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PROCEEDINGS 
STATEMENT  CF  MR.  ROBERT  H.  PATCHIN 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  W.  R.  GRAYSON  COMPANY; 

DIRECTOR  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT,  P AM- AMERI CAN- 
GRACE  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  here.  I must  present  my  apologies  for  not 
presenting  a brief,  which  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  prepare. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  is  as  an  officer  of  W.  R. 
Grayson  Company,  which  owns  50  per  cent  of  the  Pan- 
American-Grace  Airways,  Inc.  That  is  a company,  the  other 
50  per  cent  of  inh  ich  is  owned  by  Pan-American  Airways,  Inc. 
It  operates  from  Cristobal,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  down  to 
the  principal  points  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile, 
where  its  chief  stop  is  at  Santiago,  and  then  it  flies 
over  the  Andes  to  Mendoza,  which  is  on  the  Pampas,  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  The  route  then 
continues  by  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Argen- 
tine Pampas  to  Buenos  Aires,  thence  across  the  River 
Plata  to  Montivedeo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay  by  the  same 
route. 

Connection  is  made  at  Cristobal  with  the  lines  of 
Pan-American  Airways,  one  of  which,  leaving  Miami,  crosses 
Cuba,  stops  at  Kingston,  touches  the  port  of  Baranquilla, 
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and  then  proceeds  to  Cristobal*  The  other  route  of 
Pan-American  Airways,  starting  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
comes  down  through  Central  America  to  Cristobal.  Thus  two 
flying  services  from  the  United  States,  one  from  Miami 
and  one  from  Brownsville,  converge  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
connecting  with  Pan-American- Grace  Airways. 

Then  there  is  another  Pan-American  Airways  service 
which  goes  eastward  from  Baranquilla  to  Trinidad,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Couth  American  Thus  I think  the  services 
I have  mentioned  constitute  a trunk  system  which  might  be 
said  to  pivot  on  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  center  of  our  interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Pa n- American- Grace  Airways  is  a line  which  is 
unique  in  manyrespeots.  It  flies  over  and  through  seven 
countries.  It  serves  a very  large  number  of  points,  and 
varied  industries  along  its  route.  As  you  know,  the  Andes 
Mountains  parallel  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America 
practically  all  the  way  from  the  Canal  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  That  great  chain  stands  like  a barrier.  On  the 
east  is  a narrow  strip  of  populated  coast,  and  the  citieB 
and  towns  are  scattered  ai ong  that  coast.  Prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  air  service,  air  transport  service  there, 
communication  between  them  had  been  almost  exclusively 
by  steamer,  involving  a voyage  of  considerable  duration. 

MR.  WARNER.  Was  y^ur  company  the  only  one  engaged  in 
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maintaining  that  communication  with  any  regularity  by 
steamship? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  In  steamship  service  ours  was  the  only 
American  combined  passenger  and  freight  service.  At  times 
there  were  other  infrequent  American  freight  steamers  in 
that  trade. 

MR.  WARNER.  Were  there  any  passenger  steamers  under 
other  flags? 

MR,  PATCHIN.  There  was  passenger  service  up  until 

its  depth 

the  depression  reached/from  New  York  to Valapraiso,  under 
the  British  flag,  large  and  fine  steamers,  and  under  the 
Chilean  flag  with  excellent  steamers.  A great  many  European 
steamship  services,  both  passenger  and  freight,  served 
that  coast  from  Panama  south  and  transshipped  passengers 
and  freight  at  the  canal  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

This  long  extended  coast  line,  with  cities  and  t owns 

scattered  along  it  and  nothing  but  steamship  communication 
bet  weenie,  made  the  situation  very  favorable  to  air  transport. 
Although  I am  not.  a technician  in  aviation  at  all,  my 
interest  proceeding  from  commercial  considerations  entirely, 
I think  that  I can  say  the  flying  conditions  are  very  favor- 
able to  the  highest  development  of  air  transport.  The 
climate  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  very  equit- 
able. In  the  tropical  latitudes  the  temperature  is  moderat- 
ed by  the  Humboldt  current,  which  originates  in  the  Ant- 
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a^jtic  region  and  sweeps  north  along  the  northern  part  of 
tfep.  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  cools  it  very  much 
as  the  Gulf  stream  warms  the  northern  latitudes  of 
Europe;  and  I suppose  that  has  something  to  do  with  the 
more  or  less  equitable  climatic  condition  and  the  equit- 
able condition  that  obtains  in  the  air. 

The  course  is  well  marked* 

The  se  rvice  was  begun  under  Government  contract  on 
that  route  in  1929  on  two  flights  a week,  and  it  has 
developed  very  steadily.  I think  I might  say  that  the 
people  of  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca are  possibly  even  more  air-minded  than  those  in  the 
United  States,  because  they  have  found  it  possible  by 
this  service  to  reach  remote  parts  of  their  own  country 
which  formerly  were  accessible  only  with  difficulty.  For 
instance,  in  northern  Peru  there  is  a very  considerable 
sugar-producing  area.  The  headquarters  of  the  companies 

interested  in  those  sugar  properties  are  generally  in 

✓ 

Lima,  and  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  take  a steamer  a 
couple  of  days  up  the  coast  and  then  go  in.  How  the  plane 
takes  anyone  that  wants  to  go  there  to  the  plantations 
and  the  mills  in  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,  an  in- 
consequential period  of  time. 

The  United  States  has  not  only  substantial  commerce 
with  all  of  these  countries,  but  there  is  a very  large 
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investment  of  American  capital  in  them.  That  is  true 
clear  down  the  coast.  There  is  American  oapital  in  Colom- 
bia, although  not  so  much  on  the  west  coast.  There  is 
a very  large  investment  of  American  capital  in  fruit  and 
in  oil  in  Colombia.  In  Ecuador  there  is  investment  in 
power  plants,  ranches  and  the  principal  brewery. 

In  northern  Peru,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a very 
remarkable  oil  field,  producing  crude  petroleum  of  a qual- 
ity equal),  to  Pennsylvania  crude,  yielding  every  derivative 
of  petroleum,  such  as  lubricating  oil  of  a high  quality, 
napitha,  kerosene  and  gasoline. 

There  are  large  A raerican  mining  enterprises  in 
Peru.  The  Guggenheim  interests  are  substantially  inter- 
ested in  the  Northern  Peru  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
and  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  copper  mine  in  the  mountains  near 
Lima  is  one  of  the  well  known  copper  properties  in  the 
world. 

The  Grace  interests  have  Gotten  mills,  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  a wide  variety  of  other  industrial  enterprises, 
as  well  as  a substantial  merchandising  and  trading  business 
and  steamship  interests. 

An  American  company,  the  Frederick  Snare  Corporation, 
has  just  completed  an  elaborate  program  of  port  works, 
giving  the  Port  of  Callao,  which  is  the  principal  port  of 
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entry  in  Peru,  the  first  docks  at  which  ocean-going 
steamers  can  go  alongside  the 'pier  and  discharge  cargo 
directly  on  to  the  dock,  instead  of  by  lighters. 

As  you  know,  the  bonds  of  practioally  all  of  the 
countries  of  South  America  are  widely  held  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Chile,  the  American  investment  is  very  large, 
having  been  estimated  as  high  as  one  billion  dollars  by 
the  late  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Culbertson. 

It  consists  first  of  copper  mining  properties.  The  Ana- 
conda interests  own  the  Chuquicamata  mines  near  Antofagasta 
which  is  operated  by  the  Anaconda  subsidiary,  the  Chile 
Exploration  Company,  that  possesses  the  largest  known 
supply  of  low  grade  copper  ore  in  the  world,  the  economi- 
cal and  commercial  production  of  which  was  made  p'ossible 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  American  advance  in  scien- 
tific copper  mining  and  refining.  It  is  an  operation 
wherein  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  scraped  off  by  steam 
shovels  until  the  deposit  of  ore  is  revealed,  and  then 
the  low  grade  ore  is  put  through  a refining  process  that 
was  developed  in  this  country,  which  made  possible  the 
utilisation  of  the  low  grade  material. 

A little  further  south,  the  Anaconda  Company  oper- 
ates the  Andes  copper  mine.  I forget  the  exact  name  of 
the  mine,  but  it  is  the  property  of  the  Andes  Copper  Compan 
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jins  ici  ano«ner  low  grade  ore  proposition  developed  by 
a different  Method  of  getting  the  ore  out,  also  the  prod- 
uct of  American  mining  and  engineering  genius. 

Down  belcw  Santiago  there  is  the  Bradeaa  Copper  Com- 
pany. Ido  not  know  that  I am  giving  the  correct  corporate 
title  exactly.  It  is  located  in  the  center  of  a volcanic 
mountain  which  is  an  inverted  cone,  and  is  called  the 

Teniente  mine  because  it  was  discovered  in  Colonial  days 

» 

by  a Spanish  lieutenant*  It  was  mined,  as  far  as  the 
character  of  the  ore  and  the  ore  deposit  justified,  with 
the  primitive  methods  then  in  force.  Chile  became  one  of 
the  principal  copper  producers  of  the  world,  about  75 
or  100  years  ago,  and  then  lapsed  because,  as  I understand 
it,  the  deposits  of  high  grade  copper  were  exhausted  and 
it  remained  for  American  mining  and  metallurgical  genius 
to  come  along  and  make  those  vast  supplies available  to  the 
world. 

All  these  properties  have  been  developed  at  very 
in 

high  cost  and/enormous  quantities,  and  a great  deal  of 
engineering  effort  has  gone  into  their  creation  and  is 
still  required  in  their  daily  operation.  I think  there 
is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  such  a 
concentration  of  American  engineering  effort  and  invest- 
ment as  there  has  been  on  the  west  coast  of  SouthAmerica. 
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Very  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  air  mail  and  express  to 
transport  the  plans,  blue  prints,  estimates,  and  reports 
that  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  those  properties. 

The  public  utilities  in  Ohile  are  owned  by  America 
interests.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  a very  large 
deposit  of  iron  ore  in  that  country.  There  is  a large 
American  investment  in  t rading  and  merchandising, in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  even  in  chain  stores.  The 
telephone  service  of  Chile  is  American-owned.  The  nitrate 
industry  of  Chile  is  largely  owned  by  American  interests 
in  the  form  of  bonds. 

The  travel  between  the  United  States  and  these  coun- 
tries has  been  steadily  increasing  over  a long  period  of 
years,  although  it  slumped  naturally  during  the  depression. 
But  it  is  now  reviving  by  both  steamer  and  air.  The  mail 
carried  in  both  directions  has  shown  a large  increase, 
every  month  of  this  year  over  the  year  1933,  and  has  ex- 
ceeded in  reoent  months  all  previous  records. 

I want  to  point  out  that  the  service  via  the  west 
coast  is  the  shortest  route  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The  flying  distance  from  Miami 
to  the  Canal,  thenoe  down  the  west  coast  and  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Argentine,  is  about  a thousand  miles  or 
so  shorter  than  via  the  east  coast,  and  it  is  also  about 
a thousand  miles  shorter  than  the  present  flying  distance 
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and  the  shortest  practicable  flying  distance  between 
Paris  and  Buenos  Aires.  And  it  is  suited  to  t he  operation 
over  a large  part  of  this  route.  The  conditions  favor  the 
operation  of  a fast  type  of  land  transport,  which  would 
seem  to  assure  for  all  time  very  rapid  service. 

In  common  with  all  of  the  air  servi<ses  in  South 
America*  this  line  has  worked  a considerable  transformation 
in  the  method  of  doing  business  in  Latin  America.*  The  use 
of  the  air  mail  is  a commonplace  in  business.  It 

takes,  in  many  respects,  the  place  of  cabling,  beoause  in 
former  times  there  was  a big  gap  between  the  almost  in- 
stanteous  cable  service  that  was  available  and  the  length 
of  time  that  was  required  by  steamer.  It  enables  mer- 
chants to  carry  smaller  stocks,  beoause  the  length  of 
time  that  is  taken  to  put  in  an  order  for  new  stock  by 
letter  is  greatly  reduced. 

I think  you  probably  know  the  effect  it  has  on 
banking  relationshsips  and  the  transmission  of  financial 
documents  and  bills  of  exchange.  In  the  old  days  the 
sixty  day  bill  on  London  was  the  commonplace  with  commerce, 
because,  coming  more  or  less  from  remote  markets,  it  took 
two  or  three  weeks  or  a month  before  the  actual  document 
arrived  at  destination. 

The  State  Department  finds  it  of  great  value  in  the 
transmission  of  dispatches  which  are  not  necessarily 
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voluminous  but  perhaps  too  extensive  to  attempt  to  trans- 
mit by  cable,  unless  they  should  be  extremely  urgent. 

We  have  had  many  examples  of  the  value  of  the  service 
to  human  life  in  the  transmission  of  serums  where  epidemics 
have  broken  out,  and  the  transportation  of  badly  injured 
persons  to  point sphere  better  hospital  accommodations  or 
surgical  attention  were  available.  All  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can industries  maintain  excellent  hospitals  down  there, 
and  every  once  in  a while  we  are  called  upon  to  transport 
somebody  with  a broken  leg  or  some  other  injury  rapidly 
to  one  of  those  hospitals  where  he  can  get  the  attention 
he  ought  to  have. 

I think  our  friends  of  the  Pan-American  Airways  have 
rendered  very  notable  service  in  the  wake  of  hurricanes 

and  disasters  in  the  West  Indies  where  those  oamtries 
are  a little  more  exposed  to  that  kind  of  trouble. 

The  patronage  of  the  air  lines  is  tru*;ly  international. 
Women  and  children  seem  to  avail  themselves  of  it  just  as 
freely  as  young  men.  We  have  had  some  notable  examples  of 
air-minded  Americans  travelling  around  South  America  by 
air,  Mr.  Gannett,  a newspaper  editor  and  proprietor  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  who  I believe  is  upwards  of  70  years 
old,  took  a trip  around  South  America  right  straight  through 
within  a year  after  the  service  had  been  provided, down 
one  coast  and  up  the  uther. 
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The  service  has  kept  pace  with  the  new  development 
o f equipment  in  the  United  States,  In  the  beginning  it 
operated  with  Sikorsky  amphibians  from  the  Canal  down  to 
Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  which  was  partly  a water  hop  and 
partly  over  land,  and  thence  all  tri -motored  Fords  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  down  to  Santiago  and  over  the 
Andes  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Lately  we  have  put  into  service  a fleet  of  Douglasses 
to  operate  from  northern  Peru  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
Their  initial  performance  is  showing  that  they  are  very 
well  adapted  to  the  service.  One  of  them  flew  over  the 
Andes  from  Santiago  on  the  western  side  to  Mendoza  on 
the  eastern  side  with  one  motor  all  the  way.  Its  larger 
capacity  and  its  speed  and  comfort  made  quite  an  appeal 
to  the  people  down  there. 

That,  I think,  gives  you  something  of  the  commercial 
picture  of  the  service,  I think  that  whatever  I might 
say  of  a creditable  character  there  is  true  of  the  airways 
throughout  Latin  America.  An  enormous  advantage  has  been 
gained  for  commerce.  We  have  competition  at  various 
points.  In  Chile  the  National  Air  Lines,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Chilean  Government  and  managed  by  officers  of  the 
Chilean  Army,  runs  a parallel  service  from  Santiago  up  to 
the  northern  boundary. 

MR.  LANE.  Do  they  fly  across  the  Andes? 
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MR.  PATCHIN.  No,  they  do  not;  their  service  is  pure- 
ly within  the  boundaries  of  Chile. 

In  Peru  there  is  a civilian  operation  to  the  princi- 
P al  towns  §ind  cities  of  that  country. 

The  whole  of  Latin  America  is  at  our  doorstep  by 
reason  of  the  airways.  The  air  service  has  stimulated  inter- 
course within  the  countries,  and  drawn  them  closer  together, 
closer  to  themselves.  The  distances  are  very  great  in 
Latin  America-  One  part  of  Peru  for  centuries  has  been 
almost  as  remote  as  China  from  another  part.  The  two  are 
drawn  together.  It  is  a matter  of  hours  instead  of  days 
and  weeks. 

MR,  LANE,  Mr.  Patchin,  how  much  do  you  participate 
in  the  mail  co  ntract  in  the  Pan-American?  Do  you  partici- 
pate partially  in  that  contract? 

MR.  PATCHIN,  Oh,  yes.  The  Pan- American- Grace  Air- 
ways, a separate  corporation,  has  a contract  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  carry  from  Cristobal  down  the 
coast  to  Santiago  and  over  to  Buenos  Aires. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  Pan-American- Grace  Airways  is  an  inde- 
pent  corporation? 

MR.  PATCHIN,  It  is  an  independent  corporation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  Owned  by  — 

MR,  PATCHIN.  W.  R.  Grayson  Company  and  Pan-Ameri- 
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can  Airways,  inc. , jointly  and  equally, 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  50-50? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  50-50,  yes , sir.  They  have  a contract 
direct  from  the  United  States  Government,  which  began  in 
1929  and  runs  for  ten  years. 

MR.  LANE.  To  what  extent  is  youf  operating  expense 
paid  by  that  contract? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  We  got  $1.70  mile,  and  we  have  had  a 
loss  up  to  comparatively  recently.  We  have  now  emerged  from 
the  red  to  a limited  extent.  I do  not  know  what  the  ex- 
act figure  would  work ’out  at,  Mr.  Lane,  as  to  just  what 
proportion  it  would  be. 

MR.  LANE.  Does  your  contract  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  work  on  t he  same  basis  that  the  Pan-American1 s 
other  dontract  does,  whereby  receipts  from  foreign  govern- 
ments for  air  mail  — > 

MR.  PATOHIN.  The  pay  that  is  due  from  foreign  govern- 
ments for  transmission  of  their  mail  to  the  United  States 
is  in  our  contracts  the  same  as  I understand  the  Pan- 
American  has. 

MR.  LANE.  It  is  credited  against  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment payments? 

MR.  PATOHIN.  It  ii  deducted  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment payments  to  us  and  we  are  charged  in  all  but  two 
countries  on  our  route,  as  I recolleot  it,  with  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  collecting  that. 

(Discussion  of f the  record.) 

MR.  LANE.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  effecting 
settlements  with  the  Post  Office  Department  on  exchange 
questions? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  W e have  not  had  great  di  fficulties 
as  yet,  but  there  is  a considerable  deduction  all  the 
time  from  us,  and  these  countries  have  very  frequently 
outstanding  obligations  to  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  and  to  us,  since  we  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  getting  the  money  in,  and  there  is 
difficulty  of  getting  the  exchange  down  there  for  the  re- 
in ittances. 

MR.  LANE.  Are  the  boobs  kept  on  the  accrual  basis 
or  a cash  basis?  In  other  words,  does  the  Post  Office 
Department  deduct  as  your  performance  accrues  or  as  you 
are  paid? 

MR,  PATCHIN.  As  it  accrues. 

MR.  LANE.  As  it  accrues? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Yes. 

MR.  LANE.  So  the  risk  of  loss  is  borne  by  you? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Yes. 

MR.  LANE.  Does  that  in  effect  limit  your  revenue 
to  #1.75  per  mile? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Our  average  revenue  is  #1.70. 
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MR.  LANE.  From  all  mail  except,  I presume,  such 

* 

mail  as  you  carry  between  two  South  American  countries? 

MR.  PAT  CHIN.  Such  mail  as  we  carry  between  the  cLif 
ferent  South  American  countries,  that  we  retain. 

MR.  LANE.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I do  not  remember  the  figures,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  large.  But  we  get  a certain  amount  for 
local  mail  in  some  of  the  countries  where  we  are  permit- 
ted to  carry  it.  But  that  is  a peculiar  thing.  Among 
some  of  these  countries  of  South  America,  there  is  not 
much  intercourse  commercially.  For  instance,  the  inter- 
change of  products  between  Colombia  and  Peru  is  very 
little. 

MR.  LANE,  fhat  is  the  average  mail  load  that  you 
carry  from  Cristobal  to  Montevideo? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I have  some  figures  on  that  here. 

For  instance,  in  the  month  of  September,  where  we  had 
eight  trips,  there  were  924  pounds  southbound  froi 
Cristobal.  That  would  be  115,  120,  or  125  pounds,  maybe 
Northbound  there  were  898  pounds.  There  was  a little 
less  than  that  arrived  there.  It  is  growing,  I may  say, 
in  recent  months,  and  we  accept  that  as  well  as  other 

4 

things  coming  to  our  attention  as  an  indication  of  im- 
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MR.  LANS.  How  much  of  this  $1.70  represents  revenue 
from  postage  and  how  much  represents  express? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  You  mean  how  much  is  the  cost  to  the 
Post  Office  in  excess  of  the  revenue?  I have  not  those 
figures  here,  but  X think  it  comes  to  something  like  — 
well,  I would  not  try  to  estimate.  I will  be  glad  to 
supply  that,  to  ask  the  Post  Office  Department  and  to 
supply  that.  I do  not  know  all  that  they  get.  Of  course, 
the  question  is  how  much  the  Post  Office  Department  de- 
rives in  revenue  on  this  mail  as  against  its  expenses. 
Those  figures  we  do  not  have  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  that.  I think  the  Post  Office  Department  in  its 
annual  cost  ascertainment  report  does  put  down  a figure 
representing  that  expense  for  all  the  foreign  air  mail 

but  I do  not  know  what  it  is  with  regard  to  our  line  • 

I have  not  been  informed. 

MR.  LANE.  Is  their  figure  bunched  in  such  a manner 
that  it  can  be  segregated? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  They  report  it  as  a whole,  but  I sup- 
pose it  must  be  built  up  route  by  route. 

MR.  LANE.  Are  you  engaged  in  a hearing  at  this 
time  before  the  Post  Office  Department? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Yes,  in  connection  with  the  steamship 
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Not  with  the  Pan-American? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  No,  no,  not  at  all.  They  have  not 
been  called  there,  no. 

MR.  WARNER.  That  will  come  up  later? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I suppose  so. 

MR.  LANE.  There  is  some  hearing  set  on  that  ques- 
tion, is  there  not? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  The  present  inquiry  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  addressed  to  ocean  and  foreign  air  mail, 
and  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be. 

MR.  LANE.  But  no  .date  has  been  set  for  the  air 
mail  portion? 

MR. PATCHIN.  Not  so  far  as  I know. 

MR.  WARNER.  Mr.  Patchin,  there  has  been  a lot  of 

discussion  in  the  domestic  air  mail  about  formulas  where- 
in 

by  the  actual  postage/come  to  the  Government  might  be 
determined,  and  figures  of  one,  one  and  a half,  or  two 
mills  per  pound  mile  variably  have  been  given.  Have  you 
any  idea  hciv  under  the  postal  rate  structure  that  exists 
in  the  foreign  air  mail  the  figure  of  income  per  pound 
mile  would  run? 

MR.  PATCHIN:  No,  I have  no  idea  about  that  at 

qll.  I am  frank  to  say  that  the  method  of  determining 
postage  in  the  foreign  mail  is  something  I have  never 
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had  to  study  closely.  It  is  not  easily  understood 
without  close  study.  There  is  a question  of  Swiss  gold 
francs  and  the  international  postage  conventions  and 
a great  many  other  considerations  that  enter  into  it 
that  I do  not  understand  at  all. 

MR.  WARNER.  Ed  you  get  paid  for  carrying  mai^-  by 
any  countries  in  accordance  with  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  formula,  six  Swi3B  francs  per  hundred  kilograms 
per  kilometer? 

MR,  PAT0H1N.  No®  Locally,  we  get  paid  on  their 
domestic  rates  where  we  carry  it, and  as  between  the 
countries  I believe  that  it  is  supposed  to  conform  to 
that.  I do  not  believe  we  get  any  gold  settlements  what- 
ever. As  a matter  of  fact,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  has  been  practically  no  parity  of  exchange 
among  these  Latin  American  countries  at  all.  Most  of 
them  have  had  exchange  controls.  If  you  had  domestic 
currency  in  those  countries  you  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  dollars  for  remittance  to  your  credit  in  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  a frozen  situation  due  to 
the  depression. 

MR.  WARNER.  What  is  the  postage  rate,  air  mail> 
from  the  United  States  to  Chile,  to  Santiago? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  It  is  55  cents  per  half  ounoe. 
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MR.  WARNER.  Per  half  ounce? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  Yes;  and  the  same  to  Argentina. 

MR.  WARNER.  Ib  you  recall  what  it  ie  to  Cristobal? 

MR.  PATCHXN.  I think  it  is  20  or  25  cents. 

MR.  WARNER.  What  is  the  air  line  distance  from 
Cristobal  to  Santiago,  approximately? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  The  whole  line  is  4500  miles,  as  I 
recall  it,  and  about  700  r:VLes  off  of  that;  about  3800c 

MR.  WARNER.  Thank  you  very  much.  I want  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  these  postal  rates  run. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I do  not  believe  they  have  been 
changed  since  they  were  first  established.  A change  is 
a rather  complicated  thing,  because  you  have  to  get  seven 
countries  all  to  turn  at  the  same  time.  It  is  quite 
difficult. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Can  you  give  us  any  advice  as  to 
whether  the  general  set-up  of  your  relations  with  the 
Government  is  such  that  this  enterprise  will  develop 
in  a sound,  stable  manner,  or  have  you  suggestions  to 
make  as  to  change  in  government  policy? 

MR*  PATCHIN.  With  the  United  States  Gcve  rnment? 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Yes. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  No.  I have  nothing  to  suggest  in 
principle.  I think  under  this  contract  we  ar^- 
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making  very  steady  progress,  and  in  the  five  years  re- 
maining we  will  make  substantial  progress  towards  a more 
self-sustained  basis. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  How  frequent  is  your  service? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Twice  a week. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  From  Cristobal  to  Santiago? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  To  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevi- 
deo. At  first  for  about  one  year  we  operated  once  a 

one 

week.  When  we  had  only/flight  per  week,  the  economy  in 
time  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  and  passengers 
was  greatly  impaired,  because  while  you  would  fly  rapid- 
ly over  this  distance  when  you  started,  if  you  just 
missed  the  plane,  it  was  seven  days  until  you  got 
another  one,  and  that  made  the  total  of  the  elapsed  time 
very  nearly  as  great  as  by  steamer. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  schedule  time  of  your 
plane  service  from  Cristobal  to  Santiago? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  It  is  approximately  three  days  and 
a half  from  Cristobal  to  Santiago,  and  four  days  and  a 
half  to  Montevideo.  It  will  be  very  substantially  re- 
duced when  the  new  planes  are  in  operation  throughout 
the  route. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  How  many  night  stop-overs? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Four  between  Cristobal  and  Montevideo. 
The  first  is  at  Salinas,  Ecuador;  the  second  at  Lima, 
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Peru,  the  third  at  Antofagasta,,  and  the  fourth  at 
Santiago. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  You  stated  you  did  not  know  from 
the  statistics  to  what  extent  the  users  of  the  service 
are  paying ibr  it. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  X do  not  know  exactly,  in  fact,  I can- 
not even  approximate  how  much  the  postage  of  the  actual 
letters  returns  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

MR.  'HUNS AKER.  Do  you  not  have  some  figures  to  show 
how  much  is  subsidy  and  how  is  much  supplied  by  thg 
users? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  I do  not  know  that  at  all. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  As  a business,  do  you  anticipate  it 
can  ever  run  without  a subsidy? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I do  not  think  so,  no,  sir. 

MR.  WARNER.  I have  been  approximating  it  from  the 
figures  Mr.  Patchin  has  given  us. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  When  you  say  '’subsidy1* , you  mean  an 
excess  over  the  revenue? 

MR. HUNG AKER.  Over  the  revenue  paid  by  the  users  of 
the  service. 

MR. PATCHIN.  I shouhd  think  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  do  not  see  any  approach  to  it? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I do  not,  no  , sir,  not  for  a great 
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many  years  unless  there  is  some  transformation  in  the 
art  which  greatly  reduces  the  cost. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  It  is  your  view  that  American  inter- 
ests on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  justify  the 
maintenance  of  a service  there? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  T think  the  combined  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  indue trialenterpriees  fully  justify ‘that . 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  But  those  enterprises  themselves 
should  not  contribute  any  more  than  the  postage  on 
their  mail  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  service? 

MRt  PATCH: No  No,  I do  net  think  so,  I think  It 
is  a principle  of  our  Government  to  supply  postal  ser- 
vice everywhere  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
country,  without  trying  to  make  it  pay  its  way.  Every 
variety  of  postal  matter  carried  in  the  United  States 
is  carried  at  a lose  except  the  first  class. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  But  this  is  an  exception  where  we 
penetrate  to  the  foreign  parts  carrying  mail. 

MR.  PATOHIN.  Yes,  sir.  I consider  that  foreign 
trade  and  our  activities  with  our  people  in  foreign 
countries  are  just  as  much  a concern  of  the  Government 
as  their  domestic  welfare,  because  I feel  foreign  trade 
is  a vital  element  in  domestic  welfare  and  affects  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  We  are  de~ 
pendent  upon  foreign  c ountries  for  supplies  of  essential 
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raw  materials  and  other  products  which  we  do  not  produce 
ourselves*  Our  industry  could  not  continue  in  existence 
without  many  of  these  materials  that  are  drawn  from 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  from  other  countries 
abroad,  and  we  need  the  market  of  foreign  countries 
for  our  surplus  production.  Some  day,  and  it  may  be  very 
near,  in  South  America  I think  some  of  our  surplus  popula- 
tion will  find  its  way  into  more  profitable  occupations 
in  those  countries.  We  already  have  a considerable  im- 
migration of  agriculturalists  to  Mexico  and  many  other 
places  in  Latin  America  where  our  people  can  find  occupa- 
tions, as  the  young  men  of  Europe  have  gone  out  and  pop- 
ulated other  countries.  I think  they  are  likely  to  be 
drawn  to  Latin  America  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

MR*  HUNSAKER.  Tfe  are  trying  to  get  some  definite 
p icture. 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  I wanted  to  bring  out  — 

MR*  HUNSAKER.  South  America  is  a great  country, 

I agree, 

MR.  PATCHIN.  No 7 I thought  that  the  development 
in  trade  was  so  interrelated  with  our  domestic  welfare  — 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Do  you  believe  that  is  a responsibil- 
ity of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  of  some  other  de- 
partment of  the  government? 
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MR.  PATCHIN.  In  so  far  as  carrying  the  mail  is 
concerned,  I think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  just  as  the  Post  Office  Department 
pioneered  the  transporia  tion  when  the  Great  West  was 
a wilderness. 

MR.  HUN3AKER,  But  these  reasons  for  maintaining  a 
communication  service  into  a foreign  country  are  reasons 
of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  and  diplomatic  reasons 
which  are  not  purely  postal  matters. 

MR.  PAT  CHI  No  Yes,  sir, 

MR.  HUNS AKER o Therehas  been  a suggestion  made 
here  that  perhaps  the  Post  Office  Department  should  not 
be  the  v ehicle  for  handling  the  American  interests  in 
all  of  these  fields. 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  I think  that  as  the  function  is 
postal  they  are  the  natural  ones  to  do  it. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  It  is  a satisfactory  relation  as 
you  find  it? 

MR,  PATCHIN.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  satisfactory 

if  the  contracts  are  going  to  be  maintained.  It  will 
be 

not/ very  satisfactory  if  they  are  not. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  If  they  are  not  maintained  you  would 
not  feel  so  warm  towards  the  Post  Office  Department? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Well,  I would  not  want  to  put  it  just 
that  way,  but  if  they  were  not  maintained  there  could 
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not  be  any  foreign  air  mail  or  transport  service. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  foreign 
air  mail  law  under  which  these  contracts  operator-? 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  Reasonably  so,  I think. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  There  is  a limitation  there  that 
there  must  never  be  paid  more  than  $2  a mile  for  the 
load  cf  mail  carried  in  the  airplane,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  airplane. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Do  you  contemplate  an  increase  in 
size  of  airplanes  that  will  make  that  $2  a mile  restric~ 
tion  an  embarrassment? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  I have  not  visualized  that  myself. 

The  present  planes  are  quite  large  enough  for  prospective 
business  in  South  America. 

MR.  WARNER.  There  seem  to  be  no  further  questions, 
unless  there  is  some  further  recommendation  you  would 
life  to  make  to  us.  If  so,  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 

MR,  PATCHIN.  I do  not  know  that  I can  make  any 
recommendation.  I hope  the  Government  sticks  to  its  poli- 
cy and  carries  out  its  obligations  just  as  we  intend  to 
carry  out  ours. 

We  are  now  emerging,  apparently,  from  a depression 
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which  hit  South  America  perhaps  harder  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  because  the  countries  of  South  Ameri- 
ca are  mostly  countries  which  produoe  one  or  two  major 
crops,  or  have  one  or  two  major  products  which  are  large- 
ly dependent  upon  foreign  markets-  When  the  rest  of  the 
world  lost  its  buying  power,  the  countries  of  South 
America  suffered  keenly.  There  was  great  unemployment, 
and  their  power  to  purchase  merchandise  in  the  United 
States  shrank  terrifically. 

Uow  they  are  coming  back.  The  trade  is  increasing 
in  both  directions,  and  the  maintenance  of  air  service 
during  this  depression  has  given  the  United  States  a 
prestige  in  those  countries  the  value  of  which  far  trans- 
cends the  purely  commercial  vaL  ue.  The  establishment  of 
air  service  to  Latin  America  is  the  one  transportation 
enterprise  in  which  the  United  States  led  the  way  and 
was  the  pioneer  and  the  fact  that  these  planes  fly  over- 
head with  such  regularity  and  adaptability  is  a source 
of  prestige  to  the  United  States  Government,  because  it 
is  known  that  the  United  States  Government  made  this 
possible. 

I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  to  you 
— others  who  come  later  will  probably  give  it  in  more 
detail  — the  fact  that  maintaining  an  ai  r service  through 
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seven  countries,  or  as  the  Pan-American  Airways  System 
does,  through  practically  all  of  the  countries  in  Latin 

s' 

America,  is  a very  different  thing  from  operating  it  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  endless  formalities  to  be 
gone  through  when  ever  you  cross  a border.  There  are 
many  laws  of  a local  character,  different  in  all  coun- 
tries. There  is  some  local  jealousy  as  to  this  foreign 
interest  which  flies  over  the  country  all  the  time. 

There  are  many  fees  which  are  not  applied  to  air  services 
in  the  United  States.,  In  some  countries,  we  are  obliged 

s' 

to  have  a high.  percentage  "of  our  personnel  of  the 

>•  ''  * . 

nationality  of  that  country.  In  Chile  — 

MR.  LANE.  Mr.  ^atchin,  may  I interrupt  you  a 
minute? 

Are  you  handicapped  in  any  way  by  lack  of  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  department  or  any  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies that  might  help  you? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  No,  sir.  The  State  Department  has 
been  most  helpful  always  and  is  most  interested. 

MR.  LANE.  There  is  no  thought  in  your  mind  that 

any  department  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  of 

* 

any  more  assistance  than  it  has  been? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  No?  sir.  I am  only  grateful  to  the 
departments  of  the  Government  for  the  cooperation  they 
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have  given. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  PAT CHIN.  I think  you  all  appreciate  the  multi- 
tude of  difficulties  with  which  we  are  beset  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  we  get  along  extremely  well  with 
them.  The  Grace  organi zation  throughout  the  length  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  has  been  there  for  a 
great  many  years  and  has  bad  very  good  good  relations 
with  the  governments.  The  essence  of  this  company  was 
that  it  should  avail  itself  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Pan- 

American  Airways*  experience,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
presence  of  the  Grace  men  and  organisation  on  the  ground, 
freeing  the  enterprise  from  the  necessity,  so  far  as 
traffic  solicitation  and  relationships  along  the  route 
were  concerned,  of  sending  a big  staff  of  green  men  down 
there.  I think  that  there  is  nothing  else  that  I have 
to  offer.  If  anything  occurs  to  me  I will  take  the  liber- 
ty of  writing  you  a letter. 

MR.  WARNER.  Yes,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do 
that.  We  have  not  attempted  to  ask  you  questions  of 
detail  about  questions  of  costs,  and  such  matters.  We 
assumed  you  would  prefer  to  have  us  secure  that  from 
other  sources. 

MR.  f AT CHIN.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
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I would  like  to  leave  with  you  a volume  here  of  let- 
ters. After  this  servioe  had  been  in  operation  about  a 
year  and  a half,  we  wrote  a frank  letter  to  all  the  com- 
p anies  that  we  thought  were  interested  in  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  using  the 

service,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  if  they  had  any 

of 

comment  to  make.  We  got  a very  interesting  reply, /which 
we  have  here  photostatic  copies  of  perhaps  150  letters 
from  the  best  known  people  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  sent  out  any  such  letter  recently  be- 
cause it  has  become  so  obvious  that  everybody  that  had 
business  there  was  using  the  air  mail,  and  as  many  of 
them  voluntarily  write  to  us  when  they  want  any  informa- 
tion or  have  anything  to  suggest,  we  have  not  brought  it 
up  to  date, 

MR.  WARNER.  Is  this  a doraplete  collection  of  the 
a 

replies  or/collection  of  typical  ones? 

MR.  PATCHIN.  No,  that  is  a complete  collection  of 
the  replies  that  we  got  at  that  time.  That  was  in  1931. 

MR.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pat chin.  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  that  and  we  are  appreciative  of  the  assistance 
you  have  given  us  in  coming  down  here  to  tell  us  of 
your  experience. 

MR.  PATCHIN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  KARL  G.  von  PAULSEN, 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  THE 

AVIATION  SECTION,  U.  S.  COAST  GUARD. 

MR.  LANE.  Commander,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
the  Coast  Guard? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Twenty-four  years  the  4th 
of  May. 

MR.  WARNER.  And  how  long  in  aviation? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  I went  to  Pensacola  in  1919, 
and  have  had  two  tours  of  ship  duty  of  about  two  years 
each  since  then,  at  different  times. 

MR.  WARNER.  Your  service  in  aviation  has  been 
virtually  continuous  since  1919? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No.  The  re  have  been  about 
four  years  out,  sir. 

MR.  WARNER.  Even  that  is  a small  part  of  fifteen 
years.  Those  absences  were  only  temporary. 

MR.  LANE.  Your  ship  duty  was  totally  devoid  of  all 
aviation  duty? 

BSliMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir,  devoid  of  all 
aviation  duty. 

MR.  WARNER.  Commander  von  Paulsen,  we  would  like 
to  know  something  about  the  nature  of  the  Coast  Guard 
activities,  about  their  plans  for  the  aviation  section, 
and  about  the  problems  of  equipment,  development  and  pro- 
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curement  that  may  exist  in  your  service.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  prepared  a statement,  hut  no  doubt  you 
can  tell  us  about  it. 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  I did  not  prepare  a statement 
because  I did  not  know  what  you  wanted,  but  I think  I can 
give  you  what  you  want  just  as  well  from  memory. 

The  aviatitm  in  the  Coast  Guard  is  authorized  by  the 
Naval  Deficiency  bill  of  1916,  which  authorized  the 
Coast  Guard  to  establish  ten  air  stations  for  the  purpose 
primarily  of  saving  life  and  property  at  sea.  It  had 
certain  other  provisions  as  regards  personnel  of  no  par- 
ticular importance  now.  No  money  was  appropriated  at 
this  time,  however. 

Just  before  that  bill  was  passed  a number  of  Coast 
Guard  officers  and  men  had  been  sent  to  Pensacola  to  take 
training.  Before  anything  was  done  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
war  broke  out,  and  in  time  of  war  the  Coast  Guard  automat- 
ically becomes  a part  of  the  Navy.  The  Coast  Guard 
personnel  that  had  been  trained  were  used  by  naval  avia- 
tion during  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Coast  Guard  was  returned 
to  the  Navy.  Not  long  after  that,  using  obsolescent  Navy 
P'lanes,  a Coast  Guard  air  station  was  established  at 
Moorhead.  There  was  no  appropriation  for  this,  and  it 
was  run  on  the  fag  end  of  Coast  Guard  appropriations,  which 
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are  a very  close  approach  to  minus  infinity*  When  an 
eoonomy  wave  came  along  about  1921,  that  station  was  put 
out  of  commission*  In  1926,  I was  commanding  a section 
base,  as  it  was  called,  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  primarily  of 
preventing  smuggling  of  forbidden  articles  into  the 
country*  Lieutenant  Commander  Stone,  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
— you  probably  know  him  — was  in  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics at  that  time. 

MR*  WARNER.  This  was  in  the  aviation  base  at 
Gloucester? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No.  This  was  a ship  base 
entirely. 

MR.  WARNER.  There  had  been  no  aviation  practically 
from  the  close  of  the  war? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No.  I had  been  on  duty  with 
t he  Ar^iy  for  a year,  and  Commander  Stone  had  been  on  duty 
in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

Mr.  Stone  and  myself  rather  informally  arranged 
that  he  borrow  a plane  from  the  Navy  Department,  that 
I would  run  it  without  any  additional  cost  for  about  a 
year,  just  out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  boat  appropria- 
tions, and  the  commandant  of  the  Coact  Guard  approved 
that*  It  was  possible  to  make  enough  of  a showing  with 
t hat  one  plane  so  that  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  I 
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thinly  it  was,  was  obtained  from  Congress.  Three  U0~4ls 
and  two  Loening  amphibians  with  converted  Liberty  engines 
were  obtained. 

MR.  LANE.  What  are  the  UQ~4!s? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  They  were  a Vought  observar- 
tion  plane  which  was  standard  with  the  Navy  at  that 
time.  The  Loening  was  a general  utility  plane.  Two  of 
those  U0~4’s  are  still  in  commission  and  will  be^etired 
as  soon  as  new  equipment  which  is  now  on  order  is  deliv- 
ered. Three  of  these  five  planes  that  were  purchased 
were  placed  at  Gloucester  and  operated  by  another  Coast 
Guard  warrant  officer,  he  was  then,  and  myself,  who  were 
attached  primarily  to  the  base,  and  two  of  them  were 
placed  at  CaP©  May,  where  Navy  hangars  were  used  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Navy,  in  effect,  and  are  still 
maintained  there.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  more 
appropriations  until  about  1928  or  1929,  when  five  cruis- 
ing planes  were  ordered  from  the  General  Aviation  Company, 
after  soliciting  bids,  primarily  f^r  rescue  and  assistance 
work. 

MR.  WARNER.  You  had  kept  these  Vought s and  Loenings 
going  in  the  meantime  out  of  the  regular  Coast  Guard 
appropriation? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 
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MR.  WARNER*  That  was  granted  in  broad  enough 
terms? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  WARNER.  So  that  you  could  use  it  in  maintaining 
and  fueling  aircraft? 

COMMANDER  VON  FAULSEN.  Yes,  sir,  maintaining,  fuel- 
i ng  and  repairing  aircraft. 

MR.  WYNNE R.  I am  sorry  to  interrupt  you;  we  will 
get  these  points  as  we  go  along. 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  These  five  boats  were  de- 
livered after  a good  many  delays.  The  General  Aviation 
Company  was  reorganized  a number  of  times,  and  there  were 
changes  in  the  engineering  staff.  They  were  delivered, 

I believe,  between  1931  and  1933,  and  have  been  in  ser- 
vice fcince  then.  They  proved  satisfactory  boats,  but 
they  have  some  unfortunate  features. 

At  the  same  time  money  was  obtained  in  the  regular 
appropriation  and  used  in  the  establishment  of  a regular 
Coast  Guard  station  at  Mi&mi , as  that  seemed  to  be  a de- 
cidedly strategic  point.  That  was  opened  some  two  years 
ago  and  is  still  in  commission. 

When  the  allotment  of  public  Works  funds  was  made 
for  Government  activites,  funds  were  allotted  for  the 
construction  of  additional  air  stations.  At  Gloucester 
we  had  started  in  with  nothing  at  all.  We  finally  took  a 
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tent  hangar  from  the  Army  at  no  cost,  or  at  a nominal 
cost  of  a dollar.  Then  we  were  given  about  $6,000  with 
which  we  put  up  a email  metal  hangar,  very  simple,  with 
our  own  labor;  and  that  is  too  small  for  the  planes  now 
in  use.  So  the  station  was  placedat  8alem,  and  is  now 
under  construction.  The  additional  Public  Works  funds  are 
being  used  to  establish  a station  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Biloxi,  Mississippi  and  Port  Angelas,  Washington.  One 
was  contemplated  at  Galveston,  Texas,  out  of  the  same  al*- 
1 otment  funds,  but  the  allotment  of  funds  was  not  large 
enough  and  that  was  abandoned.  The  site  did  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  desirable.  At  the  same  time  ten 
Douglass  amphibians  were  ordered  for  general  service  work, 
and  nine  Grumman  amphibians. 

MR.  WARNER.  Again  by  competitive  bidding? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir.  No,  I take  that 
back,  sir.  The  funds  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  with 
a general  description  of  the  type  of  plane  desired  and 
contracts  were  let  by  the  Navy  in  those  cases. 

MR,  WARNER,  Under  the  authority  granted  to  the  Navy 
in  the  Air  Corps  Act? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  WARNER.  And  under  the  procedure* which  then  ex^- 
isted,  is  it  your  understanding  that  these  contracts  were 
placed  by  negotiation? 
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COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  I was  not  in  Washington 
at  the  time,  and  X am  not  familiar  with  the  procedure 
t hat  was  gone  through,, 

We  have  bought  one  Stimson  four-seat  plane  for  a 
radio  test  plane  since  then  on  competitive  bidding,  and 
we  have  under  order  a N or t hr up  Vuitee,  I believe  it  is, 
which  was  purchased  by  competitive  bidding.  We  also  turned 
over  the  funds  for  six  additional  Grumman  amphibians  to 
the  Navy  Department. 

In  the  allotment  of  Public  Works  funds,  seven  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  338  feet  long  were  provided  for,  and  it 
has  been  planned  to  place  one  of  these  Grumman  amphibians 
i mjk  hangar  on  six  of  these  boats0 

MR.  WARNER.  Do  you  intend  to  placd  a catapult  on 
these  boats? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN,  No,  sir,  We  will  use  a 
hoisting-out  gear,  because  the  ships  are  not  large  enough 
for  the  catapult, 

MR.  LANE.  When  you  say  you  bought  the  ship  by 
competitive  bidding,  did  you  write  the  specifications 
around  the  ship  you  wanted? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  I have  not  written  any  of  the 
specifications,  so  I oannot  answer  of  my  own  knowledge, 

I can  provide  some  copies  of  the  specifications,  if  you 


wish. 
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MR.  LANE.  Who  writes  the  specifications  for  you, 
the  Navy? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No.  On  the  Douglass  and  the 
Grumman  order,  the  funds  were  simply  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  with  a general  description  of  the  type  of  ships 
wanted.  What  they  did  with  them  Ido  not  know,  "because 
I was  not  in  Washington  at  the  time. 

MR.  LANE.  How  about  the  No rt hr up? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  The  Ncrthrup,  the  officer 
who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  aviation  at  the  Coast 
Guard  wrote  the  specifications,  and  the  same  way  with 
the  °tinson  that  I mentioned. 

MR.  WARNER.  Is  it  your  impression  that  these  speci- 
fications have  in  general  been  such  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  effective  competition,  or  has  it  been  necessary 
to  definewhat  you  wanted  so  narrowly  that  in  practice 
only  one  article  was  likely  to  be  available? 

In  some  oases  experience  has  gone  sc  fax  in  defining  what 
is  neededthat  it  is  almost  essential  to  specify  so 
elaborately  that  it  comes  down  very  closely  to  writing 
a description  of  the  type  of  airplane  that  has  been 
developed  for  the  service. 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  If  that  has  been  true  in 
the  case  of  the  Northrup,  either  the  Vultee  of  the  North- 
rup  would  have  met  the  specifications.  However,  the  Vul~ 
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tee  people  had  no  facilities  in  their  factory  to  meet 

the  Navy  inspection,  and  their  bid  was  high  in  any  event. 

It  was  $62,000  against  $57,000,  approximately#  In  the 
the 

case  of/Stinson  it  was  a case  of  getting  a sturdy  plane. 
My  impression  would  be  that  the  specifications  were  writ- 
ten around  the  Stinson.  That  is  a recollection  and  not 
a statement  of  fact. 

MR.  WARNER.  And  the  Grummans  and  Douglasses  were 
obtained  by  the  Navy  Department? 

COMMANDER  V01  PAULSEN.  Yes, sir. 

MR.  WARNER.  Under  specifications  broad  enough  so 
that  the  Navy  Department  had  a considerable  range  of 
choice? 

COMMANDER  YON  PAULSEN.  No.  I do  not  believe  that 
is  quite  fair  to  say.  The  funds  were  turned  over  to  them 
p raotically  with  the  understanding,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  it  comes  within  my  knowledge,  that 
these  two  types  of  ships  were  to  be  purchased.  The  type 
o f ship  that  is  useful  to  us  in  the  kind  of  work  we  are 
doing  is  pretty  closely  ci  rcumecribed. 

MR . WARNER.  3o  that  in  your  opinion  a very  limited 
amount  of  competition  is  actually  practicable  in  the 
typical  case? 

COMMANDER  YON  PAUL9EN.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that 
is  a correct  statement.  In  the  case  of  the  General  Avia- 
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tion  boats,  in  which  we  more  or  less  tried  to  develop 
a design  of  our  own,  that  was  in  boom  times  and  we  simply 
could  not  get  people  to  bid  on  them#  There  was  absolute- 
ly open  bidding  there*  and  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  try 
to  get  people  to  bid  on  it.  But  General  Aviation  was 
the  only  one  that  cared  to  put  up  a design  that  came 

anywhere  near  what  we  were  aimiz^  at, 

/* 

MR, WARNER#  lien  you  say  you  tried  to  develop  a de- 
sign of  your  own,  you  mean  you  had  your  own  force  of 
engineers  draw  the  pictures  and  make  the  calculations? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No,  sir. 

MR#  WARNER.  And  turned  those  over  to  the  manufac- 
turer, or  did  you  write  a specification  by  which  t he 
manufacturer  was  ±o  design  a plane? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  We  'wrote  a specification 
by  which  the  manufacturer  was  to  design  a plane  particu- 
larly adapted  for  Coast  Guard  work. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  What  will  be  the  total  number  of 
airplanes  in  use  by  the  Coast  Guard  by  the  end  of  the 
next  year  or  by  * he  end  of  this  year?  What  is  the  ap- 
proximate force? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  43,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER,  43.  Will  that  cover  the  Atlantic 


Coast  only? 
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COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  There  will  be  one  station 
on  the  Pacific  Co$st8  at  Port  Angeles. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Only  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  And  what  is  called  for  lack 
of  a better  term  an  air  patrol  detachment  at  Santiago, 
which  at  present  consists  of  one  officer,  one  plane,  and 
a couple  of  mechanics.  All  flying  within  the  Treasury 
Department  is  turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  early  this  spring. 

•MR.  HUNS AKER . Was  there  any  other  flying  to  turn 
over? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  The  customs  border  patrol, 
principally.  They  had  been  seizing  planes  right  along 
engaged  in  smuggling  and  operating  them  on  very  much  of 
a shoestring. 

MR.  WARNER.  Operating  the  planes  they  seized? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes. 

MR.  WARNER.  That  sounds  like  a rather  hazardous 
basis  for  an  air  service. 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  We  overhauled  two  of  those 
planes  for  the  customs  patrol,  and  it  was  decidedly  a 
hazardous  proposition. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Dees  that  include  the  Mexican  border? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  The  Florida  Coast,  the  Mexi- 
can border,  and  they  do  some  on  the  northeast  border  as 
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well. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Does  this  order  make  the  Coast  Guard 
responsible  for  the  flying  service  along  the  Mexican 

border  for  the  customs  people? 

VON 

COMMANDER/ PAUL  SEN . Provided  funds  are  available, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  does,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  However  there  may  be  an  increase  in 
the  Coast  Guard  flying  personnel  to  carry  out  any  such 
responsibility? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  It  is  contemplated, sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  It  is  co  ntemplated? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Will  that  increase  in  personnel  be 
diverted  from  the  seagoing  part  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or 
would  you  recruit  a new  personnel? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  train  all  their  aviators  from  the 
regular  line  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  Pensacola,  giving 
them  the  full  Navy  course. 

MR*  WARNER*  They  are  all  graduates  of  the  Coast 
Guard? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No,  not  all.  Some  temporary 
officers,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  inducted  by  the 
Coast  Guard  during  a certain  expansion  in  1926,  were 


sent  there. 
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MR;  HUNG AKER.  How  many  fliers  has  the  Coast  Guard 
to  correspond  to  these  45  airplanes? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULCENo  May  I refer  t o my  notes,  sir? 

MR 6 HUNS AKER,  Just  in  round  numbers. 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  We  expect  to  have  approxi- 
mately thirty,  including  enlisted  pilots. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  About  thirty,  at  the  time  when  you 
have  forty  odd  planes? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER,  Does  the  Coast  Guard  within  your 
knowledge  contemplate  a substantial  expansion  in  that 
number? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Substantial  expansion  above 
that  number. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Above  that  number.  Is  there  any 
plan  in  existence  now  that  you  know  of? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  In  1936,  we  figure  on  having 
about  37  commissioned  pilots  and  perhaps  fifteen  enlisted 
pilots,  making  a total  of  about  43. 

MR.  WARNER.  1.11  you  have  a corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  planes,  according  to  your  present  ap-^ 
propriation? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Funds  have  been  allotted 
for  the  construction  of  an  airplane  for  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  which  is  now  under  construction. 
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MR#  WARNER.  You  have  nothing  at  present  between 
Miami  and  Gape  J&y? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  No,  nothing  at  present. 

MR.  WARNER.  Wiliyou  have  additional  plans  to  pro- 
vide a competent  force? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Presumably,  yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  All  of  this  personnel  will  be  trained 
at  Pensacola? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  The  pilot  personnel  it  is 
expected  will  be  trained  at  Pensacola,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  And  the  acquisition  of  the  airplanes 
and  the  inspection,  will  you  handle  that  through  the 
Navy  in  the  future? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN . Probably  we  will,  sir.  It 
does  not  seem  an  economical  method  for  a small  service 
like  ours  to  attempt  to  set  up  an  inspection  force  of 
its  own.  The  custom  has  been  to  request  the  Navy  to 
inspect  fo3^is  and  pay  them  a percentage  of  the  contract. 
That  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Army  as  well. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Also  to  conduct  the  procurement? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  I think  not,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  would  prefer  to  do  that? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  I think  it  is  preferable 
that  the  Coast  Guard  do  that. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  That  your  own  fund  be  responsible  for 
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your  own  procurement? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN ♦ Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Are  you  limited  by  law  to  procuring 
only  on  the  basis  of  competition,  or  can  you  buy  proprie- 
tary articles? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  We  are  limited  only  on  the 
basis  of  competition,  so  should  it  be  necessary  to  obtain 

what  you  define  as  a proprietary  article,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  ask  either  the  Army  or  Navy  to  obtain  it  for 
us. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Obtain  it  from  the  Army  or  Navy? 

'COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  spoke  a minute  ago  of  the  possible 
economy  of  confining  your  purchases  to  ships  which  were 
already  thoroughly  proved.  That  immediately  fixes  upon 
a special  article  which  you  must  acquire. 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  That  would  depend  on  the  Army  or 

Navy  ? 

OOMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Provided  they  have  anything 
that  is  at  all  suitable. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  WARNER.  We.  have  heard  a good  deal  about  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  Army  and  Navy  aviation  and  on  the 
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place  of  aviation  in  Army  and  Navy  operations.  Your  or- 
ganization is  so  small  and  so  well  integrated  that  if 
you  have  any  internal  dissensions  word  of  it  never  reaches 

the  public  ear.  Is  there  any  marked  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  aviation  in  the  Coast  Guard,  or  does  the  Coast 
Guard  function  as  a unit  on  the  question? 

COMMANDER  FON  PAULSEN.  There  is  a marked  difference 
of  opinion,  sir. 

MR.  WARNER.  That  is, there  is  a body  of  opinion  which 
feels  that  aircraft  are  of  great  use  and  that  the  use  of 
aircraft  should  be  materially  e xpanded? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  ThereAs  a very  small  body 
of  opinion  to  that  effect. 

MR.  WARNER.  I do  not  know  that  we  need  to  pursue 
that  further.  Is  it  generally  agreed  that  aircraft 
are  proving  themselves  in  a limited  field,  or  is  there 
another  body  of  opinion  that  feels  that  the  use  of  air 
service  in  a Coast  Guard  is  still  probationary? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  There  is  a large  body  of 
opinion  which  feels  that  the  us  e of  aircraft  in  the 
Coast  Guard  is  entirely  probationary. 

MR.  WARNER.  vMch  is  skeptical  about  whether  or  not 
it  is  worth  the  money  it  costs? 

COMMANDER  VON  PAULSEN.  Yes.  There  is  no  general 
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education  in  the  Coast  Guard  as  regards  aviation.  There 

is  nothing  in  the  academy,  nothing  in  the  promotion  ex- 
aminations. 
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MR*  WARNER:  X suppose  it  is  true  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  in  the  Navy,  that  the  aviation  officer  has  to 
maintain  general  line  qualifications. 

COMMANDER  von  PAULSEN;  Yes  sirc 
?R.  WARNER:  And  his  promotional  examination  is 
based  on  general  line  duty? 


COMMANDER  von  PAULSEN:  Yes  sir,  we  have  had  several 
examples  of  that  lately*,  One  particular  pilot  was  taken 
in,  in  a temporary  status,  which  we  have  got  to  maintain 
some  two  years,  a former  Army  man,  taken  in  as  a civilian 
flier,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  qualify  for  the 
permanent  line  examination.  He  is  a man  about  34  or  35. 
So  that  he  has  not  been  put  in  the  permanent  service. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  X do  not  know.  S’rom  the  aviation 
point  of  view  we  need  more  such  menj,  because  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  our  officers,  both  junior  officers 
and  also  new  graduates  at  Pensacola,  At  our  air  station 
at  the  present  time  there  is  one  officer  having  about 
three  years*  duty  in  the  field  and  three  having  about 
two  weeks*  duty  in  the  field. 

MR.  WARNER:  You,  as  responsible  for  that  aviation 
unit,  would  say  t..is  officer  has  had  perhaps  enough  sea 
going  experience  to  make  him  useful  in  overseas  operation 
and  Coast  Guard  operation,  providing  he  could  be  restricted 


to  those  operations? 
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GGMMBOER  von  PAULSEN:  He  would,  be  very  useful  in 
the  Coast  Guard  aviation,  provided  he  was  restricted  i: 
aviation  duty.  The  general  policy  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as 
nearly  as  it  may  be  considered  a policy  in  this  respect , 
is  that  aviation  is  entirely  and  must  be  kept  entirely 
an  integral  part  of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  complete  inter- 
changeability of  officers.  No  definite  decision  has 
ever  been  arrived  at  an  to  the  length  of  the  tour  of 
duty,  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  senior  officers 
seems  to  be,  as  nearly  as  I can  gather  it  — I am  giving 
my  own  personal  opinion  that  it  should  be  not  more  than 

three  years  aviation  duty  and  not  more  than  three  years 
duty  not  connected  with  aircraft. 

MR.  WARNER:  Is  thefc©  flying  pay  for  Coast  Guard 
officers? 

COMMANDER  von  PAULSEN;  Yes  sir, 

MR,  WARNER;  50  per  cent? 

COMMANDER  von  PAULSEN;  Yes  sir,  since  1916,  I 
believe.  I think  that  was  provided  for  in  the  Deficiencies 
Act,  to  which  I referred. 

MR,  WARNER:  I suppose  that  may  be  the  occasion 
for  a certain  amount  of  feeling? 

COMMANDER)  von  PAULSEN;  That  has  been  the  cause 
of  heart  burnings  to  all  the  Services. 

MR.  WARNER:  Thank  you  very  much. 


COMMANDER  von  PAULSEN;  Our  mechanics  have  been  taken 
from  general  service  and  trained  the  best  we  can.  W© 
have  a small  group  of  well  trained  mechanics  and  a large 
group  of  not  so  well  trained  mechanics. 

MR.  WARNER:  Are  they\,  also  interchanged  as  between 
aerial  and  marine  duty? 

00 MM AND ER  von  PAULSEN;  We  have  recently  established 
efficiency  ratings8  The  aviation  men,  so  far  as  I am 
informed,  are  still  subject  to  interchange. 

THE  CHAIRMAN;  Anything,  Mr.  Berres? 

MR.  BERRES:  No  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Commander. 


(Witness  Excused) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HAMILTON  FOLEY, 

ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT.  IN  OH ARSE  OF  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  OF  THE  AVIATION  DIVISION  OF  THE 
PITTSBURGH  SCREW  & BOLT  COMPANY 

MR,  HUNSAKER:  Mr.  Foley,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
record,  will  you  kindly  state  your  connection  with  avi- 
ation? 

MR,  FOLEY:  Assistant  to  the  president,  in  charge  of 
public  relations  of  the  Aviation  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Screw  and  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Mr.  Foley,  have  you  some  recmmend- 
ations  to  give  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
Government's  relation  to  the  industry? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Yes  sir,  we  would  like  to  ask  with  zeal 
and  earnestness  that  the  Commission  find  it  agreeable  to 
endorse  the  conclusions  and  the  recommend at  ions  of  the 
Baker  Board  in  the  matter  of  purchases  and  procurement 
policies  set  forth  in  Section  5,  Paragraph  3 of  its  re- 
port. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Which  particular  one?  The  matter  of 
negotiated  contracts? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Yes  sir,  and  as  therein  stated,  the 
recognition  by  the  Baker  Board  that  it  is  more  desirable 
to  have  a satisfactory  nucleus  for  a war  time  aviation 
industry;  tljat  the  nucleus  to  be  maintained  by  an  appropri- 
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ate  procurement  organization  with  contracts  distributed 
to  those  manufacturers  scattered  all  over  the  country 
who  have  proved  by  their  cooperation  with  the  Government 
and  by  the  nature  of  their  products,  that  what  they  have 
and  the  way  they  make  it  is  a real  and  necessary  contri- 
bution to  the  public  defense. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  I am  inclined  to  agree  that  that  is 
desirable,  but  there  appear  to  be  terrific  difficulties 
in  distributing  the  business  among  a so-called  nucleus. 

Do  you  see  any  way  that  that  can  be  donae?  A Government 
officer  is  not  allowed  to  confine  the  distribution  of  a 
business  to  a group  of  experienced  firms  in  whom  he  has 
confidence,  but  you  have  the  matter  of  competition,  de- 
manded by  the  Congress,  and  the  freedom  of  any  new  group 
to  come  in  and  compete  and  see  whet  they  can  do  with  it. 

MR.  FOLEY:  Briefly,  Commander,  we  feel  that  we 

are  all  practical  men,  and  that  we  are  all  Americans,  and 
that  we  agree  with  the  President  that  what  is  needed  is 
team  play*  We  feel  that  if  the  President  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  all  the  facts  that  you  have  heard,  and  if 
he  realized  that  much  of  the  success  of  any  procurement 
program  depends  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Departments, 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  that,  as  a good 
exeoutive  and  as  a practical  executive,  he  would  call 
into  confer enoe  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Commerce, 
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the  Comptroller  General,  the  representative  members  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  explain 
the  facts  as  they  have  been  presented  to  you  and  say: 

,fThe  law  stands  ucpn  the  statute  books.  There  seems  to 
he  some  measure  of  opinion  that,  interpreted!  in  a liberal 
way,  we  could  proceed.  May  it  not  be  agreeable  for  us  all 
to  agree  upon  a program  upon  which  we  can  proceed?'* 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  President 
oould  find  the  opportunity  and  time  to  call  such  a con- 
ference, he  would  do  it.  We  feel  that  this  Board  has 

t 

the  confidenoe  of  the  President,  and,  therefore,  it  has 
invested  upon  it  a superb  amount  of  authority,  and  that 
it  has  the  personal  and  professional  rank  and  prestige  to 
say  absolutely  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Comptroller:  nfe  wish  to  effect  the  team  play  which 
the  President  and  the  country  feels  is  necessary.  May 
we  not  all  cooperate? 11 

MRe  HU  MS  AKER;  Specifically  how  would  you  organize 
the  team?  What  could  the  Congress  do  or  agree  to  in 
theory? 

MR,  FOLEY;  We  feel  that  the  Congress,  as  the 
recprd  stands  today,  was  willing  and  did  pass  the  law  in 
1936,  As  J remember,  some  of  the  sections  of  the  law, 
as  I understand  it,  are  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government  in  such  a way  that  it  would 
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seem  as  though  we  could  prooeed  under  that  law.  I have 
read  the  opinions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  at  least 
those  printed  in  the  hearings,  and  I have  read  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Comptroller  General,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  speaking  with  all  the  reserve  that  the  y felt 
necessary,  that  there  is  still  a modicum  of  chance  or  a 
line  upon  which,  if  there  were  a.oonference  with  the 
executives,  there  could  be  a meeting  of  the  minds  so 
that  they  could  proceed* 

To  be  specific,  I mention  my  own  product,  but  I am 
sure  you  gentlemen  will  accept  my  statement  that  I mention 
it  only  because  I am  so  familiar  with  it  and  because  it 
is  truly  topical  of  the  others* 

Six  years  ago  we  began  the  production  of  a steel 
propellor.  We  felt  faith  in  it,  tut  the  Government 
engineers  had  no  real  faith  in  it*  They  have  cooperated, 
I believe,  wonderfully,  the  Army,  Havy,  and  all  branches 
of  the  Government,  so  that  when  we  read  the  criticisms 
about  these  officers,  we  feel  they  are  most  unfair* 

There  were  many  who  said  that  the  propellor  could 
not  be  manufactured*  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  manufactured 
and  it  is  standard  equipment  for  the  Air  Corps.  And 
possibly  this  month  you  will  find  an  article  in  one  of 
the  high  grade  technical  journals  by  Dr.  Roytoi,  ohief 
of  the  Steel  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  I 
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think  a foot  note  was  written  there  withthe  approval 
of  Dr,  Riggs,  as  to  the  progress  in  steel  in  five  years, 
an<i  in  the  course  of  thafet  article  he  mentions  our  pro- 
pellors  as  one  of  the  outstanding  developments. 

With  those  facts  of  record,  gentlemen,  look  at  these 
fact es  We  have  done  all  this  development  at  our  own 
ezpenseo  We  are  glad  to  do  it. 

MR * HUN 8 AKER 5 You  had  np  development  contracts? 

MR.  FOLEYI  Very  small,  100  blades,  50  blades  * 

MR0  HU  NS  AKERS  Did  you  transfer  your  patent  rights 
with  those  developments? 

MR,  FOLEY:  We  have  never  been  asked  to0  It  has 
never  been  suggested  that  we  should. 

MR»  HUNSAKER:  You  did  not  sign  a patent  clause  for 
those  blades? 

MR.  FOLEY:  No  sir,  we  have  never  been  asked  to. 

As  I say,  we  have  spent  $400,000  or  $500,000  and  have 
received  one  or  two  contracts.  Last  year,  when  the  un- 
fortunate conflict  of  opinion  or  seeming  conflict  between 
t he  members  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Congress  was 
engaging  so  much  attention,  I went  to  Mr.  Woodring,  and 
I had  the  gratification  to  have  Mrc  Woodring  use  these 
words: 

•’Foley,  we  feel  that  we  aregoing  to  be  forced  to 
competitive  bidding,  and  you  oould  not  meet  the  prices  at 
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which  these  other  metal  propellors  are  offered.” 

I explained  the  situation  to  him,  and  he  said*  “Foley* 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  Sir  Corps  is  not  going  to  be 
foroed  to  buy  anything  that  they  do  not  want.  The  law 
has  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  will  be,  but  if  you  are  accurate 
in  stating  that  the  Air  Corps  want  your  propellor,  I do 
not  see  why  the  specifications  cannot  be  drawn  so  that 
they  can  be  bought,” 

Coming  from  Mr,  tBoodring  a year  ago,  at  the  time  of 
that  controversy,  I thought  it  was  a very  liberal,  broad 
minded  point  of  view,  andit  gave  our  company  a great 
deal  of  confidence  to  continue. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  last  week  in  October  there 
were  at  Wright  Field  no  less  than  seven  failures  of 
metal  blades  that  were  being  used  in  the  Army  bombers* 

These  failures  all  came  concurrently,  practically.  It 
was  a blow  to  the  Air  Corps,  Here  we  are  able  to  send 
these  magnificent  planes  into  the  air,  and  here  these 
blades,  which  have  been  bought  for  years,  caused  seven 
failures.  The  result  wras  that  those  blades  were  pulled 
off  and  the  Air  Corps  has  30  experienced  men  putting  on 
the  steel  blades.  We  have  a contract,  which  is  a ne9 
gotiated  contract,  for  certain  work.  It  seems  to  us  that 
here  is  a vindication  of  the  vision  of  five  years  ago 
of  the  propellor  officers  of  the  Army,  and  otther  Depart- 
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ments  of  the  Government,  that  there  was  a desire  for  a 
new  metal  3n  blades0  Wq  were  on  the  eoene  and  we  were 
able  to  finance  ourselves*  They  could  give  us  no  promise, 
but  upon  the  statement  of  what  the  demands  of  the  future 
would  be,  we  have  gone  ahead.  As  I say,  we  have  received 
the  contract  from  the  Air  Corps  for  the  bombing  planes, 
which  ie  a negotiated  contract,  approved  by  Mr.  Woodring 
under  Section  T of  the  Act  of  1926. 

MR.  HttMSAXER;  Did  the  contract  specify  metal  blades 
or  steel  blades  and  without  competition? 

MR,  FOLEY;  Hollow  steel  blades,  designed  so-and-so, 
Pittsburgh  Screw  & Bolt  Company. 

MR.  HUN 8 AKER!  Straight  negotiated  contract? 

9 , 

MR.  FOLEY:  Straight  negotiated  contract,  yes  sir. 

MR.  WARNER;  That  would  stand  a little  elucidation, 

Mr.  Foley,  The  position  of  the  War  Department  seems  to 
be  that  negotiation  is  flatly  illegal.  Mr.  Woodring 
said  that  the  law  had  to  be  obeyed,  and  should  be  obeyed, 
and  Section  T relates  Specifically  to  awards  after  com- 
petition, Do  you  know  under  what  section  of  the  law  they 
a negotiated  this  contract? 

MR.  FOLEY:  One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Army 

regulations  in  Section  T of  the  Act  of  1926.  I can 
give  you  that  later. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Havy  and  by  other  branches 


of  the  Government  how  that  contract  was  put  through.  I 
might  say  this?  The  Air  Corps  felt  that  it  was  most 
desirable  to  have  these  blades  in  quantity.  They  had 
the  thought,  which  is  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Warner*  The 
question  wan  presented  to  the  manufacturer  of  these 
planes,  and  after  a great  deal  of  consideration,  the 
manufacturer  wrote  to  the  Air  Corps,  after  repeated  in- 
quiries s We  recommend11,  or  I think  they  said,  pe  are 
willing  to  accept  for  these  planes  propellors  which  con- 
sist of  drawings  so-and-so  of  the  Lycoming  Company,  which 
was  controlled  by  Pitt,  and  to  use  steel  bLades  designed 
and  manufactured  by  the  Pittsburgh  Screw  & Bolt  Company. ,r 

In  other  words,  the  contractor  sold  hie  planes  to 
the  Government  on  a guarantee  of  performance* 

Mr.  Hunsaker:  You  mean  the  airplane  builder? 

MR.  FOLEY : Yes  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  He  specified  what  propellor  he  wanted 
and  the  Army  had  to  get  the  propellor? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Yes  sir. 

MR,  HUNSAKER;  Do  you  think  that  is  the  beet  way  to 
handle  Army  procurement? 

MR.  FOLEY;  in  one  way,  yes,  and  in  another  way,  no. 
We  find  ourselves  with  this  situation:  As  I say,  that 
negotiated  contract  helped  us  materially  with  a large 
part  of  our  work,  but  it  still  leaves  us  financing  a 
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The  other  day  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  was  in  the  market  for  300  bladeSo  I said  to 
the  responsible  officer  who  knew  about  it,  ”Do  you  not 
feel  justified  in  reoommending  a negotiated  contract  so 
that  we  may  in  some  way  contribute  to  amortize  our  large 
development  expenses?”  I think  the  answer  was  illumin- 
ating, and  I know  how  he  felt  about  it,  about  the  blades 
but  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  ”Foley,  X would  like  to, 
but  I do  not  feel  justified*  It  so  happens  that  the 
metal  blades,  the  aluminum  blades,  are  strong  enough, 
and  under  the  present  uncertainties  prevailing,  X do  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  wise  or  justified  recommending 
such  a high  price  for  your  blades,” 

Now,  if  that  point  of  view  prevailed,  where  would 
we  ever  be? 

These  aluminum  alloy  blades  are  superb,  mag- 
nificent. There  is  no  question  about  it.  They  have 
behind  them  the  best  talent  of  the  aluminum  industry, 
conscientiously  applied  and  consoa/ettiously  and 
efficiently  used  by  the  Government.  But  this  recent, 
dramatic  demonstny ion  af  fright  Field  showed  that  those 
blades  cracked  with  high  powered  engines  necessary  for 
installation  in  these  new  planes,  and  this  type  of  ship 
that  five  years  ago  the  Air  Corps  saw  that  a new  blade 
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would,  have  to  be  available  for#  If  we  had  not  come  into 
the  picture  and  been  willing  to  spend  the  money,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  for  the  Air  Corps  to  do  but  to 
re-design  the  blades  of  the  aluminum  alloy  for  these 
planes,  and  in  that  re-design  there  would  be  a measure  of 
waste,  which  I understand  and  believe  would  be  Quite  un- 
satisfactory for  use  there, 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  I take  it,  Mr,  Foley,  that  your 
company  has  designed  a new  type  of  propellor,  available 
to  the  industry? 

MR,  FOLEY:  We  feel  so, 

. . . . ' * , ‘ •;  ‘ ‘ ■ 

MR,  HUN 8 AKER:  And  have  spent  a lot  of  money  to  do 

. ’ 

it? 

MR,  FOLEY:  Yes  sir, 

MR,  HUN8AKER:  How  will  you  get  that  money  back? 

MR,  FOLEY:  The  only  way  in  whic$  we  cam  hope  to 
get  the  money  back  is  by  the  Government  recognizing  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  propellor,  and  the  procurement 
officers  of  the  Government  negotiating  with  us,  pur- 
chasing it  upon  a price  which  seems  to  them  fair  to  the 
Government  and  to  us. 

MR,  HU NS AKER,  At  a price  which  will  help  to  meet 
that  expense? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Yes  sir.  We  have  opened  our  books  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  particular  representatives  have 
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been  there  for  months  and  say  everything  is  very  satis- 


fact  ory. 

MR.  HU  NS  AKER:  Have  you  a patent  monopoly  for  these 

blades? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Yes  sir.  We  were  asked  by  the  Baker 
Board  if  we  would  be  willing  to  sell  those  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  said,  if  they  were  so  disposed. 

MR.  HU  NS  AKER:  How  did  it  heppen  that  the  Government 
did  not  acquire  such  a right  in  that  patent? 

That  is  something  which  I understand  the  Army  does 
with  development  contracts.  How  did  you  achieve  a con- 
tract except  on  that  basis? 

MR.  FOLEY;  My  only  answer  can  be,  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission,  that  I was  never  asked. 

MR.  HUNS AKER;  They  never  asked  you  to  do  it? 

MR*  FOLEYS  They  never  asked  us  to  do  it. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Is  that  by  way  of  encouraging  you  to 

develop  a second  source  of  supply,  as  a special  favor  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Screw  & Bolt  Company? 

MR.  FOLEY;  I did  not  quite  understand. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  You  were  not  asked  to  go  into  the 

business,  but  were  already  in  it  before  bippr'^aohing  the 
War  Department? 

MR.  FOLEY;  Yes  and  no.  Way  back  at  the  termination 
of  the  World  War,  the  engineers  of  the  Air  Corps  published 
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broadcast  to  the  inventors  of  America  and  appeal  to  give 
thorn  the  benefit  of  their  plans  and  ideas  about  a steel 
propellor.  That  wae  in  1918s  Twenty-nine  designs  were 
studied,  and  among  those  designs  submitted  was  one  design 
submitted  by  a gentleman  with  whom  I have  been  associated. 
Of  the  29,  all  were  unsatisfactory  except  three.  As  to 
the  three,  the  Air  Corps  at  that  time,  in  a book  which 
has  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  inventors  of 
America,  the  Air  Corps  recommended  continued  development 
of  these  three  types*  We  tried  to  continue  the  type  and 
formed  the  Standard  Steel  Propeller  Company  inoorder  to 
carry  that  out.  And  that  is  why  the  word  "steel”  is  in 
its  name0  But  because  our  finances  were  so  limited 
and  because  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  were  then 
ready  to  produce  this  magnificent  now  metal,  we  were 
forced,  or  practically  agreed  to  drop  the  use  of  steel  and 
go  into  aluminum,  which  we  did. 

In  1928,  that  inventor  came  to  me  and  said,  "We 
started  with  a hollow  steel  blade  ten  years  ago,  and  let 
us  re-start." 

I went  to  the  Air  Corps  and  Major  Howard  said,  "By 
jgstd,  I would  thim*  you  have  had  your  fill  of  that.  I am 
a little  doubtful  about  the  welded  steel  propellor,  but 
you  will  get  a fair  deal  from  the  Air  Corps." 

Wq  furnished  one  blade  and  it  failed,  and  they 
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analyzed  it  and  told  us  what  it  was  due  to*  The  result 
was  that  after  these  failures,  we  were  faced  with  a de~ 
oieion  as  to  whether  we  would  continue  with  the  hollow 
steel  propellor* 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Your  patent  covering  that  had  already 
existed? 

MR,  FOLEY:  Had  been  obtained. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  was  not  developed  as  the  result 

of  an  experimental  contraot? 

MR.  FOLEY:  The  Pittsburgh  Screw  & Bolt  Company  de- 
veloped that  patent  before,  or  it  purchased  a patent  and 
started  developing  it. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I think  that  answers  my  question. 
There  is  no  reason  for  a patent  clause? 

MR.  FOLEY:  The  Air  Corps  asked  us  if  we  had  a 
patent,  and  we  told  them  yes,  and  told  them  the  name. 

We  have  the  patent  all  over  the  world c We  have  all  the 
tools  used  in  thedevelopment  of  the  patent*  General 
Drum  said,  "If  the  Government  were  to  obtain  the  patent, 
or  such  rights  to  your  patent,  you  would  still  have  a 
Monopoly  by  virtue  of  your  control  of  ghis  machinery?" 

I t •'Old  him  that  would  te  true  literally,  but  if  there 
was  ever  a question  of  the  Government  wanting  it  and 
asking  us  for  it,  there  would  be  no  question  of  complete 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  ourselves* 
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MR.  HUNSAKERs  So  that  there  is  competition,  re- 
gardless of  patents,  between  two  sets  of  metal  blades 
in  this  country? 

MR.  FOLEY;  To  this  extent:  That  days  ago,  on 

the  38th,  Wright  called,  for  a bid,  opening  for  so  many 
blades,  It  said,  lfmetal  propeller  blades  designed  so- 
and-so  ,r.  We  have  a hollow  steel  blade  which  conforms 
to  all  the  conditions  of  that  requirement,  and  the  price 
at  which  we  can  offer  that  blade  right  mm  willbs  $50.00 
or  $60.00  more  than  the  price  at  which  the  Government  can 
buy  the  aluminum  blade e They  can  buy  the  aluminum  blade 

at  that  price,  and  in  14  years,  the  Government  having 
bought  so  many  thousand  of  them,  and  Government  purchases 
having  contributed  so  materially,  it  has  meant  that  the 
aluminum  company  can  and  has  reduced  the  price. 

Now,  the  steel  industry  has  come  into  the  steel 
propellor  field.  We  have  had  come  to  us  conscientiously 
and  in  a business  like  way  the  representatives  of  all 
the  major  steel  Q&vpo rat ions.  They  have  put  at  our 

service  all  their  research  staffs,  I am  not  a technical 
man,  but,  as  I underetandit , there  is  a difference  between 
tool  steel  and  plane  steel,  and  that  up  to  the  recent 
present  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  production 
of  plane  steel  of  uniform  finenness,  suoh  as  you  find  in 
high  grade  tool  steel*  The  problem  now  is,  and  the 
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problem  upon  which  all  the  steel  industries  are  willing 
and  offering  to  cooperate,  is  to  give  us  plane  steel  for 
these  blades  which  will  be  comparable  to  the  finest  tool 
steel  of  which  America  is  capable® 

80  that  we  feel,  as  the  situation  is  today,  we  have 
made  available  a new  propellor  which  has  a greater  factor 
of  strength,  and  with  all  the  appropriate  efficiency,  butt 
we  must  either  write  off  all  of  the  costs  or  lose  the 
orders  which  are  being  awarded,  because  of  the  uncertainty 
that  has  existed  about  the  procurement  policy® 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Do  you  feel  that  procurement  orders 

* 

should  be  distributed  only  among  established  firms? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Provided  those  firms  have,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government,  proved  that  their  product  is 
essential,  and  provided  that  they  have  proved  to  the 
Government  that  the  personnel  and  equipment  and  policies 
of  administration  arq  such  that  the  Government  can  approve, 

MR.  HUWSAKER:  And  this  recommendation  is  more 
general  thah  $ust  applying  to  two  propellors? 

MR.  FOLEY:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  HU&SAKER:  All  accessories  for  aircraft  in  gener- 
al? 

MR,  FOLEY:  Yes  sir,  I used  the  propellor  inci- 
dentally. Of  course  I think  it  applies  to  all, 

MR.  HUN8AKER:  Do  you  believe  that  the  accessories 
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should  he  purchased  by  the  Services  in  accordance  with 
the  r ecommend at i one  of  the  airplane  manufacturer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  supplier  of  the  complete  object, 
and  all  engines,  propellors,  accessories,  etc.,  specified 
by  him? 

MR.  FOLEY:  I believe  that  that  policy  makes 
possible  — I am  not  saying  prpbable  ~~  an  opportunity 
for  intercorporate  influence  in  a very  definite  way. 

The  Government  Departments  have  been  accused  of  being 
biased  in  favor  of  various  companies.  You  gentlemen 
know  better  than  anybody  else  with  wh&t  accuracy  or  what 
justification  that  criticism  is  made.  I believe  none. 

But  mow,  as  long  as  the  Government  Departments  have  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  a reasonable  measure  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  allocation  of  contracts,  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  promote  the  development  of  such  projects 
as  ours,  whether  it  be  engines,  instruments,  or  other- 
wise. 

But  when  you  take  from  them  that  discretion  and  make 
the  law  read  so  that  the  accessories  shall  be  those  which 
are  recommended  by  the  corporation,  do  you  not  open  the 
door  to  corporate  influence? 

Hone  of  us  want  to  believe  that  corporate  merit  and 
corporate  influence  and  corporate  policies  entitle  them 
to  that,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  there  are  contacts 
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and.  friendship  and  business  arrangements^  So  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  open  the  doors  to  that. 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  It  is  possible  that  the  Service  might 
not  get  the  best  propeller  if  it  were  left  to  the  air- 
plane builder  to  decide,  is  it  not? 

MR.  FOLEY:  There  are  contracts  pending  now,  and 
the  Air  Corps  is  one  branch  of  the  Government  which  I 
mention  — * only  a s one  — that  it  is  studying  and  evalu- 
ating some  plans  submitted  to  them  upon  planes.  As  I 
understand  and  believe,  the  proposals  carry  with  them 
the  recommendation  of  fche  manufacturer  that  they  use 
this  engine  and  those  instruments  and  designate  the  in- 
struments. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  analyze  the  facts  in  order  to 
find  whether  corporations  making  those  proposals  are 
affiliated,  or  were  until  recently,  and  probably  are  with 
corporations  manufacturing  other  parts,  that  can  be  done. 
So  that  you  open  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  a com- 
plete influence,  suggesting  and  recommending  the  manu- 
facture of  definite  accessories. 

You  may  say,  "The  governmental  Departments  will  have 
the  right  to  raj  ec  u. 11 

In  the  particular  case  of  propellors,  the  situation 
is  this:  That  if  a plane  manufacturer  presents  a plane 
and  designates  an  aluminum  alloy  propeller,  the  Air  Corps 
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*uli  LJt>.ni  a po^ioion  uo  say,  *•  We  cannot  conscientiously 
and  truthfully  say  that  that  propellor  -won’t  perform  the 
service*  We  feel  that  a steel  propellor  has  higher 
factors  of  safety,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep 
the  steel  propellor  in  the  picture. 11 

An  officer  of  the  Air  Corps  said  to  me  about  three 
or  four  days  ago,  ’’Foley,  when  you  came  to  us  with  your 
proposition,  do  you  know  what  was  really  in  our  minds? 

We  visualized4  then,  five  years  ahead.  We  saw  that  in 
four  or  five  years  there  would  be  1,000  &nd2,000  horse- 
power engines®  We  felt  that  the  aluminum  alloy  blades 
for  those  engines  would  have  to  be  so  heavy  that  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  have  another  propellor,  lighter 
and  stronger,  if  possible.  That  is  why  we  asked  you. 
Your  picture  is  not  an  immediate  one.  And  your  oppor- 
tunity is  not  the  immediate  one,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  aluminum  blade  will  functions  But  do  not  be  im- 
patient, your  chance  is  coming  very  quickly.  The  1,000 
horsepower  engine  is  coming  very  soon.” 

MR.  HUNSAiCEB:  In  the  meantime  you  have  got  to  stay 
in  business? 

MR.  FOLEY:  In  the  meantime  we  have  got  to  stay 
in  business.  We  have  welders  and  we  have  had  technical 
men  oome  to  see  us  and  tell  us  that  we  could  not  weld 
as  we  weld.  We  have  had  otfcjasr  technical  men  ask  to  come 
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and  see  ue,  and  ask  their  men  to  see  how  we  do  weld*  fe 
had  one  of  the  greatest  steel  companies  in  the  country 
have  a man  there,  and  when  we  showed  him  the  specif i~ 
cations  for  the  steel,  lie  said,  "Fiddlesticks,  you  better 
stiok  to  your  screws  and  bolts*11  X said,  "Take  that 
back  to  your  laboratory  and  analyze  it  and  see  if  it 
meets  the  specifications.  That  steel  has  been  made  by  a 
manufacturer  who  has  had  a great  reputation  over  a period 
of  years  on  tool  steel,  and  he  has  been  willing  to  spend 
money  and  cooperate  with  us  to  get  the  properties  ob~ 
tained  in  other  steel* 11 

The  man  came  back  and  said,  "You  win.  We  axe  very 
much  pleased  with  it." 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  said  that  as  a steel  pro- 
peller the  propellor  nowmade  is  a pleasure  and  pride  to 
any  steel  man. 

alii  those  facte  be  true,  what  is  a board  of 
directors  going  to  say,  and  what  decision  will  it  make 
when  told,  "We  lost  that  order  because  we  cannot  offer  it 
at  the  price  at  which  the  other  one  is  offered?" 

THE:  CHAIRMAN?  Any  questions,  Mr.  Warner? 

MR.  WARNER:  I think  that  tells  the  story. 

THE  GHAIRMAK:  Anything,  Mr.  Berres? 

MR.  BERRES:  No  sir. 

THE  CHAIMIAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Foley. 


(fitness  Excused.) 
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THE  OHAIRMiHs  We  will  now  adjourn  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:30« 

(Whereupon,  at  11:45  ofclook  a«  ma>  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30.) 
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.>  131 
STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  right,  General. 

MR.  MITCHELL:  I suppose  you  are  getting  pretty  well  fed 
up  on  this  stuff  and  want  people  to  get  through  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  I will  touch  on  some  of  the  things 
which  I think  it  is  difficult  to  speak  about  in  open  session. 

I think  that  when  you  regard  a governmental  activity, 
you  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole 
country  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  outfit  prim- 
arily, and  then  fit  all  the  different  elements  of  it  into 
the  picture,  so  that  you  will  benefit  the  greatest  number  of 
our  people  as  possible. 

That  gets  down  to  what  is  the  conception  of  the  use  of 
our  aviation,  and  what  it  is  all  about.  Is  it  going  to  be 
an  auxiliary  of  the  navy  or  an  auxiliary  of  the  army,  or  is 
it  going  to  be  used  merely  for  an  accumulation  of  private 
fortunes  in  this  country,  or  is  it  going  to  be  developed  as 
a great  national  asset?  That  is  the  question  which  is  before 
us. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  every 
nation  in  the  world  recognizes  that  when  you  put  it  down  on 
paper  that  the  potentialities  of  aircraft  as  such 
on  a large  scale  are  incalculable.  There  is  no  question 
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about  that.  All  the  nations  in  their  national  policy 
acknowledge  it. 

Now  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  have  got  to  develop 
aviation  for  the  attack  of  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  net  for 
the  protection  of  your  army  or  your  navy. 

New,  in  this  country  we  have  had  no  policy  whatsoever 
about  our  aviation,  in  any  branch  of  it.  We  have  three 
general  groups  into  which  our  aviation  is  divided.  One  is 
the  group  which  you  might  oall  the  navy  group.  The  navy 
attempts  to  adapt  aviation  for  its  own  uses.  Aviation 
unquestionably  can  destroy  any  fleet  that  can  exist  on  top 
of  the  water.  There  is  no  question  about  that  whatever,  and 
it  can  get  you  to  them  anywhere,  and  it  cannot  be  stopped. 

Now  then,  why,  under  those  conditions,  should  the  navy, 
which  is  really  diminishing  in  importance  to  us  as  a great 
element  of  national  defense,  be  given  the  greatest  voice 
in  handling  our  air  power,  which  it  has  done  through  the 
appropriations  that  it  has  got? 

Now,  you  can  see  the  way  the  navy  used  its  air  power  or 
its  air  service  very  well.  You  saw  it  the  other  day  when 
you  were  down  there.  They  use  it  exactly  the  same  as  we  used 
aviation  during  the  war  with  the  army.  They  provide  for 
observation  for  the  big  guns,  the  same  as  our  army  aviation 
was.  Those  are  the  seaplanes,  which  in  each  case  they 
launch  by  catapults  from  the  battleship.  They  provide  for 
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what  we  call  army  reconnaisean/and  what  they  call  scouuing, 
long  distance  scouting  which  proceed  from  the  oarriers. 

They  provide  for  local  protection  in  the  form  of  pursuit, 
and  they  provide  for  a direct  attack  in  the  form  of  torpedoes, 
and  bombardment  attack.  There  is  no  difference  between 
their  system  whatsoever  over  that  which  we  used  during  the 
war  in  its  conception.  It  is  merely  aviation  that  is  put 
around  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  fleet  going. 

Now,  if  those  ships,  that  is,  the  airplanes,  were  used 
off  of  those  carriers,  with  regular  armament,  that,  is,  with 
torpedoes,  bombs,  and  ammunition  and  gas,  and  one  mal-functioi 
occurred,  which  will  occur  in  time  of  war,  the  whole  thing 
goes  up  in  smoke.  If  one  projectile  of  any  sise  over  a 
3-inch  projectile  hits  those  ships,  they  are  goners.  There- 
fore, the  whole  idea  of  aircraft  carriers,  is  a very 
dangerous  thing  to  hang  to.  You  cannot  depend  upon  them. 

If  you  are  going  to  depend  on  those  carrying  your  aircraft 
around,  you  will  soon  f ind  you  have  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they  are  tying  up  these 
aircraft  carriers,  and  so  forth,  and  attempting  to  shew,  as 
the  army  and  navy  does,  that  the  navy  will  have  to  handle 
stuff  at  sea  and  have  it  brought  by  aircraft  that  can  go 
long  distances,  and  that  can  attack  vital  centers,  and  that 
cannot  work  so  as  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  other  man  — - 
those  are  not  being  developed.  They  are  not  having  any 
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practice  with  them.  There  has  been  no  practice  with  big 

bombs  since  I had  charge  of  aviation.  Just  think  of  that. 

Not  any  at  all.  I think  there  were  six  or  seven  bombs  fired 
ge 

at  a br id/ somewhere  in  the  south.  I forget  where  it  was  in 
the  south.  (Conferring  with  Secretary),  pee  Dee  River.  That 
is  all  the  practice  which  has  been  had  with  big  bombs.  There 
is  no  continuous  practice  on  the  approach  to  places  and  about 
how  they  should  be  handled  or  how  the  attack  should  be  dis- 
tributed, how  particular  plants  should  be  attacked,  or  reser- 
voirs or  such  centers.  None  of  that  stuff  is  being  done  at 
all. 

So  that  as  long  as  you  have  the  conception  of  aviation 
as  it  is  now  in  this  country,  that  is,  as  a protection  for 
the  army  or  navy,  you  will  never  get  anywhere.  An  army  can 
only  see  the  battlefield  immediately  in  front  of  it.  That  is 
only  about  five  or  six  miles.  It  cannot  see  anything  elso. 
Its  whole  training  and  everything  else  is  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  on  a battle  and  getting  a decision. 

Now,  a great  many  of  us  in  this  country  think  that  in 
a major  war  the  army  may  never  be  brought  into  action  at  alio 
That  is,  if  your  aviation  is  properly  organized  and  handled 
and  we  have  a war  with  a foreign  oountry,  such  as  Japan  or 
with  some  European  country,  then  your  army  will  never  get 
into  action  at  all  in  great  masses.  It  has  been  conceived 
before.  And,  consequently,  if  you  allow  an  army  to  be  one  of 


the  major  developers  in  aviation,  youwonrt  get  the  greatest 
expansion  of  it,  as  you  would  if  it  were  independently 
developed,  because  they  not  only  do  net  understand  the  pos- 
sibilities of  it  but  the  whole  army  training  is  such  that 
the  personnel  who  are  put  into  it  cannot  learn  about  what  it 
is. 

The  other  thing  about  it  is  the  perfect  incompetency  of 
the  men  put  in  charge  of  both  the  army  and  navy,  perfect 

incompetence  so  far  as  aviation  is  concerned.  The  higher- 

mg 

rarui~/policy  in  both  services  is  such  that  it  is  not  desired 
to  give  younger  men  the  oommand^  which  they  should  have, 
that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a development  of  aviation. 
A man  is  picked  off  the  deck  of  a battleship  and  they  say, 
nYou  are  it,  go  play  with  aviation  and  fly  around  in  the 
air  and  put  some  wings  on.”  That  has  been  done  in  the  army 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  the  navy.  The  navy,  however, 
traveling  around  the  world  more  than  the  army  and  seeing 
B things  to  a greater  extent,  they  are  not  bound  down  to 

regulations  and  a set  of  rules  quite  as  much  as  our  little 
army  in  this  country  is.  They  are  much  more  flexible  and 
adaptable. 

0ur  army  here  in  this  country  as  soon  as  peace  times  come, 
it  has  been  its  history  every  time,  becomes  so  hide-bound 
that  it  is  impossible  to  change  it  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

This  Baker  board  performance  is  nothing  but  a subterfuge. 
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It  merely  divides  aviation  into  more  parts  than  it  did  before. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  We  had  all  the  so-called 
headquarter  air  forces.  All  the  offensive  air  force  was 

under  that  plan.  French  aviation  is  that  way  and  the  Britm 

force 

ish  independent  air  is  that  way.  Du*1  outfit  in  the 
fall  of  1918  was  accumulating  a big  force  for  the  bombard- 
ment for  the  interior  of  Germany.  That  was  organized  in  the 
wings  and  brigades  division.  There  were  to  be  three  divi- 
sions and  it  was  under  general  headquarters,  and  there  was 
nothing  new  about  it  whatever. 

So  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  saying  that  we  do  not 
need  an  independent  air  force  the  way  Europe  does  is  entirely 
fallacious,  because  in  Europe  you  are  bound  to  have  armies 
in  contact  right  away  because  the  f rontiers  are  so  dose 
together,  that  is  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  If  you 
are  ever  going  to  have  any  place  where  it  would  be  neoessary 
to  tie  up  air  forces  to  armies,  it  would  be  in  Europe.  Here, 
as  I said  before,  you  may  have  a whole  campaign  without  the 
army  ever  being  brought  into  use  at  all  or  a surface  navy. 

It  will  all  be  conducted  by  submarines  and  in  the  air. 

Therefore,  that  argument  is  entirely  fallacious.  There 
is  no  defense  whatever  in  not  giving  aviation  a separate 
existence  and  developing  according  to  its  own  destiny,  you 
might  say. 


Now,  the  third  thing  which  I think  is  very  serious  is 
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this;  we  have  the  army  and  the  navy,  each  pulling  for  it- 
self, and  the  third  is  this  manufacturers1  group  of  air- 
craft people.  I think  that  is  a very  serious  thing  here. 

They  get  that  money.  They  are  alwa3ss  able,  I think,  to 
dictate  what  equipment  we  shall  have.  I think  that  is  why 
we  are  so  far  behind.  The  profit  motive  is  there  in  the 
whole  thing.  They  want  to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible 
and  get  the  maximum  production  sale  for  theix  equipment. 

MR.  LANE:  Which  ones  are  you  talking  about? 

MR.  MITCHELL;  The  Manufacturers1  Aircraft  Association, 
the  whole  outfit.  They  wield  undue  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  I think,  and  they  are  assisted  by 
the  army  and  navy  people  to  keep  from  getting  unified  avia- 
tion. All  three  of  those  elements  work  together.  The 
manufacturers  want  the  things  divided  because  in  that  way 
more  money  will  be  spent  and  there  will  be  more  overlapping 
of  functions. 

So  that  these  three  elements  work  against  the  unified 
policy  of  air  power. 

(At  this  point  an  informal  discussion  wag  had  off  the 
record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows); 

MR.  WARNER;  General,  you  say  you  think  that  the  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  on  by  a group  of  permanent  employees, 
government  personnel? 


MR.  MITCHELL:  Yes,  sir. 
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MR.  WARNER;  Is  that  the  practice  in  any  other  country? 

MR.  MITCHELL:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  all  based  on  that. 

MR.  WARNER:  I thought  the  British  had  been  rapidly 
demobalizing  their  government  establishments  and  turning 
the  work  over  to  private  industry,  in  a large  degree. 

MR.  MITCHELL;  They  do  all  the  repair  work  and  all 
the  construction  work  in  private  plants,  as  far  as  possible, 
but  the  personnel  is  all  grouped  around  the  air  force. 

That  is  a good  thing  in  the  whole  business,  and  they  employ 
the  engineers,  the  best  they  oan  get,  the  way  we  used  to. 

MR.  WARNER:  You  mean  employ  men  in  the  air  force? 

MR.  MITCHELL:  Yes,  sir,  they  give  them  development 
contracts,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

MR.  WARN!.?.;  If  they  give  them  development  contracts, 
they  are  in  private  industry,  are  they  not? 

MR.  MITCHELL:  Yes,  sir,  sure,  but  you  must  base  it  on 
something  which  has  the  profit  motive  removed  as  much  as 
possible;  otherwise,  you  will  get  improper  development  in 
aviation. 

The  air  force  over  in  England  tells  the  army  where  to 
get  off,  and  the  navy  where  to  get  off,  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference.  There  is  not  a single  man  here  who  is  a 
trained  air  man  who  can  come  before  you  that  is  not  influ- 
enced by  the  army  or  navy.  If  he  tells  you  something  that 
is  not  in  accord  with  their  policy,  he  will  be  ''canned'*  at 
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once;  that  is,  the  chances  are  he  will.  These  men  know  that, 
so  that  you  cannot  get  a free  expression  of  opinion  except 
from  very  few  people. 

The  other  people  who  have  appeared  before  you  here  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  aviation  from  a commercial 
standpoint  or  transportation  standpoint,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  out-and-out  compari- 
sons unless  you  get  your  personnel  removed  from  all  these 
things  and  dictate  government  work.  Those  things  can  be 
made  to  fit  into  each  other  very  well,  and  have  been  done 
in  every  country.  We  could  do  it  here,  in  fact,  we  had 
an  independent  air  force  here  for  five  years,  from  1919  to 

1935.  Then  other  influences  came  in  and  hurt  it. 

Mr.  Warner: 

/ There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  follow  up  with 
you  a little  bit  further,  General.  You  spoke  of  the 
disposition  of  th©  American  manufacturers  to  resist  any 
progress  which  would  establish  a better  method  of  purchase 
of  new  tools,  and  so  forth.  mWould  you  say  that  taking 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  as  typical  of  a country  with 
a doctrine  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  by having  an  independ- 
ent air  establishment,  would  you  say  that  there  had  been 
a more  fundamental  change  in  the  appearance  and  general 
nature  and  type  of  aircraft  used  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  in 
the  past  eight  years  than  in  the  American  service? 

MR.  MITCHELL:  No,  I do  not  think  there  has  been  much 
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more  in  appearance* 

MR.  WARNER:  It  ie  my  impression  that  the  British  in 
type  and  structure  were  in  that  position  as  compared  with 
1925. 

MR.  MITCHELL:  They  are,  but  it  is  better  than  ours. 

This  low-winged  monoplane  is  good  from  a military  standpoint. 
With  the  engines  which  we  have  at  this  time,  they  could  go 
to  that,  but  we  are  not  developing  iA  any  at  all.  I know 
what  those  people  are  doing.  I probably  have  better  informs 
ation  on  what  is  going  on  inside  there  than  anybody  else. 
These  questions  of  navigation  instruments,  bomb  sights  and 
methods  of  getting  other  places  are  being  worked  on  all  the 
time,  and  we  are  not  doing  it. 

As  far  as  engines  are  concerned,  w^have  done  very  little 
in  the  10  years  that  I can  see,  very  little.  On  Deisel 
engine  development,  we  have  done  nothing.  I do  not  see  that 
we  are  doing  anything  with  steam  engines  at  all.  Whether 
that  is  a good  thing  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  I think  it 
should  be  worked  on. 

Jlu. 

MR.  WARNER:  Is  anybody  doing  anything  with  steam 
engines? 

MR.  MITCHELL;  Yes,  surely  they  are. 

MR.  WARNER:  You  do  not  mean  steam-cooled,  but  steam 
engines? 

MR.  MITCHELL;  Steam  engines. 
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THS  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  know  Colonel  Arnold  of  the  Air 
Corps? 

MR.  MITCHELL:  Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Colonel  Arnold  has  heretofore  held  very 
much  the  same  position  which  you  hold  now. 

MR.  MITCHELL:  Everybody  who  has  had  any  service  does. 
THE  CHAIRMAN:  He  was  here  earlier  in  the  week,  and  he 
testified  here  that  while  he  had  held  the  position  which 
you  hold  now,  that  he  believed  that  under  the  new  set-up 
conditions  would  be  changed  to  meet  most  of  the  objections 
that  had  heretofore  been  held  by  him  and  others  who  felt 
like  him,  and  like  you,  and  he  felt  the  proper  and  wise 
thing  to  do  was  to  give  this  new  set-up  a trial  for  at  least 
two  years  to  see  how  it  worked. 

MR.  MITCHELL:  I do  not  agree  with  him  on  that,  Mr. 
Howell*  It  is  going  backwards  on  the  thing.  What  will 
happen  is,  you  get  a bigger  appropriation  and  buy  a whole 

lot  of  airplanes  at  once,  and  you  will  have  people  put  at 

corps 

the  head  of  the  airport  who  do  net  know  anything  about  it. 

If  Arnold  were  put  there,  it  would  be  a different  thing, 

but  I do  net  know  that  he  could  swing  it,  if  it  was  mixed 

will 

up  with  the  army,  and  you/have  this  terrible  crash  again. 

And  when  you  have  another,  if  it  comes,  you  must  take  it 
cut  of  their  hands  for  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  waiting? 

The  experience  of  everybody  has  been  just  the  same. 
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You  will  have  all  this  pulling  and  holding  all  the  way- 
through.  The  army  will  want  to  keep  their  things;  the  army 
and  navy  will  have  to  have  some  demarcation.  Of  course,  the 
navy  wants  to  draw  a line  up  from  the  coast  and  say  that 
everything  over  the  water  must  be  under  the  navy  and  every- 
thing over  the  laid  must  be  under  the  army.  That  has  been 
proved  fallacious.  The  transport  people  want  to  get  the 
special  rate-fixing  arrangement  for  their  outfit  removed 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I think  that  would 
be  a great  mistake,  and  all  aviation  should  be  unde&  one 
head. 

You  will  get  some  proposition  up  for  unified  buying  and 
centralized  purchasing.  Every  country  has  been  through  all 
these  things.  If  you  will  get  centralized  purchasing,  it 
will  fall  under  the  hands  of  the  people  connected  with  air- 
craft, and  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose,  primarily,  and 
the  people  who  fly  wonft  get  the  equipment  they  want.  That 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  country  whidh  has  tried 
it. 

For  instance,  you  take  our  weather  business.  Now  it 
is  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is  a very 
serious  thing.  That  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  air  force, 
and  we  ought  to  have  world  surveys  of  meteorological  condi- 
tions made,  and  the  thing  developed  exactly  for  the  air. 

Take  Alaska,  and  that  thing  ought  to  be  carefully  looked 


ever  from  an  aeronautical  standpoint,  I mean  the  weather* 

Those  are  the  principal  things  about  which  X wanted  to 

speak.  It  all  depends  on  the  executive,  of  course,  what  he 

but 

is  going  to  do  about  it 5 /unless  you  do  something  at  this 
time  I think  it  will  be  a very  serious  set-back  in  our 
whole  government  policy  about  national  defense  and  air 
transport.  I do  not  see  hew  things  can  continue  as  they 
are  now.  You  have  different  groups  grabbing  at  this  and 
that,  none  of  whom  are  competent,  aeronautic ally  speaking, 
and  they  are  not  developing  personnel  so  that  it  will  work 
essentially  under  the  government. 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Navy  Air  Corps. 

Those  people  are  commissioned  in  the  air  service  and  are 
not  in  the  navy,  but  are  detailed  in  the  navy,  and  those 
people  in  the  army  are  held  under  the  general  staff,  and 
the  general  army  structure  which  aims  at  a picked  battle 
against  a hostile  enemy.  That  is  their  principle. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Then  you  think  the  navy  policy  with 
regard  to  the  air  corps  is  better  than  the  army? 

MR.  MITCHELL;  I think  so,  but  I think  it  is  a thing 
which  is  impossible  of  solution  unless  they  take  over  the 
whole  thing  and  operate  them  from  a land  basis,  and  then 
you  get  an  air  force.  Anything  which  floats  on  the  water 
can  be  sunk.  They  acknowledge  that  now  themselves.  They 
did  not  a few  years  ago.  I mean  frem  the  air.  X think  from 
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every  standpoint,  economy,  governmental  organization, 
honesty  in  administration  and  everything,  that  we  should  pro- 
vide for  a separate  department  for  the  air.  You  can  begin 
it  in  a small  way,  if  you  want  to,  w«  all  found  out  about 
that  the  ether  day,  and  I have  a bill  which  has  been  drawn 
up  which  I will  put  into  the  record.  (Handing  paper  to 
Commission.)  That  is  a pretty  well  thought  cut  bill.  That 
is  the  result  of  15  years’  work.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  seen  a copy  of  that  or  not.  That  bill  was  first  gotten 
out  in  1919,  that  is  the  original  of  it,  and  then  it  was 
revised,  the  Curry  Bill,  and  it  has  been  revised  and  revised. 
I do  not  say  it  is  perfect  yet,  but  it  is  a bill  covering 
things  pretty  well. 

By  the  way,  I suppose  you  have  seen  the  Crowell  Report. 

I want  to  try  to  make  it  just  as  strong  as  I can  that 
we  have  got  to  get  an  absolute  straight  policy  for  aviation, 
for  the  government  to  follow,  one  that  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  army  and  navy  and  from  the  people  who  make  money 
by  it,  and  you  have  got  to  provide  a personnel  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  it.  Without  that,  I do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
have  any  national  defense  worth  speaking  of.  I think  that 
has  been  everybody  else’s  experience  in. the  world. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  all  these  things  are  inimical  to 
them,  and  that  is  why  we  have  been  set  back  so  far.  We  can 
easily  lead  the  world  and  we  can  airplanise  the  world,  but 
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we  oannot  do  it  under  the  present  system,  X am  oonvinced  of 
t ha  t • 


I am  very  much  obliged  for  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  come  in  here,  and  if  I can  do  anything  more  to  help,  I 
want  to  do  it. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  will  leave  this  for  our  reoord, 
General? 

MR.  MITCHELL;  Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  General,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you* 

(Witness  excused. ) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  adjourn  until  Monday  morning 


at  9 ; 30. 

(Thereupon  at  10:40  o*clock,  a.  m*  9 an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  Monday  morning  at  9:30  a.  m. , 
November  26,  1934.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  JUAN  TERRY  TRIPPE, 

PRESIDENT,  PAN-AMERICAN  AIRWAYS. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Let  ub  proceed. 

MR.  LANE:  Mr.  Trippe,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
record,  will  you  please  state  your  present  and  past 
conneotion  with  aeronaut ice$ 

MR.  TRIPPE:  I am  president  of  the  Pan-American 

Airways.  My  previous  experience  with  aviation  extends 
back  to  1927  and  1928,  and  I served  in  the  Navy,  and  ray t 
experience  in  commercial  aviation  dates  back  to  1933, 
when  the  Long  Island  Airways,  a small,  fixed  base 
operation  was  undertaken. 

I was  also  managing  director  of  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  Incorporated,  which  operated  a domestic  line 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  with  domestic  air  mail 
contract  number  one. 

I have  served  as  president  of  the  Pan-American 
Airways  since  1927,  when  service  was  inaugurated  between 
Key  West  and  Havana. 

MR.  LANE:  Mr.  Trippe,  you  m8.y  proceed  with 
whatever  statement  you  have  to  present  to  the  Commission, 

MR.  TRIPPE i Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Commission: 

I wish  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your 
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invitation  to  appear  before  you  and  express  my  views  with 
respect  to  that  phase  of  the  aviation  industry  with  which 
I am  somewhat  familiar  — International  Air  Transport* 

I have  limited  my  observations  to  international  air 
transport,  but  would  be  glad  to  have  the  members  of  the 
Commission  interrupt  me  at  any  time. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  trade  develops  only 
with  improved  communication  facilities.  With  the  exception 
of  certain  points  in  Canada  and  Mexico  served  by  railroad 
and  highway,  our  international  trade  has  had  to  depend  on 
slow  water  transportation.  No  railroads  and  no  highways 
oonnect  the  United  States  with  the  great  countries  of 
South  America,  yet  Latin  America  is  our  natural  outlet 
market.  Those  great  nations  to  the  South,  rioh  in  unde- 
veloped resources,  need  our  manufactured  goods.  In  spite 
of  slow  inadequate  communications,  in  normal  times1*  our 
annual  trade,  in  this  area,  reaohed  a total  as  high  as 
two  billion  dollars. 

The  totalabsence  of  all  but  boat  transportation 
to  our  principal  foreign  markets  emphasizes  the  utility 
and,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  passenger,  mail  and  express 
air  services  on  our  international  trade  routes,  if 
American  trade  is  to  continue  to  develop. 

Filling  this  great  communications  gap  during  the 
past  few  yearB,  even  the  limited  air  services  now  available 
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to  Latin  Amerioa  have  become  an  essential  faotor  in  out 
foreign  commerce.  In  just  a few  months  more,  the  new 
high  speed  clippers  will  have  gone  into  service  on  the 
important  East  Coast  route  serving  the  great  citieB  of 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  eight  day  schedule  from  Buenos 
Aires  will  have  been  out  to  five.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  over 
two  weeks  away  by  other  means  of  travel,  will  be  but  four 
days  from  Washington.  International  air  transport  will 
b®  still  more  economically  important  to  our  country,  than 
It  is  today. 

American  international  air  transport,  furthermore, 
is  of  real  value  to  our  national  security.  Politically 
impossible  of  installation  or  maintenance  by  our 
Government,  the  System^  airways  are  always  available 
at  a minute1 s notice  in  time  of  national  emergency,  and 
for  tactical  maneuvers,  or  ferrying  flight  equipment  in 
time  of  peace. 

Aircraft  designed  and  adapted  for  long  range  inter- 
national air  transport  wervice  are  of  value  in  war  time 
to  maintain  essential  lines  of  communications  and  for 
patrol,  observation,  transport  and  bombing  purposes. 
Likewise  of  value  are  the  trained  corps  of  American 
pilots,  together  with  flight  crews  and  ground  staffs,  all 
familiar  with  peculiar  flying  and  ground  conditions 
throughout  the  tropics  and  in  Alaska. 
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The  manufacturing  industry  receives  continuing 
benefits  from  orders  for  the  relatively  large  multi- 
engined airoraft  operated  in  foreign  service.  In  par- 
ticular, that  section  of  our  aircraft  industry  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  large  marine  types  is  benefited, 
for  only  on  the  international  routes  are  civil  aircraft 
of  this  kind  operated. 

The  international  air  services,  too,  are  of 
peculiar  usefulness  in  the  development  of  our  social  and 
cultural  relations  with  foreign  countries.  That  intangible 
item,  sometimes  referred  to  as  ’’good  will”,  is  as 
important  to  nations  as  it  is  to  individuals  and 
business  corporations.  Many  hundreds  of  letters  received 
from  executives  and  chief  officials  of  foreign  nations 
serve  as  testimony  to  the  very  real  benefits  accruing  to 
this  Government  through  it  s air  transport  services 
abroad. 

Fully  appreciating  the  important  direct  and  corollary 
advantages  of  international  air  service,  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  extended  their  civil  air  services 
into  the  international  field  some  years  before  the  United 
States  did. 

Before  referring  to  the  operations  of  Pan  American 
Airways,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission,  I 
believe,  to  briefly  review  the  development  and  current 
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status  of  the  international  air  lines  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  other  principal  powers  — for  these  are 
the  lines  that  will  compete  with  American  air  transport 
on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

In  1933,  Imperial  Airways,  Ltd.,  was  organized 
by  merging  Handley  Page  Transport,  Ltd.,  Instone  Airline, 
Ltd.,  Daimler  Airways,  Ltd.,  and  British  Marine  Air 
Navigation  Company,  Ltd.  Up  to  that  time  these  four 
separate  British  international  air  lines  had  operated 
independently,  not  only  in  competition  with  foreign  lineB, 
but  also  in  competition  with  each  other.  The  organization 
of  the  new  community  company,  Imperial  Airways,  Ltd.,  was 
arranged  with  the  consent,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  behest  of 
the  British  Government,  to  strengthen  British  international 
air  service  and  to  better  meet  foreign  competition. 

Imperial  Airways,  Ltd.,  is  thus  a unified  effort  of 
British  aviation  interests,  sponsored  and  supported  by  the 
British  Government.  All  principal  British  aviation 
interests  are  represented  and,  in  addition,  British 
railroads,  steamehip  lines  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  foreign  and  empire  trade.  The  British 
Government,  as  well  as  a number  of  the  British  over-seas 
political  subdivisions,  have  entered  into  long  term 
contracts  with  Imperial  Airways,  whereby  the  Company 
receives  exclusive  long  term  subsidies  to  operate  over 
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principal  world  air  routes  of  interest  to  the  British 
Government  and  people. 

The  Government  is  represented  on  its  Board  by  two 
directors,  election  of  all  directors  being  in  rotation, 
including  the  Government  representatives. 

MRo  WARNER?  Mr.  Trippe,  I think  it  would  be  well  if 
you  oould  amplify  your  statement  as  you  go  along,  if  you 
find  it  practicable,  by  saying  something  as  to  the  general 
corporate  structure  of  such  company.  You  have  said  that 
there  were  two  directors  on  Imperial  Airways,  Do  you 
know  anything  about  how  that  capital  was  raised  or  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  government  controlled?  If  so, 
it  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  tell  us  that. 

MR,  TRIPPE:  The  entire  capital  of  the  Imperial 
Airways  is  privately  owned.  It  was  organized,  as  I have 
said,  by  a combination  of  the  four  existing  international 
servioes.  Additional  capital  was  provided  by  transporta- 
tion interests  and  in  particular  railroad  and  steamship 

• , • i > 

lines  concerned  with  foreign  trade.  The  control  exercised 
by  the  government  is,  we  understand,  nominal  in  that  the 
British  Government's  directors  are  only  two  of  the  Board 
of  seven.  However,  the  company  operates  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  government,  and  I understand  govern- 
mental policies  outlined  by  the  foreign  office  and 
Dominions  and  Colonial  office  really  diotate  the  policies, 
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so  far  as  where  their  routes  are  going  to  be  run,  and  so 
far  as  schedules  and  other  similar  matters  are  concerned* 
British  international  air  routes  now  operated  by 
Imperial  Airways  include  the  continental  services  to 
various  European  Capitals  as  well  as  the  Empire  air 
routes  to  South  Africa  and  Australia,  At  the  present  time]*: 
that  section  of  the  international  routes  across  France 
and  Italy  and  Persia  is  interrupted  — France  having 
withheld  permission  from  Imperial  Airways  to  operate  across 
France  south  of  Paris,  and  Italy  having  refused  permission 
to  cross  her  frontiers.  The  Persians  recently  laid  down 
such  onerous  operating  and  financial  requirements,  as  a 
condition  to  the  extension  of  Imperial's  operating  rights 
to  pass  aoross  Persia,  as  to  force  the  Company  to  re-route 
its  airway  around  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  airway  across 
India  is  maintained  by  the  Indian  Trans-Continental 
Airways,  Ltd,,  a company  of  which  Imperial  controls  51$. 
Indian  Trans-Continental  Airways  maintains  the  local 
services  in  India.  Through  aircraft  are  operated  by 
Imperial  Airways,  In  Australia,  Imperial  Airways* 

Servioe  is  maintained  through  Quantas  Imperial  Airways, 

Ltd,  a company  controlled  50$  by  Australian  capital. 

All  recent  types  of  transport  aircraft  developed  by 
Imperial  Airways,  including  both  flying  boats  and  land 
maohines,  are  of  the  large  four  engine  type. 
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Imperial  Airways  is  assisted  through  preferential 
" end-on'1  traffic  agreements  with  the  principal  railroads 
and  with  various  domestic  air  lines  operating  in  the 
British  Isles*  The  Company  is  also  assisted  by  the  fact 
that  its  international  routes  have  been  surveyed  and 
developed  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  In  addition,  the 
British  Goverhment,  through  the  Foreign,  Dominions  and 
Colonial  offices,  conducts,  or  assists  in  the  negotia- 
tions of,  the  Company2 s business  with  foreign  governments, 
the  British  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies,, 
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During  the  past  five  years*  technical  surveys  and 

\ 

negotiations  covering  agreements  and  mail  contracts,  have 
been  undertaken  by  Imperial  with  the  end  im  view  of  ex- 
tending at  an  early  date.  British  air  service  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Manila,  across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  to  South  America  •*-  all 
routes  of  prime  importance  to  British  commerce  and 
national  defense0  In  these  negotiations,  the  British 
Government  has  accorded!  all  possible  assistance  to  Imperi- 
al Airways. 

Until  1933  the  French  international  air  services 
were  conducted  by  five  companies.  The  Aeropostale  main- 
tained service  to  points  in  the  north  and  west  coats  of 
Africa  and  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  South  America. 

The  sector  aoross  the  South  Atlantic  was  operated  by  fast 
naval  vessels  made  available  to  the  Company  by  the  Frenoh 
Government.  In  South  America,  airlines  were  maintained  by 
Aeropostale  along  the  entire  coast,  serving  Natal,  Per- 
nambuco, Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Porto  Alegre, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires*  Other  $ine8  were  main- 
tained between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion,  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Patagonia,  and  across  the  Andes  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Santiago,  Chile*  Aeropostale  operations  were 
also  oarried  on  in  Venezuela* 

The  Air  Union  operated  between  London  and  Paris,  / 
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The  Farm  an  lines  operated  to  Germany;  the  Oidna  between 
France,  Rumania,  and  Turkey;  and  the  Air  Orient  operated 
the  international  line  between  France,  Persia,  India  and 
French  Indo-China.  The  companies  held  long  term  agree- 
ments with  the  French  Government,  whereby,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  granting  fixed  subsidies,  further 
undertook  not  to  subsidize  or  assist  other  companies, 
even  other  French  companies,  that  might  seek  to  operate 
in  the  same  international  zones* 

MR.  LANE:  How  long  are  the  contracts? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  The  contracts  expire  in  1932® 

MR.  LANE:  For  tow  long  a period  were  they? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  They  were  for  ten  years  at  that  time. 

MR.  LANE:  Were  they  renewed? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  No,  the  companies  were  consolidated 
in  1932  into  a new  company  which  I have  covered  here. 

MR.  LANE;  How  long  is  that  one? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  They  have  a ^.5-year  contraot  covering 

that . 

MR.  WARNER:  It  is  a fact,  Mr.  Trippe,  is  it  not, 
that  conditions  have  been  more  or  less  chaotio  for  a 
number  of  years  in  anticipation  of  those  contracts  being 
terminated,  and  there  is  a thought  current  that  the 
oomp&ny  must  have  contracts  for  30  years  to  enable  them 
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MR®  TRIPPE;  It  is  true  that  the  companies  took 
the  position  they  needed  30-year  contracts  to  cover 
amortization  charges  and  fixed  charges  in  other 
countries.  A decision  was  finally  reached  limiting  the 
new  contract  to  15  years. 

Confronted  by  the  unified  competition  of  Imperial 
Airways,  Lufthansa,  the  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines,  and  the 
respective  international  air  companies  of  other  nations, 
the  five  international  air  lines  of  France  were  merged  in 
1933  into  HAir  France,  8.  A.1*  This  consolidation,  like 
that  resulting  in  Imperial  Airways,  was  brought  about  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  Government , at  a time  when 
most  of  the  old  subvention  contracts  were  expiring,  in 
order  that  France  might  have  a single  strong  French 
Company  in  the  international  field  representative  of  the 
entire  French  aviation  industry. 

I might  point  out  that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
of  these  five  companies,  two  of  the  companies  were  very 
much  against  the  Government  program  of  consolidation. 

One  of  the  five  companies,  Aeropostalo  contracts  had 
never  been  ratified  by  the  legislature,  aid  funds  cover- 
ing the  subvention  payments  had  been  held  up®  The  situ- 
ation finally  developed  into  a fairly  large  political 
scandal,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  the  shares 
of  Aeropostale  were  not  included  with  the  shares  of  the 
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other  companies,  so  far  as  the  merger  is  concerned,, 

The  assets  of  Aeropostale  were  taken  in  after  the  other 
four  companies  had  been  merged,  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  Aeropostale  Company  received  very  little  for 
their  initial  investments* 

MR»  HUSTSAKER;  Was  that  company  bankrupt  at  the 

time? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  The  company  was  bankrupt,  yes  sir. 

It  has  been  operated  for  a period  of  about  six  months 
by  Government  nominees,  acting  as  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, 

XkiST 

On  the/Board  of  Air  France,  there  are  directors 
representing  all  important  units  of  the  French  aviation 
industry,  as  well  as  French  railroad  and  steamship  inter- 
ests, The  French  Government,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  case  of  Imperial  Airways,  is  represented  on  the 
Board  of  Air  France  and  the  Company  is  accorded  diplo- 
matic assistance  abroad  by  the  French  foreign  and 
colonial  office. 

Subvention  contracts  between  the  French  Government 
and  Air  France  extend  for  a 15  year  period,  beginning 
July  1,  1933,  The  direct  annual  subsidies  amount  to 
|10 ,544,000,00,  in  addition  to  which  a further  direct 
subsidy  of  $988,000,00  has  been  agreed  upon  as  payment 
for  eighteen  round  trip  flights  by  four-engined  flying 
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■boats  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  pending  consummation 
of  a permanent  agreement  for  this  trans-ocean  sector. 

MR,  EARNER:  That  is  for  fifteen  round  trips? 

MR*  TRIPPE;  Tteat  is  for  eighteen  round  trips. 

MR.  WARMER:  $55,000  per  round  trip? 

MR.  TRIPPEs  I would  also  say  theie  that  this  sub- 
sidy of  $10,544,000  is  not  fixed  for  the  entire  period 
of  fifteen  yearsn  There  is  a provision  that  it  is  re- 
duced during  each  year  in  the  first  five  years  by 
approximately  3 per  cent.  The  subsidy  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  first  ten  year  period,  is  fixed  at  about 
$9,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  differential  between 
$9,000,000  and  $10,544,000  covers  annual  reductions 
during  the  first  five-year  period. 

Mr  France,  as  does  Imperial  Airways,  retains  postal 
revenues  accruing  from  airmails  carried.  The  subvention 
contract  covers  all  the  principal  international  routes  of 
interest  to  French  trade,  diplomacy  and  national  defense. 

The  Lufthansa  A.  0.  was  organized  to  take  over  the 
international  routes  of  the  German  government  in  1925  by 
consolidation  of  the  Lloyd  Junkers  Luftverkehr  A.  G.  and 
the  Deutsohe  Aero-Lloyd,  a combination  of  railroad  and 
steamship  interests.  Here  again,  a community  civil  air 
transport  oompany  was  created  on  governmental  insistence 
to  present  a unified  front  abroad.  Service  is  also 
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maintained  across  thr  South  Atlantic  to  South  America 


In  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  lines  are 
maintained  by  Lufthansa  to  connect  with  the  German 
transatlantic  air  services  at  Nat al6  The  ocean  sector 
is  at  present  conducted  by  small  flying  boats  carrying  o 
only  airmails  and  catapulted  from  mother  ships  stationed  r 
on  both  coatB;  as  well  as  by  the  airship  Graf  Zeppelin, 
which  has  successfully  made  a number  of  round  trips  be- 
tween Germany  and  Brazil. 

Having  reviewed  the  history  and  current  position 
of  the  principal  foreign  competitors  in  the  international 
field,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  your  Commission,  I be- 
lieve, to  summarize  the  developments  and  present  status 
of  Pan  American  Airways  System. 

I will  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  have  some  one 
put  up  the  map, which  shows  in  greater  detail  our  routes, 
MU.  WARNERS  You  can  swing  that  one  there  back0 
MR.  TRIPPE;  I think  the  Commission  will  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  routes  operated  in  1928,  just  at  the 
time  when  Pan  American  was  being  organized*  You  will 
observe  there  that  the  Lufthansa  lines,  the  green  lines, 
were  already  in  service  on  the  east  coast  and  in  Bolivia 
and  in  Colombia,  The  french  Lines,  which  at  that  time 
were  operated  through  the  A.eropostale  Company,  as  shown 
by  the  red  route,  the  service  between  Natal  and  Africa 
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being  conducted  by  the  naval  vessels  loaned  by  the 
French  Government,  the  solid  lines  showing  the  routes 
actually  in  operation  in  1928,  and  the  dotted  lines 
showing  the  routes  which  had  already  been  surveyed  by 
flight  expeditions  of  Aeropostale,  and  for  which  con- 
tracts were  being  negotiated  with  foreign  countries* 
That,  as  I say,  was  in  1928,  when  the  .American 
effort  was  still  limited  to  service  between  Key  West 
and  Havana* 

MTU  EARNER:  At  that  time  you  had  not  been  able  to 
look  beyond  there? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  We  had  no  surveys  and  nothing  had  been 
done  beyond  the  borders  of  0ubao 

In  1927,  when  Pan  .American  Airways  was  organised, 
German  and  French  air  services  were  already  well  en- 
trenched in  South  America.  Confronted  with  the  compe- 
tition of  these  strong  and  highly  subsidized  foreign 
systems,  it  was  realized  that  only  with  the  financial, 
commercial  and  technical  support  of  the  United  States 
aviation  industry,  would  i^  be  possible  to  develop 
successfully  American  air  transport  in  the  international 
field.  Accordingly,  invitations  were  extended  to 
American  aviation  interests  and  to  railroad  and  steam- 
ship interests  concerned  with  commerce  between  our 
oountry  and  Latin  America,  requesting  financial  support 
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and.  cooperation  in  a broad  international  community 
effort*  Partly  to  assist  Ansricam  industries  in 
foreign  countries;  partly  because  of  the  soundness  of 
the  program  and  partly  due  to  patriotic  motives,  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000  has  been  invested  in  the  Pan  American 
System  during  the  past  seven  years*  This  capital  sum 
is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  capital  sum  in- 
vested in  Imperial  Airways,  Air  France,  Lufthansa  or  in 
fact  ary  other  International  air  transport  company* 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  subscribed  privately.  No 
commissions,  fees  or  other  compensation  have  been  paid 
to  bankers  or  brokers  by  the  Company  to  finance  it,  and 
no  bonuses  or  other  similar  compensation  have  ever  been 
paid  to  the  Company  !s  officers  or  directors* 

Last  yearTs  operations  resulted  in  a profit  amount- 
ing to  $898,000,  compared  with  a profit  of  $698,000  for 
1933  and  $105,000  for  1933.  Operations  for  each  of 
the  four  previous  years  had  resulted  in  a loss.  The  Sys- 
tem *s  earned  surplus  as  of  January  1,  1934,  was 
$1,006,000,  whioh,  if  distribute#.,,  would  represent  a 
return  of  1.88  per  cent  per  year  on  the  average  invested 
oapit  al. 

Pan  American  Airways  Corporation  owns  all  the  out- 
standing 3,000  shares  of  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc., 
and  also  stock  of  the  System^  national  operating 
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companies  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  Brasil,  Argentina 
and  China*  It  also  owns  Pacific  Alaska  Airways,  oper- 
ating in  Alaska,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  Pan  American- 
Grace  Airways,,  The  separate  operating  company  of  nominal 
capital  — * Pan  American  Airways,  Inc*  — is  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  prohibitive  registration  taxes  in  foreign 
countries*  Some  $4, 000, 000  is  invested  in  national  oper- 
ating companies  in  foreign  countries* 

Our  associated  national  operating  companies  are  to- 
day an  integral  part  of  the  System*  Not  only  are  the 
direct  operating  expenses  of  the  international  line  re- 
duced through  joint  use  facilities,  but  also  valuable 
concessions  in  the  nature  of  operating  contracts,  tax 
exemptions  and  mail  agreements  have  been  concluded  by 
virtue  of  the  System ls  investment  in  these  domestic  oper- 
ations in  foreign  countries*  The  international  lines  are 
also  benefitted  by  the  additional  through  passenger  and 
express  traffic  that  has  been  developed*  The  United 
States  Government  is  benefitted  as  well  through  increased 
international  air  mail  traffic  that  is  thereby  carried 
for  its  account. 

The  rout©  airway  mileage  of  the  System  is  now  33,313 
miles,  of  which  18,191  miles  comprise  the  international 
routes  operated  under  contract  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment; 8,800  miles  are  operated  by  the  national  lines  under 
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arrangements  with  foreign  governments;  3,336  miles  are 
operated  in  Alaska  and  3,985  miles  in  China,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Chinese  Government,  160  airports  and  93 
ground  rad ip  transmitting  and  receiving  stations  are  main- 
tained, as  well  as  mag. or  overhaul  bases  at  Miami,  Browne- 
ll ima 

ville,  Para,  Buonos  Aires/--  Fairbanks  and  Shanghai,  The 
System^  fleet  now  consists  oof  68  land  aircraft  and  63 
flying  boats  and  amphibians,  Onorder,  but  as  yet  unde- 
livered, are  10  land  transports,  13  amphibians  and  9 
■'•Clipper0  type  flying  boats. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pan  Am eri can-Grace  lines 
on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  the  System^  oper- 
ations are  governed  by  one  standard  operating  procedure. 
Pilots;  flight  personnel  and  ground  staff  all  receive 
uniform  instruction  and  training  in  their  respective 
duties. 

Probably  the  most  difficult,  delicate  and  important 
phase  of  the  System*s  business  has  to  do  with  its  negoti- 
ations with  foreign  nations  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, While  the  ports  of  the  nations,  in  times  of 
peace,  are  open  to  merchant  vessels  of  all  nationalities, 
freedom  of  the  air  does  rot  exist,  A scheduled  air 
transport  service,  whether  employing  land  planes,  flying 
boats  or  airships,  must  seoure,  by  negotiation,  the  right 
to  land  in  foreign  countries  or  pass  across  their  air 
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spaces*  Often  the  exact  route  to  be  followed,  the  ports 
of  call  to  be  used,  frequency  of  schedules,  and  in  sones 
instances,  even  financial  tolls  for  the  right  to  pass, 
enter  into  these  negotiations.  Constant  negotiations  are 
being  conducted  covering  air  mail  contracts,  complicated 
by  exchange  fluctuations,  conflicting  postal  conventions, 
different  postal  procedure,  varying  liability  provisions 
and  other  difficulties*  Other  negotiations  relating  to 
local  tax  impositions,  aircraft  clearances,  customs, 
immigration  and  public  health  procedure,  radio  operating 
rights  and  labor  regulations  must  be  continuously  carried 
on« 

Precedents,  covering  clearance  of  vessels,  their 
crews,  passengers  and  cargo,  cannot  apply.  Speed  is  the 
essence  of  air  transportation,  and  steamer  regulations, 
if  made  applicable,  would  so  delay  international  air 
services  as  to  destroy  their  utility. 

Agreements  with  eash  and  every  country  required  to 
be  traversed  must  be  concluded,  if  a through  air  line  is 
to  be  operated  at  all®  On  account  of  the  importance  and 
delicaoy  of  the  work,  personnel  with  special  training  and 
qualifications  are  required  to  protect  the  interests  of  an 
international  air  line  and,  indirectly,  the  Government  to 
whioh  it  is  subservient. 

Pan  American  Airways,  Ino.  early  adopted  the  policy 
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that  our  Government  5e  Interests,  as  well  as  its  own,  re- 
quired the  development  of  international  passenger  and 
express  air  services,  as  well  as  air  mail  service.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  small  planes  could  have  been 
utilised  with  considerably  less  financial  risk  and  immedi- 
ate operating  profit,  the  Company  has  developed  and  is 
operating  larger  and  costlier  types.  This  policy  has  added 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  international  air  service. 

In  the  long  run,  this  policy  will  also,  I hope,  ionure  to 
the  Sys8tem!e  profit,  as  well.  Passenger  traffic  miles 
have  increased  from  12,000,000  in  1931,  to  19,000,000  in 
1932,  and  27,000,000  in  1933,  and  are  at  the  rate  of 
40,000,000  in  1934*  Modern  hotel  facilities  are  now 
being  provided  at  various  points.  Larger,  faster,  and 
more  commodious  aircraft  are  being  substituted  to  develop 
and  accomodate  our  traffic. 

The  preferential  "end-on*’  traffic  agreements  con- 
cluded with  the  principal  domestic  air  lines  and  with 
connecting  railroad  systems  have  been  of  tremendous  value 
in  the  development  of  the  Systemte  passenger  business. 

The  traffic  and  agency  agreements  concluded  with  the 
principal  American  steamship  lines  have  also  been  of 
great  assistance. 

MR.  HUNSAKER?  May  I interrupt  you  there? 


MR.  TRIPPE:  Yes  air* 
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MR.HUNSAKER;  Just  what  is  a preferential  ^end-on" 

traffic  agreement  with  railroads? 

MR.  TRIPPE : Such  agreements  as  provide  that  each 

of  the  carriers  attempt  to  develop  through  traffic  over 

the  connecting  systems,  and,  furthermore,  that  tariffs, 

schedules  and  other  service  factors  being  equal,  that 

* 

they  will  route  their  traffic  over  the  particular  system 
with  which  they  have  concluded  an  end-on  traffic  agree- 
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For  instance,  if  air  line  X set  up  service  between  Miami 
and  Havana  and  offered  service  to  the  public  as  a common 
carrier,  at  tariffs  and  under  conditions  exactly  equivalent 
to  Pan  American's,  the  domestic  air  lines  connecting  with 
us  and  railroad  systems  connecting  with  us  would  all  sell 
through  traffic  over  our  lines,  and  separately  we  would 
sell  traffic  over  their  lines,  provided  their  tariffs  and 
operating  conditions  were  the  same  as  offered  by  any  compe- 
titive system. 

MR.  WaRSER s You  mean,  they  would  refuse  to  sell  through 
tickets  over  other  lines? 

MR.  TRIPPS;  No,  they  would  not  refuse  to  sell  through 
tickets  over  other  lines. 

MR.  WARNER; Just  offer  any  reasonable  persuasion  they 
could. 

MR.  TRIPPE;  They  would  offer  any  reasonable  persuation 
that  they  could. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  A passenger  now  wanting  to  go  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires  can  buy  his  ticket  from  your  office  in 
New  York  or  he  can  go  to  the  railroad  office? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  He  can  go  to  the  railroad  office  or  also 
the  offioe  of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

MR.  WARNER;  What  is  the  preferential  arrangement?  Does 
the  passenger  save  anything  on  the  price  of  the  ticket  to 
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MR.  TRIPPE:  There  is  no  saving  at  all*  The  only  advan- 
tage that  Pan  American  has  is  this:  if  there  were  another 
air  line  system  operating  between  Miami  and  Buenos  Aires, 
say,  and  offering  identical  rates,  under  similar  condi  tions, 
both  the  railroads  and  the  Eastern  a ir  Lines  would  route 
that  traffic  over  pan  Amerioan,  and  the  same  applies  to 
traffic  in  the  reverse  direction. 

MR.  WARNER:  Off  the  reoord,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(At  this  point  an  inlormal  discussion  was  had  off  the 
record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows;) 

MR.  HUNS AKER;  What  is  the  inducement  to  persuade  the 
railrcoad  to  set  itself  up  in  that  manner  for  a life  time? 

I can  see  the  inducement  so  far  as  the  air  line  is  concerned. 

MR.  TRIPPE;  The  very  fact  that  that  will  help  develop 
through  travel.  They  want  to  have  one  strong  carrier  who  can 
get  itself  into  a position  really  to  offer  adequate  service 
beyond  terminals.  I think  that  is  really  the  main  reason. 

MR,  LANE:  There  is  really  competition  between  railroads, 
as  between  Miami  and  New  York,  and  it  is  cf  more  advantage 
to  the  railroads  than  it  is  to  Pan  American,  is  it  not? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  We  have  such  agreements  with  both  the 
railroads  and  the  air  lines,  so  that  we  never  attempt  to 
suggest  to  northbound  passengers  as  to  how  they  will  operate 
beyond  the  border,  or  what  medium  of  transportation  they 
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MR*  WARNER;  Hew  can  you  have  an  agreement  for  mutual 
preference  both  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Sea- 
board? You  cannot  give  the  preference  to  both  at  the  same 
time.  If  a passenger  asks  for  a ticket  from  Kingston,  New 
York,  for  illustration,  to  Miami,  on  what  railroad  do  you 
put  him?  I do  not  quite  understand  just  ho?/  their  entering 
into  a preferential  agreement  with  several  competing 
interests  wor as . 

MR.  TRIPPE;  We  do  not.  Of  course,  it  usually  works 
out  that  the  single  railroad  to  the  border,  the  Coast  Line 
service  offers  the  best  service. 

MR.  WARNER:  You  have  tied  up  one  railroad? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  We  have  tied  up  one  railroad  at  Miami  and 
one  railroad  at  Brownsville. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  That  would  be  the  case  regardless  of  any 
contractual  relation,  would  it  not? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  It  would  until  such  time  as  another  rail- 
line or  another  railroad  offered  the  equivalent  service. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  It  is  of  proteotional  value? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  It  is  of  proteotional  value  to  them,  of 
immediate  value.  But,  at  the  same  time,  having  negotiated 
such  agreements,  it  has  always  followed  that  the  railroads 
or  the  domestic  air  lines  are  more  willing  to  advertise  and 
oater  to  through  service,  if  they  know  they  have  got  agree- 
ments with  them.  They  have  assisted  us  and  know,  after 
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having  assisted,  that  we  won’t  tie  up  with  a third  paxty 
which  would  compete  with  them, 

MR.  RUNSAICER;  How  long  has  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  permitted  railroads  to  make  such  agreements? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  Special  arrangements  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I believe,  which  permits 
in  all  cases  the  extension  to  a period  of  20  years.  • live  have 
an  express  oontract,  which  is  the  only  long-term  contract 
allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  now 
extends  for  a period  of  20  years  with  the  railroads. 

MR. • LANE:  Can  you  tie  up  with  the  railroads  out  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  same  manner? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  Yes,  sir,  we  would,  all  the  railroads, 
acting  through  the  Amerioan  Railway  Express  Company. 

MR.  LANE:  Out  of  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico  City  there  is 
definite  competition? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  We  have  not  selected  out  of  Los  Angeles  any 
end~on  agreement  with  respect  to  passengers; with  respeot  to 
express,  however,  we  have  tied  up  through  the  Express  Agenoy 
and  their  service  extends  throughout  all  the  railroads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Southern,  which  has  an  independent 
express  service. 

In  addition  to  through  express  agremaents  with  the 
domestic  air  lines,  Pan  American  has  entered  into  a twenty- 
year  traffic  and  agency  contract  with  the  railroads,  acting 
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through  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  as  I have  stated. 

I might  point  out  there  that  we  have  concluded  agree- 
ments with  the  Grace  Line  and  the  I.  M.  M. , United  Fruit 
Company,  Munson  and  other  lines  operating  in  the  same  area 
served  by  our-  air  lines,  under  which  they  attempt  to  threw 
all  air  traffic  to  us,  and  we  in  turn  attempt  to  throw  all 
traffic,  marine  traffics  to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  for- 
4 eign  companies,  and  we  attempt  to  route  fuels,  spare  parts, 

and  our  own  personnel  which  have  to  be  transported  on  vaca- 
tion, and  that  includes  in  some  cases,  families,  fairly 
large  families,  over  American  steamships  in  preference  to 
foreign  lines,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  a number  of 
cases  the  foreign  lines  offer  lower  rates. 

(At  this  point  an  informal  discussion  was  had  off  the 
record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows;) 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Mr.  Trippe,  you  spoke  of  the  arrangements 
with  the  steamship  lines.  Suoh  passenger  business  as  you 
develop  on  the  east  coast,  the  Munson  Line,  for  instance, 
might  very  well  feel  they  had  lost.  What  is  the  inducement 
to  get  along  happily  with  them? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  There  are  several  inducements.  I think 
steamships  have  approached  this  in  a broad  way,  that/is, 
whereas  they  might  lose  a certain  limited  number  of  passen- 
gers to  the  air  line,  still,  in  the  long  run,  freight  will 
develop  and  additional  passengers  who  might  want  to  go  by 
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steamer. 

And,  in  addition,  the  getting  of  commissions  on  the 
procuring  of  such  air  traffic  is  a further  inducement,  also 
commissions  received  at  the  agency. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  traffic 
originated  through  steamship  organizations? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  We  pay  the  same  commissions  as  they_do  to 

the  agents  which  they  use,  and  it  usually  amounts  to  7.5 

cent 

per/  • And  they  have  an  over-riding  commission. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I thought  it  was  usually  5 per  oent. 

MR.  TRIPPE;  I think  the  ordinary  procedure  is  that  it 
is  7. 5 per  cent. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  Do  they  do  the  advertising  for  7.5  per 
oent? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  They  carry  that,  assume  all  advertisings 
that  7.5  per  cent  is  usually  sufficient  for  them  to  reim- 
burse their  sub-agents.  Many  steamship  lines  in  foreign 
countries  have  sub-agents  and  the  sub-agents  receive  5 per 
cent. 

Are 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  /these  agreements  with  steamship  lines 
submitted  for  review  to  the  Shipping  Board? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  No,  they  have  not  been.  I understand 
that  the  steamship  companies  feel  that  these  agreements 
are  in  the  nature  of  agenoy  agreements,  and  therefore,  while 
not  having  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Shipping  Boards 
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the  Shipping  Board  feels  it  is  net  necessary. 

MR.  HUNSaKER:  In  the  case  of  two  shipping  concerns, 
they  violate  the  anti-trust  law  in  an  agreement  between  each 
other,  unless  it  is  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

MR.  TRIPPE;  Not  with  respect  to  such  agency  agreements. 
The  agreements  that  T understand  the  Shipping  Board  is  inter- 
ested in  are  those  having  to  do  with  pooling  of  revenues, 
pooling  of  schedules,  and  similar  practices  that  might  oper- 
ate to  control  rates  or  traffic  from  the  United  States  or 
to  the  United  States,  but  they  have  taken  the  position,  that 
is  the  Shipping  Board  has,  as  I understand  it,  that  the 
agreements  which  we  have  with  the  steamship  lines  are  to  be 
treated  purely  in  the  nature  of  agency  agreements. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  is  all. 

A simplified  procedure  to  oover  the  transportation  of 
international  express  has  been  developed  by  agreemwnt  with 
all  but  two  of  the  foreign  governments  served.  A single 
document,  known  as  the  "Pan  American  Airwaybill"replaces 
many  complicated  shipping  documents  previously  required. 
Furthermore,  merchandise  entering  a foreign  airport  under 
this  document  is  accorded  preferential  customs  clearance. 
Dglays  averaging  three  weeks  or  more,  to  which  cargoes  arriv- 
ing by  steamer  are  often  subjected  are,  as  a result,  elimin- 
ated and  a proportionately  greater  saving  thereby  results. 
Previously,  no  express  service  existed  to  foreign 
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countries  other  than  Canada  or  Mexico.  In  Pan  American1 s 
international  air  express  service,  therefore,  a new  medium 
has  been  created  for  the  convenience  of  American  manufact- 
urers. 

International  air  mail  letters  require  a sir:  charge  for 
air  postage  proportionate  to  the  air  distance  and  time 
saved  over  ordinary  mail.  The  surtax  rate  prescribed  by: 
international  usage  approximates  $4, 00  per  pound  per  thousand 
miles.  The  air  mail  rate  paid  by  the  postal  user,  for 
instance  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine,  is  55 
cents  per  letter;  between  France  and  the  Argentine,  the 
rate  is  8.5  french  francs,  or  approximately  56  cents  per 
letter.  The  rates,  in  general,  have  been  set  by  various 
governments,  with  the  end  in  view  of  attracting  that  per- 
centage of  first  class  mails  which  would  justify  air  mail 
treateQfc$ , and  at  the  same  time  provide  as  much  air  mail 
revenue  as  possible  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
international  air  transport  service. 

MR.  WARNER;  Mr.  Trippe,  you  said  $4  per  thousand  pound 
miles? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  #4  per  pound  per  thousand  miles. 

MR.  WARNER;  That  will  be  #8  per  ton  mile.  I would 
like  to  have  it  entered  in  the  record  at  this  point  that 
that  is  4 mills  per  pound  mile,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son with  the  figure  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  in 
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MR.  TRIPPS:  That  is  oorrect. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  What  is  the  authority  for  $4  per  pound 
per  1,000  miles? 

MR.  TRIPPS:  That  is  really  a matter  of  postal  usage. 
That  rate  has  been  set  up  apparently  by  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal governments  who  have  international  air  lines,  subser- 
viant  to  their  postal  administration,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  securing  the  maximum  postal  revenue  and  at  the  same  time 
being  able  to  offer  a rate  sufficiently  low  to  attract 
letters. 

MR.  RUNSaKER:  So  that  being  set  up  by  a convention, 
is  there  a commitment  with  regard  to  it? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  There  is  no  commitment,  but  the  rates  axe 
filed  through  the  International  Postal  Bureau  at  Berne,  and 
it  has  just  developed  by  postal  usage  that  that  rate  is  an 
average  rate  for  all  international  air  services.  Certain 
rates  between  small  and  adjacent  countries  might  be  slightly 
different  from  that  rate,  but  I think  that  that  rate  is  per- 
haps the  average  rate  for  long  international  hauls. 

MR.  HUNS AKER;  That  is  customary  now? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  That  is  customary. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  What  I am  trying  to  bring  out,  — you  are 

, \ ' 

^.familiar  with  it  and  I am  trying  to  verify  my  own  informa- 
tion  which  is  inaccurate  — is  that  there  iB  a very  much 
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lower  rat©  which  is  agreed  upon  "by  the  International  Postal 
Union,  and  that  these  higher  rates  which  you  are  speaking 
of  now  are  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  are  special 
and  extraordinary*  I wonder  how  long  we  can  call  tho; 
special  and  extraordinary,  when  you  run  with  such  uniformity 
and  regularity;  that  is,  whether  we  are  not  going  to  approaci 
some  difficulties  there  in  the  international  field? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  I rather  think  that  the  term  ’’special 
and  extraordinary”  refers  to  the  faot  that  these  services 
are  oonduoted  through  subventions.  In  other  words,  that 
they  are  not  commercial  services;  that  the  revenue  from  the 
air  mails,  in  addition  to  the  subsidies,  are  required  to 
make  the  various  international  lines  possible,  and  that  that 
language  refers  to  the  eubventive  period  rather  than  to 
any  period  of  development,  you  might  say. 

MR.  WARNER:  Mr.  Trippe,  I have  just  been  reading  a 
report  on  the  development  of  the  French  system,  which  may 
help  clear  up  this  question.  As  I understand  the  term 
”special  and  extraordinary”,  that  refers  not  to  the  postage 
rate  charged  but  to  the  payment  to  the  air  line.  There  is 
I believe  an  international  convention,  under  uiithh  the 
Payn^ent  to  the  air  lines  for  handling  airmail  for  other 
countries  in  Europe  is  fixdd  at  6 Swiss  franos  per  100 
kilograms  per  kilometer.  Each  one  is  the  subject  of  speci- 
al oonvention  in  payment  by  the  government  to  the  line,  as 
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MR.  TRIPPE:  That  is  correct,  as  I understand  it. 

American 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Where  you  run  an/international  service 
to  some  foreign  country,  we,  meaning  the  Post  Office,  may 
charge  the  public  for  the  use  of  that  organization  any  rate 
we  like,  and  file  it  with  the  Berne  Bureau? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  That  is  correct. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  But  on  the  return  trip  the  foreign 
country,  who  sends  mail  on  American  aircraft,  coming  baok, 
may  rely  upon  this  very  low  rate  of  the  International 
Postal  convention  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  that? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  The  return  rate,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
a matter  of  negotiation  between  the  carrier  and  the  foreign 
government  concerned. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  The  carrier,  as  a private  carrier,  might 
refuse  to  take  the  mail  at  low  compensation? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  That  is  a matter  of  negotiation,  the  rate 
to  be  fixed  for  the  return  service. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  The  rate  paid  the  carrier  may  have  no 
relation  to  the  postage  paid  by  the  sender  of  the  letter? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  There  again  international  usage  and  custom 
have  developed  to  the  point  that  they  should  have  some 
direct  relation.  I know  it  has  been  the  policy  of  certain 
governments  to  try  to  retain  a part  of  the  postal  revenue 
paid  by  the  postal  users  of  their  respective  countries,  but 
the  international  air  lines  are  negotiating  air  mail  contracts; 
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trying  to  cover  that  possibility  through  some  sort  of  lan- 
guage whioh  ti©B  the  rate  which  they  will  receive  per  pound 
to  the  rate  charged  to  the  public,  by  having  the  postal 
administration  in  that  country  take  counts.  For  instance, 
in  some  of  our  contracts  there  are  provisions  that  counts 
be  taken  I believe  eQch  year,  and  thereby  the  carrier  is 
protected  so  that  the  postal  administration  won*t  raise  the 
rates  to  its  own  public  and  thereby  make  a profit  out  of 
the  hauling  of  the  international  mails. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Or  that  they  oould  raise  it  so  high  that 
there  would  be  no  mail  moving? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  That  is  oorrect,  not  only  the  rate  per 
pound  received  by  the  carrier,  but  also  the  rate  charged  by 
the  administration  to  their  public  is  of  real  interest  to 
the  carrier  making  the  contract. 

MR.  HUNS AKER;  In  your  arrangements  with  South  American 
countries,  you  never  had  such  an  agreement  with  them? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  We  did  not  in  our  early  oontraote,  but  we 
learned  through  rather  sad  experience  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do  it,  because  in  many  cases  the  administration  had  no 
particular  interest  in  making  the  air  mail  service  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  as  low  rates  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  our  more  recent  contracts,  in  our  renewals,  we 
have  attempted  to  include  a prevision  that  would  make  the 
rate  charged  to  the  public  bear  direct  relation  to  the  rate 
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MR.  HUNS AKER;  In  your  negotiation  of  these  contractual 
arrangements,  you  are  not  embarrassed  by  the  International 
Postal  Convention? 

MR*  TRIPPE;  N0t  at  all.  That  convention,  from  our 
point  of  view,  does  not  apply  so  long  as  subvention  is  re- 
quired to  operate.  And  also  I understand  that  that  conven- 
tion is  more  or  less  of  a dead  letter  already,  and  that  it 
never  has  been  enforced,  and  that  at  the  next  convention 
there  is  a strong  possibility  that  it  will  be  removed. 

MR.  WARNER;  It  is  a dead  letter  with  you,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  extent  that  all  the  letters  sent  by  your  service, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  convention,  are  extraordinary  and 
special.  Is  that  right? 

MR*  TRIPPE;  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  WARNER;  The  convention  was  made  to  take  care  of 
internal  air  mail  in  Europe,  and  was  directed  primarily  to 
the  Franco-German  situation? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  That  is  correct. 

MR.  HUNS AKER;  But  I believe  the  United  States  have 
subscribed  to  it. 

MR.  WARNER:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  And  I understood  it  was  quite  a threat 
in  doing  international  business. 

(At  this  point  an  informal  discussion  was  hade,  after 
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which  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows)j 

MR.  WARNER;  It  is  the  practice  at  the  crescent,  is  it 
not,  in  European  countries,  particularly  in  France,  to  set 
the  postage  rate  at  a figure  considerably  higher  than  the 
compensation  given  to  the  carrier  for  the  handling  of  the 
mail,  and  to  expect  the  carrier  to  get  his  income  from  the 
subvention,  and  to  pay  him  almost  a nominal  rate  for  carry- 
ing the  mail,  so  that  the  Post  Office  shows  a profit  while 
the  air  ministry  shows  a deficit? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  That  is  the  case  on  the  European  lines, 
but  I think  on  the  long  international  lines  the  rate  set 
bears  a direct  basis. 

MR.  WARNER;  They  practically  turn  over  all  the  postage 
to  Air  France? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  I know  that  the  postage  revenue  received 
by  Air  France  on  its  long  hauls  approximatesthe  same  as  was 
paid  us  on  our  long  hauls.  It  has  developed  to  a very  con- 
siderable amount,  perhaps  50  or  60  cents  a mile. 

MR.  HUNS AKER;  Your  interest  in  the  poastage  rate  on 
the  long  hauls  is  somewhat  academic,  is  it  not?  If  the 
postal  rates  were  higher,  you  would  carry  a lesser  amount, 
but  you  would  be  paid  the  same  amount  by  the  Post  Office 
Department? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  It  is  academic  at  this  time,  but  we  havo 
a very  direct  interest,  in  that  we  are  attempting  to  show 
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that  the  subventions  paid  us  under  our  contract  are  being 
reduced  in  a substantial  amount  year  by  year,  and,  there- 
fore, you  might  say  that  we  have  a very  real  direct 
interest  in  seeing  that  that  revenue  is  increased  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

MR.  HUNSaKER:  And  your  contract  has  five  more  years 

End  to  run? 
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MR,  TRIP®;  That  is  correct. 

MR.  HXJNSAKER:  You  must  anticipate  the  ending  of  that 
period  in  the  New  Deal? 

MR.  TRIP®  ^nd  also  perhaps  at the  end  of  that  per- 
iod being  able  to  operate  without  further  subvention,  on 
the  theory  that  the  rates  from  revenue  of  air  mail  carried 
will  be  such  as  to  obviate  the  present  air  mail  postage 
subventions . 

Xn  the  case  of  Imperial  Airways,  Air  France,  and  the 
other  international  lines,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the 
revenue  from  air  mail  transported  Is  retained  by  the  Company 
in  addition  to  subsidy.  Under  Pan  American 1 s foreign  air 
mail  contracts,  this  revenue  from  international  air  mails 
carried  in  both  directions  reverts  to  our  Government* 

The  revenue  received  by  the  Pan  American  Airways  Sys- 
tem on  routes  operated  under  foreign  air  mail  contracts,  now 
amounts  to  $6,700,000  per  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,85  per 
scheduled  mile.  Scheduled  frequency  over  most  of  the 
routes  is  two  round  trips  per  week,  with  the  exception 
of  service  to  Mexico  City  and  Havana,  where  daily  service 
is  maintained,  and  on  the  main  East  Coast  trunk  route,  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico,  ^io  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  where 
the  scheduled  frequency  is  only  one  round  trip.  Any  inter- 
national air  mails  that  can  be  expedited  thereby,  are 
carried  over  the  U.  S.  domestic  lines  North  of  Miami  and 
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Brownsville,  without  extra  surcharge.  Gross  revenue 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  current  year 
is  estimated  at  $2, 250, 000,  or  63 

cents  per  mile*  This  substantial  return  to  our  Government, 
notwithstanding  the  disturbed  economic  conditions  in  all 
countries  served,  and  the  presence  of  exchange  control  and 
other  artificial  barriers  to  international  trade,  has  increase 
from  $823,000  in  1930  hnd  $1,52  1,000  in  1932* 


It  may  well  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  current 
subsidy  applicable  to  the  Pan  American  Airways  System  is 
now  but  $4,450,000.  per  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.22  per 
mile.  As  the  volume  of  air  mail  increases,  this  subvention 
will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

World  trade  including  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  is  now  about  35  per  cent  of  the  five 
year  average  beginning  in  1926.  With  a return  to  normal  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  air  mail  revenue  accruing  to  the 
United  States  will  cover  substantially  all  of  the  cost  of 
the  service  to  our  Government. 

The  present  net  costs  to  the  American  and  French 
Governments  of  their  respective  international  air  line 
systems,  form  an  interesting  comparison  — American 
$4,450,000,  French,  $11,500,000. 

MR.  WARNER:  Is  that  the  cost  of  foreign  lines  or 
does  that  include  only  the  Eurppean  systems? 
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MR.  TRIPPE:  That  is  just  the  international  French 
lines,  excluding  all  domestic  lines  in  France. 

MR.  WARNER:  It  includes  the  London-Paris  crossing? 

MR.  TRIPBE:  It  Includes  the  London-Paris  crosang 
and  the  Paris-Berlin  and  other  continental  services. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Is  not  that  substantially  all  the 
French  lines,  though? 

MR.  TRIPES  There  are  about  seven  otner  lines,  I 
understand,  operating  in  France,  just  as  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  but  those  lines  are  relatively  small  and  insignif- 
icant compared  with  the  international  lines,  probably  dfte 

and 

to  the  limited  area  in  France/  * Great  Britain. 

Compared  with  the  cost  here,  and  taking  the  Frenoh 
franc  at  6,59  cents,  the  International  French  Lines  now 
cover  27,731  miles.  There  are  no  other  French  associated 
lines.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  total  mileage  of  the 
French  International  System  as  compared  with  some  32,000 
miles  of  American  lines,  including  associated  lines. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  French  system  is 
,89,  and  the  average  weekly  round  trip  frequency  is  two 
and  two-thirds  round  trips  per  week  compared  to  1,09  round 
trips  per  week  with  respect  to  the  American  international 
lines. 

I mention  that  figure  because  frequency  of  service 
is  a very  important  thing,  in  fact,  a controlling  factor 
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with  respect  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  at  fixed 
charges  as  against  the  variable  flight  costs  being  sub- 
stantially greater. 

MR.  LAME:  Have  you  got  it  there  in  miles  flown  per 

annum? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  The  French  miles  flown? 

MR,  LANE:  Yes,  sir, 

MR.  TRIPPE:  9,851,000  kilometers,  which  works 
out  a little  over  5,000,000  miles  per  year. 

MR.  LANE:  As  against  the  American? 

MR.  TRIPS):  The  American  mileage  including  the 
associated  companies,  is  about  7,000,000  at  the  prsrsent 
time, 

MR.  HUNSAKER  : I understand  that  the  payment  by  the 
Government  per  mile,  scheduled  mile  flown,  is  substantially 
the  same  in  France  and  America? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  The  payment  by  the  French  Government 
is  $1.89  for  all  their  lines,  including  the  so-called 
domestic  line©  within  Europe,  or  continental  lines.  The 
payments  by  the  American  Government  are  now  at  the  rate 
of  $1.22  per  mile,  allowing  credit  to  this  Government  for 
air  mails  carried  for  its  account. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Is  there  no  credit  to  the  French 

lines? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  There  is  not.  The  French  carrier  retains 
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all  revenue  from  the  air  mail  carried  over  and  above  the 
subvention, 

MR , HTJRSAKER : Then  of  the  $1*98,  how  much  of  that  is 
subvention  and  how  much  mail? 

MR,  TRIPIE  : That  is  a subvention.  The  $1,89  in  the 
case  of  the  trench  system  is  all  subvention.  That  is  a 
comparative  figure  to  $1,22  a mile  with  respect  to  our 
system. 

MR,  HUNS AKER;  ^o  that  if  the  French  carried  30  cents 
a mile  total  on  postage.  Air  France  will  earn  something  over 
$2,00? 

MR,  TRIP PE;  Air  France,  we  believe,  now  gets  about 
$2*35  total  revenue  subsidy  for  mails  carried  as  against 
$1,89  in  the  case  of  the  American  Government  for  subsidy 
including  revenue  from  mails  carried. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  equipment 
as  used  on  the  American  lines  as  compared  with  the  French 
lines  is  about  210  per  cent  greater  in  ton  capacity  per  pay 
load.  So  that  this  Government,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
subvention,  is  getting  that  international  air  service  con- 
ducted at  a figure  of  about  60  cents  a mile  less  direct 

times 

cost,  and  for  that  matter  Is  getting  about  2- 1/4/ more 
in  pay  load  capacity, 

MR,  HURSAKER:  The  capital  cost  of  the  airplanes  used 

by  Pan  American  will  be  some  hundreds  of  per  cent  more  than 
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the  cost  of  those  used  by  Air  Prance? 

MR,  TRIPEE:  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir, 

MR.  WARNER:  It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count and  balance  these  figures  against  eaoh  other,  is  it 
not,  Mir,  Trippe,  and  the  average  figured,  of  operation  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  your  operations  include 
none  of  the  really  high  frequency  factors  except  for  a 
limited  part  of  the  year  between  Miami  and  Havana,  where 
the  French  have  a number  of  those  running  three,  four,  or 
five  times  a day,  and  they  do  have  a goodly  part  of  their 
traffic  on  which  the  maintenance  costs  per  mile  flown  ai>e 
a f fee ted  accordingly? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  That:  is  correct,  although,  again,  it  is 
a fact  that  on  the  French  lines,  certain  of  the  routes  oper- 
ate only  seasonally.  For  instance,  the  service  to  Berlin 
is  operated,  I understand,  intensively  for  a period  of  only 
about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  therefore  they  are 
subjected  to  that  disadvantage,  which  is  not  true  in  our 
case , 

MR.  HUNSAKER : How  often  do  they  operate  to  the  OridtitT? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  They  now  operate  once  a week,  but  the 

contract  is  under  negotiation  for  twice -a- week  service  to 

the  orient,  the  same  as  twice-a-week  to  Buenos  Aires, 

which  you  mentioned 

MR,  WARNER:  Does  this  $ll,500,000/include  anything 
for  the  opera  tion  of  the  service  across  the  South  Atlantic? 
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MR.  TRIPPE:  That  does  not.  That  is  covered  in  a 
separate  grant. 

MR.  WARNER:  That  covers  only  the  actual  flights 
across  there? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  That  covers  only  the  actual  flights  across 
there,  And  it  does  include  the  payment  for  the  eighteen 
round  trip  flights  by  the  four  engine  boats,  which  is 
purely  a temporary  arrangement  and  will  be  covered,  it  is 
understood,  by  permanent  arrangement  after  the  costs  of  that 
ocean  service  are  more  known . 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  How  many  flights  have  been  made  across 
the  South  Atlantic? 

MR.  TRIPE  They  have  made,  so  far  as  I know,  eleven 
flights  at  the  present  time, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Eleven  out  of  the  eighteen? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  No,  the  agreement  for  the  eighteen 
covers  the  flights  with  the  four-engine  boats  which  are 
about  to  start.  The  first  flight  was  just  completed  a 
few  days  ago.  The  previous  flights  have  all  been  in  the 
nature  of  experimental  flights,  not  operating  on  schedule, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  The  French  have  not  yet  started  a 
scheduled  service  of  operation? 

MR.  TRIPPE : It  started  just  a few  days  ago.  Tho 
first  scheduled  ship  arrived  about  three  days  ago.  The 
ship  was  a flying  boat  of  about  36,000  pounds  gross  weight. 
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It  was  planned,  however,  that  the  larger  Latioore  air 
boats  would  be  substituted  on  the  run  as  soon  as  de- 
livered, which  have  a gross  weight  of  62,000  pounds. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  They  will  be  substantially  slower? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  They  will  be  substantially  slower. 

From  the  data  we  have  available,  they  won*t  be  nearly 
as  efficient,  that  is,  the  useful  load,  compared  to  dead 
weight . 

In  addition  to  our  operations  in  Latin  America,,  the 
System,  for  a number  of  years  has  been  conducting 
scheduled  air  services  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
main  base  of  operations  is  at  Fairbanks,  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  450  mile'?  Government  railroad  which 
conneote  the  interior  with  the  sea  coast  at  Cordova. 
Cordova  is  connected  only  by  steamer  with  Juneau,  the 
Terri toryls  capital,  im  southeastern  Alaska,  and  with 
Seattle. 

United  States  mails  reach  Fairbanks  by  steamer  and 
railroad  and  are  distributed  by  air  to  all  interior  points* 
These  mails  are  carried  over  Star  Route  Contracts  awarded 
to  the  System  in  competition  with  dog  teams  and  other 
methods  of  transportation.  3336  miles  of  route  are  now 
in  operation,  including  points  on  both  the  Kuskokwim  and 
Yukon  Rivers.  As  a result  of  the  great  time  saving  — 
the  airplane  reaching  cities  in  one  day  otherwise 
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separated  by  40  days  or  more  in  travel  time  — the  air- 
plane has  become  the  standard  method  of  transportation 
in  interior  Alaska,  As  a result,  Important  trade  is 
being  developed  in  that  area  thati would  not  otherwise 
exist  o 

MR,  HU  NS  AKER;,  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  develop- 
ing any  business  between  Alaska  and  Seattle  by  air? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  There  are  two  difficulties  to  be  con- 
sidered, The  first  is  the  fact  that  climatic  conditions 
between  southeastern  Alaska  and  Seattle,  a distance  of 
some  1,000  miles,  are  very  different,  particularly  in  the 
winter  months.  That  particular  1,000  miles  of  route,  it 
seems,  is  probably  mors  difficult  than  any  other  similar 
mileage  in  North  or  South  America.  The  eeoond  is  that 
the  Japanese  current  comes  in  there  with  warm,  moist  air, 
mixing  with  the  cold  air,  coming  over  the  mountains,  which 
makes  scheduled  service  really  impossible,  if  an  efficiency 
of  perhaps  more  than  60  per  cent  is  to  be  had  within  the 
next  several  years,  with  existing  equipment. 

I wonder  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  gsq  ofcfthe 
record  for  a moment. 

(informal  disoussion  off  the  record „) 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  How  about  the  comparative  cost  of 

dogs  and  airplanes  in  Alaska? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  The  dog  team  rate  As  about  97  cents  a 
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MR,  HU3STSATCER S For  how  big  a load? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  For  carrying  perhaps  as  high  as  800 
pounds  of  mail*  The  load  varies  on  different  routes, 
but  I would  say  that  the  average  is  anywhere  between 
600  and  800  pounds  per  dog  team*  The  schedules  which 
they  are  required  to  maintain  are  sometimes  as  high  as 
50  to  60  days  for  the  journey  between  Fairbanks  and 
Nome*  Sinoe  airplanes  undertook  that  service,  that 
trip  has  been  reduced  to  a one-day  flight,  and  the  same 
mail  has  been  carried  in  direot  competition  with  the 
dog  team  service* 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  The  same  load,  at  the  same  rate? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  At  the  same  Fate,  slightly  under  the 

rate  charged  by  the  dog  teairss. 

I must  point  <Sut,  however,  that  the  airmail  servioe 
in  Alaska  is  still  really  entirely  inadequate,  aid  the 
planes  which  can  be  operated  at  those  points  are  the 
single  engine,  cabin  planes  of  the  Fairchild  vintage, 
that  cannot  really  be  permitted  to  carry  passengers. 

A pilot  and  his  assistant,  who  is  usually  an  ex-dog  team 
musher,  leaves  on  those  journeys,  and  if  the  route  is 
interrupted,  they  get  out  their  snow  shoes  and  other 
paraphernalia,  and  in  the  course  of  months  they  may  reach 
the  point  to  which  they  are  headed. 


That  service  is 
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relatively  of  small  value  from  the  standpoint  of  passengers, 
except  in  emergency®  We  are  hopeful  that  the  increase 
in  passenger  travel  will  permit  us  to  put  on  multi-engine 
passenger  service,  using  little  planes  with  folding  under 
carriages,  which  will  afford  a Certain  measure  of  safety 
in  the  event  of  forced  landing  cn  the  snow  between 
Juneau,  Fairbanks  and  Nome,  but  it  is  a question  which 
will  have  to  be  developed  as  the  experimental  service 
is  undertaken  in  the  spring. 

Shall  I continue? 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I do  not  want  to  leave  Alaska,  if 
there  3s  any  possibility  of  our  Commission  having  any 
questions  of  policy  presented  to  it  as  they  affect  Alaska, 
Are  you  coming  feaok  to  questions  of  policy  when  you 
finish  there? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  No,  I think  if  you  desire  to  cover  that, 
it  would  be  better  to  cover  that  phase  of  it  now. 

MR..  HU  N8  AKER:  Very  well;. 

MR.  TRIPPE:  It  seems  that  Akaska,  both  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  Navy  and  the  War  Departments,  ha^e 
assumed  tremendous  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  national  defense. 

May  we  go  off  the  record? 

(At  this  point  an  informal  discussion  was  had  off 
the  record,  after  whioh  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  ^ 


follows?) 
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MR*.  TRIPPES  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a short  Btato- 
ment  here  with  respect  to  operations  in  China.  Would 
that  be  of  interest  or  shall  we  go  to  something  else? 

MR.  WARNER:  Let  us  hear  what  it  is  and  how  you 

got  at  ite 

MR.  TRIPPE:  In  partnership  with  the  Chinese 

Government,  Pan  American  Airways  in  now  operating  some 
3,000  miles  of  airways  in  Chira.  Service  is  maintained 
between  Shanghai,  Peiping  and  intermediate  points  to  the 
north.  The  service  on  the  Yangtsze  extends  some  1,300 
miles  up  the  river  to  Ohengtu.  The  1,100  mile  ooastal 
service  between  Shanghai,  Wenchow,  Fooohow,  Amoy,  Swatow 
and  Canton  is  also  operated.  These  three  routes  servo 
all  important  cities  in  China.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted under  exclusive  franchises  under  ^an  Amerioan 

a 

management  and  with  American  flight  equipment  and  pilots* 
Passengers,  express  and  air  mail,  under  cbntraot  with  the 
Minister  of  Communications,  are  carrfeod.  Survey  flights 
to  Manila  and  other  points  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  completed  laBt  year  and  it  is  expected  that  experi- 
mental scheduled  service  will  begin  as  soon  as  equipment 
now  on  order  has  been  delivered. 

During  the  past  threo  years  technical  surveys  and 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments  have  been  carried 
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out  with  the  end  in  view  of  undertaking  trans-Pacif io 


and  trans-Atlantic  operations  as  soon  as  suitable  equip- 
ment was  developed.  These  surveys,  including  flights 
by  Colonel  Lindbergh,  our  technical  adviser,  and  Mrs. 
Lindbergh,  have  all  been  financed  from  special  capital 
funds  not  required  by  existing  operations.  In  fact,  a 
substantial  part  of  these  surveys  was  actually  completed 
at  a time  when  our  operations  were  still  being  conducted 
at  a loss. 

I might  say  that  the  company  which  operates 
throughout  China  is  owned  55  per  cent  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  45  per  cent  by  the  Pan  American.  The 
coastal  service  between  Shanghai  and  Canton,  1,100  miles, 
which  is  most  important  to  American  trade,  is  operated 
entirely  through  Pan  American. 

MR,  WARMER:  The  United  States  Government  makes 


no  payments  to  them? 


Johnst. 

Id 

Cyl. 
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MR.  TRIPPE.  The  revenue  accrues  entirely  from 

the  handling  of  the  air  mails,  carried  on  a poundage 

surtax 

basis,  proportionate  to  the/revenue  paid  on  it.  There 
are  no  subsidies  involved  except  a relatively  small  sub- 
sidy on  the  route  between  Shanghai  and  Peiping,  which 
is  paid  to  the  joint  company  direct  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, 

THE  CHAI RIM . You  operate  from  Shanghai  as  far 
north  as  Pekin? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  As  far  north  as  Peking:  and  as  far  west 
as  Chengtu,  up  through  the  gorge  of  the  Yangtsse  River, 
about  1100  miles  to  the  west. 

The  operations  were  originally  instituted  by  another 
American  company  there  and  we  purchased  the  interest  of 
the  other  American  company  some  two  years  ago,  and  at  the 
time  the  traffic  was  not  fully  developed,  and  it  wan  run- 
ning at  a substantial  loss.  Since  then  the  commercial 
organization  has  been  changed  and  another  operating  pro- 
cedure installed,  and  the  service  is  now  running  at  a 
profit,  without  subsidy. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  How  frequent  is  the  service  from 
Shanghai  to  Peiping? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  The  service  is  daily  and  daily  service 
to  Hankow,  and  beyond  Hankow  to  Chengtu  the  service  is 
three  times  a week.  The  service  along  t he  coast  is  only 
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once  a week  at  the  present  time  due  to  inability  to  get 
new  equipment  on  the  line. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  time  in  transit  from 
Shanghai  to  Peiping? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  About  six  hours  at  the  present  time,  and 
to  Chengtu,  the  service  is  now  run  in  two  days  as  against 
about  3 1/2  weeks  by  any  other  means.  A proportionate 
saving  i^nade  to  intermediate  points. 

On  the  coastal  route  boats  conneot  the  two  terminal 
cities,  Shanghai  and  Canton,  operating  on  a two-day  sched- 
ule, being  Japanese,  Canadian  and  American  boats  on 
that  route.  The  service  is  available  on  about  a twice 
a week  schedule. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  Just  north  of  the  green  line  there 
is  a red  line  from  ^apan.  Is  that  a Japanese  line? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  That  is  operated  by  the  Japanese  foil 
transport,  owned  by  the  Mitsui  & Mitsubishi  interests  in 
Japan,  along  with  the  government,  divided  about  one- 
third  between  the  parties,  originally  a separate  company 
operated  in  Manchiiquo,  but  more  recently  that  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Japanese  Air  Transport,  and  the  entire 
operation  has  been  consolidated.  That  company  recently 
announced  that  it  was  going  to  extend  its  service  down 
to  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands,  and  that  fact  has 
been  of  particular  interest  to  our  Navy,  I know.  Equip- 
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ment  is  now  being  purchased  both  in  our  market  and  the 
British  and  German  markets  for  flying  boats  with  which 
to  start  that  route. 

MR.  WARNER.  Mr.  Trippe,  you  said  that  the  payment 
made  to  you  was  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  sur~tax 
on  the  mail.  Is  it  equal  to  it,  greater  or  less? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  No,  it  is  equal  to  it.  China  is  divided 
into  four  zones  and  the  sur-tax  that  is  paid  by  the  publi 
in  each  zone  approximates  about  11  cents  American  money 
at  current  exchange  per  15  gram  or  one-half  ounce. 

MR.  WARNER.  Is  there  enough  mail  and  passenger  traf 

f ic  between  Shanghai  and  Chengtu  to  give  a good  class 
of  service  three  times  a week? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a waiting  list  now 
of  about  two  weeks  for  passengers  and  express. 

MR.  WARNER.  Do  you  charge  a considerably  higher 
passenger  mile  rate? 

MR.  TRIPPS.  Yes,  sir,  the  rate  is  about  18  cents  per 

mile. 

MR.  WARNER.  I am  asking  you  this  quest iodbecause 
it  appears  this  is  one  of  the  very  extraordinarily  few 
lines  running  on  a commercial  basis  with  no  subsidy  from 
anybody.  Does  it  break  even? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  Yes,  sir,  it  breaks  even  at  the  present 
time.  The  Peiping  line  operates  at  a loss,  whereas  the 
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interior  13ne  operates  at  a profit  at  the  present  time. 

MR.  WARNER.  That  is  the  only  line  in  that  situation 
which  we  have  under  the  American  flag  except  the  two 
transcontinental  routes,  is  it  not? 

MR.  TRIPPE.  The  Scadta,  with  which  we  are  associated 
operate  services  within  the  inter!  or  of  Colombia,  which 
have  been  operating  at  a nominal  profit  for  about 
about  seven  years,  without  subsidy  from  the  Colombian 
government. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  our  service  in  Alaska  has 
been  of  value  to  the  Pan  American  System  in  that  we  have 
secured  much  valuable  flight  experience  under  Arctic  con- 
ditionso  Although  still  operating  at  a loss, the  basis 
of  a new  and  fundamentally  sound  transportation  service 
has  been  created  of  unique  value  to  the  people  of 
Alaska,  that  is  conducted  without  subsidy.  It  is  of  value 
to  our  national  defense  for  Alaska  is  the  half-way 
point  in  the  great  circle  route  to  the  Far  East  and  air- 
craft operate  from  basses  established  there  which  command 
the  sea  lanes  between  the  Orient  and  the  United  States. 

Our  operations  in  China  are  important,  too,  for 
there  too  a new  unique  form  of  transportation  has  been 
created  where  none  other  than  coastal  steamer  and  slow 
river  boat  existed  before.  American  pilots  and  American 
aircraft  operating  scheduled  services  between  large  Chinese 
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cities  having  a total  population  of  more  than  300,000,000 
are  serving  as  first-class  emissaries  of  American  trade 
and  good-will.  Even  of  greater  significance,  a complete 
domestic  air  service  has  been  created  which  will  form  an 
important  network  of  feeder  lines  to  a future  American 
transpacific  operations. 

Summarizing  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States 
has  made  real  progress  during  the  last  seven  years  in 
international  air  transport.  American  air  services  have 
been  extended  throughout  Latin  America.  Unlike  the  history 
of  cable  communications  in  that  area,  American  aviation 
has  been  frozen  out  nowhere  by  foreign  competitors.  A new 
medium  of  transportation  between  the  American  Republics 
has  been  created  of  value  to  all  nations  served,  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  of  very  real 
value  to  our  diplomacy  abroad  and  to  our  national  defense. 

In  the  Pan  American  Airways  System  this  Government 
has  a civil  air  transport  organ!  zation  which  impartial 
observers  have  stated  compares  favorably  to  Imperial  Air- 
ways, Lufthansa  and  Air  France.  Certainly  on  parallel 
competitive  lines  in  Latin  America,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  which  organization  the  public  prefers  to  patronize. 

The  kindness  of  theCommission  in  according  us  an 
executive  session  has  permitted  me  to  relate,  in  some 
detail,  the  salient  facts  in  the  development  of  the  System 
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and  to  make  known  to  the  Commission  certain  matters  which, 
because  of  the  foreign  competition  to  which  we  are  subject, 
it  has  been  our  policy  to  keep  confidential.  This  privi- 
lege also  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mission the  plans  which  we  have  for  the  future  and  the 
problems  which  are  now  confronting  us  in  connection  with 
t hese  plans. 

Diplomatic,  military  and  economic  considerations  unite 
in  making  Latin  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America  the  foreign  area  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  United  3tates  are  most  vitally  concerned.  With  the 
increasing  nationalism  of  European  countries,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  in  the  future  South  America  will  be  the  most 
promising  market  for  our  foreign  trade.  As  a result  (f 
seven  years  of  effort,  the  United  States  now  occupies 
unquestionably  the  first  place  in  air  communications  with 
this  region.  That  supremacy,  however,  is  constantly  being 
threatened.  Local  companies,  financed  and  directed  by 
European  interests,  are  making  a bid  for  the  point  to 
point  traffic  in  various  South  American  countries  and  f or 
local  traffic  between  these  countries;  and  the  creation  of 
such  companies  is  certain  to  sap  the  vitality  of  the  inter- 
national line.  Moreover,  companies  subsidized  by  European 
nations  are  watching  with  j.ea,lous  eyes,  the  large  volume 
of  mail  which  Pan  American  is  n^w  transporting  from  South 
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America  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  is  that  the  revenue 
from  mail  originating  in  Latin  America,  and  destined  to 
the  United  States,  now  provides  substantially  more  postal 
revenue  than  does  the  air  mail  originating  in  the  United 
States,  including  closed  pouch  mails  destined  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

This  revenue,  of  course,  for  the  period  of  our 
foreign  air  mail  contracts,  is  income  accruing  to  our 
Government.  From  our  Company’s  point  of  view,  the  main- 
tenance of  this  revenue  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  connection  with  the  ultimateestablishraent  of  our 
operations  on  a self  sustaining  basis. 

The  aggregate  revenue  Stum  Northbound  Latin  Ameri- 
can air  mail  destined  to  the  United  States  now  amounts  to 
84  cents  per  mile  as  t&ompared  to  42  cents  per  mile  for  the 
southbound  mail  from  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
Northbound  revenue  now  accruing  to  our  Government  has 

been  protected  by  postal  contracts  and  agreements  held 
either  in  Pan  American’s  name  or  in  the  name  of  our  as- 
sociated national  companies.  In  certain  countries,  however,, 
the  position  is  still  unsecured*  Our  foreign  competitors, 
in  fact,  today  are  seeking  to  improve  their  position, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  securing  in  these  countries  not 
only  local  traffic  revenues,  but  also  revenue  from  through 
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mails,  passengers  and  express  originating  in  these  coun- 
tries and  destined  to  other  countries  in  South  America 
and  even  to  the  American  possessions  and  to  the  United 
States  itself.  To  protect  this  revenue  now  accruing  to  the 
Government,  we  plan  to  continue  to  provide  a better  service 
with  safer,  more  comfortable  and  faster  equipment* 

On  the  important  East  Ooast  trade  route, we  believe 
that  the  scheduled  frequency  shculdbe  increased  to  two 
round  trips  per  week*  The  single  weekly  trip  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  inadequate,  particularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  air  mail  service.  We  expect  also 
to  develop  additional  associated  national  companies  in 
Argentina  and  Venezuela  that  the  through  air  mail,  passen- 
ger  and  express  traffic  originating  in  these  countries  may 

be  assured  to  the  international  system. 

I wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  only  dice  a week 
service  on  the  East  Coast, which  is  an  invitation  to  foreign 
air  lines  operating  in  that  area  to  extend  their  ser- 
vices paralleling  ours  and  perhaps  exte&d  their  ser- 
vice through  the  ^est  Indies  to  the  United  States  ports. 

I have  pointed  out  the  greater  amount  of  revenue  accruing 
northbound,  which  should  be  under  the  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  against  the  southbound  mails  which  our  Govern- 
ment can  control.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  no  for- 
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eign  lines  should  parallel  our  lines  from  Argentina  and 
Brazil  to  the  United  States,  which  would  attempt  to  secure 
far  themselves  a substantial  part  of  this  northbound  raailp 
which  perhaps  with  subsidies  from  their  government  would 
permit  them  to  get  into  the  picture. 
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If  our  services  axe  expanded,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  foreign 
company  to  parallel  these  lines  and  connect  Brazil  and 
perhaps  Argentine  with  the  United  States  along  the  east 
coast » 

MR. HUH 8 AKER:  Mr.  Trippe,  what  is  the  explanation 

of  the  northbound  mail  being  greater  in  value  than  the 
southbound  mail? 

& MR,  TRIPPE:  There  are  perhaps  three  factors  con- 

trolling it.  First  of  all,  exchange  fUuctuatfcens  are 
a factor.  Latin  American  exchange  has  not  been  de- 
pressed a£  fast  as  our  own  exchange.  Secondly,,  the 
people  are  more  familiar  with  the  service.  They  appreci- 
ate being  right  close  to  the  operation,  which  is  a tre- 
mendous time  saver,  and  that  I think  is  the  most  import- 
ant factor.  Third,  discretion  in  using  the  airmails 
is  sometimes  left  to  the  men  in  the  field.  Whereas, 

with  companies  in  New  York  with  branches  in  Latin 

whether 

America,  the  queetion/of  airmail  will  be  used  is  often 
left  to  postal  clerks  with  limited  knowledge  of  budgets 
for  mail  which  should  be  sent  by  air,  but  that  is 
gradually  in©r easing,  and  X think  it  is  important,  look- 
ing toward  the  future,  that  there  will  be  more  airmail 
available  southbound  than  northbound  because  the  first 
class  is  greater  proportionately  southbound  than  north- 
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bound,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  airmial  between 
these  countries  should  not  be  in  the  same  ratio,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  at  tne  present  tine. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  sell  the  airmail  service 
more  readily  in  these  foreign  countries  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  United  States  proper.  The  business 
houses  are  more  easily  reached  and  the  value  of  the  air- 
mail service  has  been  easier  to  sell  to  them  than  per- 
haps here  in  the  United  States. 

Next  in  importance  to  Latin  America,  from  the  stand*- 

* 

point  of  American  trade,  diplomacy  and  national  defense, 
is  the  great  trade  route  to  the  Far  Fast*  Here  also  is 
a great  undeveloped  area  of  potential  value  to  Amerioan 
commerce  and  industry.  While  ties  with  the  mother 
country  give  European  nationals  a preferential  trading 
position  in  Australia,  in  India  and  the  East  Indies, 
the  vast  markets  of  China  a re,  by  treaty,  kept  open  for 
all  nations  to  compete  on  equal  terms.  Pan  American 
Airways  now  has,  we  believe,  a strategically  important 
foothold  in  China  that  is  of  value  to  our  Government,  as 
well  as  to  our  System.  European  nations  are  actively 
seeking  to  break  down  out  position  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  a oontract  position  in  China  similar  to  ours. 

To  protect  our  interest  in  China,  we  are  placing  in 
servioe,  when  delivered,  a fleet  of  the  very  latest  type 
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of  American  transport  aircraft  connecting  our  Chinese 
operations  with  the  Philippines,  and  finjally  we  are 
organizing  an  experimental  trans-Pacific  service,  for 
the  greatest  protection  to  our  Chinese  position  would 
he  afforded  through  a direct  air  connection  with  the 
United  States*  In  this,  of  course,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  greatly  interested. 

While,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of 
American  trade,  trans- Atlantic  service  is  relatively  of 
less  importance  than  the  present  South  American  servioe 
and  the  contemplated  service  aoross  the  Pacific,  still 
this  country  would  hardly  he  oontent  to  permit  trans- 
portation by  air  across  the  Atlantic  to  rest  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  European  nations*  For  this  reason,  Pan 
American  Airways  four  years  ago  initiated  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  United  States  being  ex- 
cluded from  initial  participation  in  transatlantic  air 
services  * 

Here  the  problem  is  very  different  from  that  which 
confronts  us  in  the  development  of  Latin  American  and 
tiJnas— PacifiG  services*  Imperial  Airways,  Air  France 

and  Lufthansa  have  also  all  been  actively  concerned  with 
the  development  of  trans-At lantic  service*  The  situ- 
ation is  one  which  requires  cooperation  not  only  between 
the  governments  concerned,  but  especially  between  their 
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reeoeotive  international  air  transport  organizations  if 
the  servioe  is  to  be  operated  at  maximum  efficiency  and 
at  minimum  cost. 

Pursuant  to  this  principle,  we  have  devoted  much 
time,  for  the  past  four  and  one  half  years,  to  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  leading  European  air  lines. 
These  negotiations  have  covered  matters  relating  to  inter- 
mediate ports  of  call,  terminal  facilities  and  schedules, 
as  well  as  matters  relating  to  the  standardization  of 
navigational  aids.  The  policy  of  European  governments 
precludes  the  construction  by  Pan  American  Airways  of  its 
own  independent  airports,  servicing  facilities  and  radio 
aids  to  navigation  in  Europe,  or  in  the  British  terri- 
torial possessions,  such  as  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda. 
Efficient  trans- Atlantic  service  requires  that  all  ground 
facilities,  meteorology  and  radio  aius  to  navigation  be 
not  only  standardized,  but  coordinated  to  insure  the  safe 
passage  of  aircraft  on  this  hazardous  route. 

The  continued  successful  development  of  our  Latin 
American  service,  the  establishment  of  a trans-Pacifio 
service,  and,  finally,  the  organization  and  establishment 
of  an  American  trails- Atlantic  service,  are  difficult 
pioneering  uhdert  akings  that  will  require  the  sympathetic 
support  and  cooperation  of  our  Government  to  be  success- 
ful. 
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We  hope  that  this  Commission  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  further  development  of  American  International  Air 
Transport  and  that  it  may  favorably  consider  including 
in  its  report  to  the  President  the  following  recommend- 
ations; 

(l)  That  ourCGovernment  revise  the  existing  customs, 
public  health  and  immigration  regulations  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  international  air  traffic,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  simplification  of  forms  and 
their  consolidation  into  a single  document. 

Xm  that  respeot,  I might  point  6ot  that  some  of  the 
foreign  governments  which  we  serve  have  already  followed 
the  suggestions  made  at  the  first  Pan  American  Conference 
in  Havana,  next*  that  the  conference  held  here  in 
Washington  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  the  simpli- 
fication of  clearance  procedures,  and  finally,  at  the 
Montevideo  Conference.  Colombia,  for  instance,  has  now 
consolidated  all  different  forms  required  by  different 
departments  in  connection  with  clearance  of  aircraft, 
merchandise  carried  on  aircraft  and  passengers  as  well 
as  ships1  crews,  into  a single  document,  which  is  made 
out  in  advance  of  the  aircraft  leaving  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  not  required  to  be  made  out  at  the  last  port 
of  call  where  the  airplane  enters  Colombia,  which  is 
sometimes  required  by  governments,  which  tremendously 
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increases  the  cost  of  operation  and  which  tremendously 
delays  the  international  services 

(At  this  point  a further  informal  discussion  was  had 
qafff  the  record,  af$er  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed 
as  follows:) 

MR,  WARNER:  Give  us  an  explanation  of  that  and 
explain  just  what  hardships  you  are  subjected  to  under 
the  present  procedure  which  could  be  substantially 
alleviated,  and  submit  it  for  our  use, 

MR.  TRIRPE:  I will. 

MR.  LANE:  And  differentiate  in  your  brief,  if  you 

oan,  as  to  what  are  legislative  changes  and  what  are  the 
administrative  changes. 

(3)  That  our  Government  attempt  to  arrange  confer- 
ences with  the  Governments  of  Ca  rad  a and  Mexioo  with  the 
objective  of  designating  where  practical  common  airports 
of  entry  for  scheduled  air  transport  services* 

Here  again  I would  like  to  speak  off  the  record. 

(At  this  point  a further  informal  discussion  was 
had  off  the  record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were  re- 
sumed as  follows:) 

(3)  That  our  Government  mako  funds  available  to  pro- 
vide, in  conjunction  with  other  interested  governments, 
adequate  meteorological  service  to  aircraft'  on  trans- 
pacific and  trans-Atlantic  routes. 
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I believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  has  a 
fund  of  some  $>35,000  per  year  which  permits  them  to 
arrange  with  surface  vessels,  both  American  flag  vessels 
and  foreign  flag  vessels  to  get  weather  observations  on 
ocean  routes  at  different  points,  but  that  service  has 
not  yet  been  extended  to  the  Pacific,  for  lack  of  funds, 
and,  furthermore,  the  funds  available  I understand  now 
preclude  the  possibility  of  getting  any  upper  air  oper- 
ations from  those  ships,  and  if  that  fund  were  extended, 
it  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  future  operation 
of  aircraft  over  ocean  routes. 

MR.  LANE:  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 

equipment  for  these  observations  be  put  upon  various 
vessels  on  both  trans-Paoif ic  and  trahs-At lantio  routes 
for  that  purpose.  Do  you  believe  that  that  expenditure 
would  be  warranted  to  get  those  observations  on  ocean- 
going vessels? 

MR.  TRIPPE:  I do,  and  I think  perhaps  even  a 
further  expense  would  bo  justified  in  supplying  trained 
personnel  to  take  those  observations.  It  has  been  our 
experience,  and  it  is  our  understanding,  that  personnel 
that  is  usually  entrusted  with  taking  observations  at 
sea  is  inexperienoed  for  taking  upper  air  observations 
from  a moving  platform, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Mr.  Lane  was  talking  about  pilot 
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balloon  observations,  I think. 
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MR,  TRIPPEs  That  would  take  trained,  personnel,  too, 

MR,  LAME;  What  <io  you  think  about  the  suggestion 
that  trained,  personnel  be  put  on  trans- Atlantic  and 
trans-Paoif io  ocean  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  making  ob- 
servations cf  all  sorts? 

MR,  TRIPPE:  I think  it  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Government,  That 
applies  particularly  to  the  Pacific  area,  where  inform- 
ation available  as  far  as  the  upper  air  is  concerned  is 
still  very  kittle,  and  if  that  were  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible,  I know  that  data  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  any  air  line  attempting  to  operate  in  trans- 
pacific service. 

MR.  HUMS AKER;  Among  the  meteorologists  there  is 
considerable  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of  a sporadic 
pilot  observation,  but  enormous  value  would  come  if  ex- 
pel it  ions  were  set  up  upon  certain  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  and  observations  carried  on  over  a long  period, 
to  get  the  weather  at  different  altitudes,  for  the  ships0 
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MR.  TRIPPS;  And  a continuous  record  right  through 


MR.  HUNS AKER;  And  a continuous  record  right  through 
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the  year. 
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MR.  TRIPPE;  I would  think  that  such  a service  would  be 


of  tremendous  Value.  The  importance  of  weather  service, 
adequate  weather  service,  from  the  standpoint  of  scheduled 
operations  is  really  tremendous,  and  without  suoh  adequate 
service  the  risk  involved  would  be  also  very  great. 

Our  technical  people  feel  that  the  securing  of  such 
adequate  meteorological  information  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  that  our  government  could  make 
toward  successful  development  of  ocean-flying  services. 

(4)  That  American  InternaticnalAir  Services  throughout 
Latin  America  be  not  curtailed  and  that  frequency  of  service 
along  the  competitive  East  Coast  of  South  America  be  increas- 
ed to  twice  a week; 

(5)  That  American  air  transport  services  in  the  Alaskan 
area  be  further  developed; 

(6)  Finally,  that  the  Government  give  all  necessary 
support  to  the  early  establishment  of  American  transpacific 
and  transatlantic  air  service. 

MR.  W-ARNER;  Mr.  Tripp©,  you  have  said  nothing  about 


the  situation  that  impends.  In  four,  five  or  six  years 
your  contract,  as  I understand  it,  will  expire.  Something 
will  have  to  be  done  then.  Presumably  you  hope  that  that 
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will  be  renewed  and  you  will  continue  to  operate  the  routes. 
There  is  a theory,  based  in  part  on  the  present  law,  that 
there  will  be  a new  series  of  invitations  for  competitive 
bids  at  that  time.  With  the  possibility  that  someone  might 
underbid  you  on  some  of  these  matters  and  your  business  now 
unified,  might  be  split  up  as  a result,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  also  that  any  effective  competition  might  be 
so  far  outfc  of  the  question,  in  view  of  the  organisation  that 
you  have  developed  then  and  controlled  in  your  relation 
with  foreign  countries,  that  any  pretense  of  competition 
would  be  a farce,  and  competition  would  provide  no  effect- 
ite  means  of  arriving  at  a fair  rate  of  payment  by  the 
government  over  the  succeeding  ten  years,  or  whatever  per- 
iod it  may  be.  Have  you  given  thought  — * I assume  you  must 
have  done  so  — to  the  processes  by  which  the  future 
relation  of  the  government  with  your  company  and  other 
operators  in  the  foreign  field  should  be  developed? 

MR.  TRIPPE;  Of  course,  a subsidy  can  be  arranged  under 
two  headings,  it  seems.  One  is  the  system  of  competitive 

bidding,  in  effect  in  this  country,  in  which  the  government 

✓ 

is  protected  first  by  the  limitations  in  the  amount  of  the 
bid,  and,  second,  by  the  right  of  refusing  any  and  all  bids 
submitted,  or  a system  of  negotiated  contracts  for  a period 
of  years,  such  ae  is  in  effect  between  all  our  foreign 
competitors  and  tlaeir  respective  governments. 
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MR.  WARNER:  Your  foreign  competitors  are  in  effect 
the  respective  governments,  are  they  not?  They  are  all  in 
partnership  with  the  government  and  have  government  repre- 
sentatives on  their  Board  cf  Directors? 

MR.  TRI PPE:  Yes,  sir,  bub  in  every  case  the  great 
majority  cf  the  capital,  and  in  some  oases  absolutely  all 
the  capital  is  privately-owned,  and  the  theory  on  which 
the  contracts  have  been  set  up  contemplate  that  at  an  early 
date  — some  people  have  brought  that  date  down  as  near  as 
three  or  four  years  from  today  —that  some  of  those  lines 
will  be  able  to  continue  without  subvention  as  purely  com- 
mercial enterprises,  and  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
companies  and  their  governments  they  have  had  that  fact  in 
mind.  The  feeling  is  that  the  French  air  lines  will  be 
amongst  the  last  to  become  commercially  self-supporting. 

May  we  go  off  the  record? 

(Whereupon  a further  informal  discussion  was  had  off 
the  record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as 
follows) ; 

MR.  WARNER:  I will  reframe  my  general  question  then. 
Mr.  Tripps,  it  seoms  to  me  that  there  are  a series  of 
questions  which  someone  is  going  to  have  to  answer  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  First,  can  the  process  of 
competitive  bidding  be  so  applied  as  to  secure  an  assurance 
of  an  efficient  service  without  shook  of  sudden  transition 
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and  without  disruption  of  the  presently  unified  systems, 
and  bo  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  government  against 
the  possibility  of  having  to  pay  excessive  sums  for  the 
service  rendered? 

Secondly*  taking  into  account  the  degree  to  which 
competition  can  be  real,  under  a competitive  bidding  system, 
is  it  desirable  that  rates  should  be  determined  and  contracts 
if  we  use  that  term,  let  by  competition  or  by  negotiation? 

Third* if  there  is  to  be  negotiation,  what  agency  of 
the  government  should  be  concerned? 

And  fourth*  £.£  there  is  to  be  negotiation,  or  for  that 
matter  in  any  case,  should  that  award  be  for  a definite 
period,  at  a stated  sum,  or  should  it  be  indeterminate  and 
in  that  sense  permanent,  subject  to  only  cancellation  for 
stated  cause,  but  with  periodic  revision  at  irregular  inter- 
vals of  the  payments  duly  made,  as  the  conditions  of  the 
service  change? 

We  would  like  to  have  you  deal  with  those  questions,  if 
you  can. 

MR.  LANE:  Out  of  fairness  to  Mr.  Trippe , I suggest  you 
let  the  reporter  read  the  questions,  and  Mr.  Trippe  can 
make  answer  to  each  one  of  them  specifically. 

MR.  TRIPPE:  I would  appreciate  that.  Will  you  read 
question  No*  1? 

(The  first  part  of  the  question,  as  above  recorded,  was 
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read  by  the  reporter.) 

MR.  TRIPPS:  I think,  in  answer  to  your  first  question,. 
Mr®  Warner,  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  competi- 
tive bidding,  provided  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  are 
set  up  properly  to  protect  the  government *e  interests,  and 
provided  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  continues  to  be  in  effect, 
would  protect  the  interests  of  the  government,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  would  be  in  a 
position  naturally  to  accept  any  and  all  tenders.  This 
method  might  not  be  as  desirable,  however,  both  from  the 
point  Of  view  of  the  government  and  of  the  company,  if  pro- 
vision were  made  for  renewal  of  such  contracts  by  negotia- 
tion with  some  agency  of  the  government-, 

MR.  WARIER:  Let  me  follow  that  just  one  step  further. 

(At  this  point  a further  informal  discussion  was  had 
off  the  record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed 
as  follows: ) 

(The  second  part  of  Mr.  Warner *s  question,  as  above 
recorded,  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

MR.  TRIPPE;  Under  existing  American  practice,  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  always  been  preferable  to  arrange  for  competi- 
tive bidding,  if  such  is  possible.  I think  both  the 
financial  and  air  mail  interests  of  the  government  could 
perhaps  be  safeguarded  through  adequate  framing  of  the 


advertisement. 
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(The  third  part  cf  Mr.  Warner^  quSeticn,  as  above 
recorded,  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

MR.  TRIPPS;  I am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  neces- 
sities of  controlling  domestio  air  transport  operations 
through  a permanent  body  or  commission.  Whether  or  not  such 
a commission  would  be  preferable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
negotiating  foreign  subventions,  if  such  a procedure  were 
decided  upon,  is  quest ionable* 

International  air  traffic  depends,  to  a great  extent, 
on  revenue  accruing  from  the  transportation  of  air  mails. 

It  seems  logical  that  the  Poet  Office  Department  should  have 
control  over  the  air  mail  rates  to  the  public,  and  also 
perhaps  over  rates  paid  to  oontfactors  for  carrying  such 
mails,  inasmuch  as  one  question  has  a direct  relation  to  the 
other. 

It  is  desirable  that  international  air  mail  rates  be  as 
uniform  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  international  trade. 
No  uniformity  of  international  rates,  of  course,  could  be 
had  except  by  agreement  between  interested  governments,  to 
which  international  air  lines  are  subservient.  The  inter- 
ested post  offices  are  permitted  to  handle  these  matters 
directly,  whereas,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  approach  this  problem  through  its  respective  Department 
of  State  or  Foreign  Office. 

(A  further  informal  discussion  was  had  off  the  record, 


at  this  point. ) 
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TES  CHAIRMAN;  W6  will  recess  at  this  time  until  3; 30. 
(Whereupon  at  1; 25  o’clock,  p.  m. , a recess  was  taken 


until  2 o’clock,  p,  m. ) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


3:00  P.M. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GLENN  L.  MARTIN, 

PRESIDENT,  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY. 

MR.  WARNER.  The  Chairman  has  asked  that  I take  the 
chairmanship  temporarily  in  his  absence.  Will  you  please 
give  the  reporter  your  full  name  and  business  connection? 

MRi  MARTIN.  Mr.  Glenn  L. Martin,  president  of  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

MR.  WARNER.  Mr. Martin,  I see  you  have  prepared  a 
statement.  I believe  most  of  us  have  not  had  the  chance 
to  read  it  In  full.  We  just  received  it  this  morning. 

It  has  generally  proven  best  not  to  attempt  to  read  these 
statements  verbatim,  but  to  pick  out  those  points  which 
seem  most  important  as  leading  most  directly  to  specific 
recommendations.  We  will  leave  that  to  your  discretion, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  is  in  it.  You  can  read  it  if 
you  like,  or  you  can  select  particular  points  and  en- 


large on  them. 


\ 


i 

\ 


MR. MARTIN.  There  are  just  six  pages  here,  about 
1500  words. 

MR.  WARNER.  All  right,  go  ahead. 


\ 


MR,  MARTIN.  I oould  read  it  or  not,  just  as  You 


like. 


MR.  HUN 3 AKER.  I think  he  had  better  readit,  if  it 


d2 
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i'M  not  very  long, 

MR.  WARNER.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

MR.  MARTIN.  Concerning  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  aircraft  industry,  I am  impressed  with 
the  need  for  study  and  action  upon  all  phases  of  the 
problem,  but  hesitate  to  take  up  the  valuable  time  of 
the  Committee,  other  than  to  comment  briefly  upon  two 
important  factors,  namely,  the  problem  of  procurement, 
and  secondly,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  large  flying 
boat  development  has  now  reached  the  stage  of  commercial 
utility. 

In  justice  to  the  flying  boat,  I wish  to  correct  the 
impression  that  the  long  range  flying  boat  is  not  ready 
to  carry  tonnage  in  over-ocean  transport  service...  For- 
tunately, I oan  speak  from  personal  experience  on  this 
subject,  because  in  a few  days  my  company  will  launch 
a flying  boat  specifically  designed  and  fitted  €or  over- 
ocean  transport.  This  flying  boat  has  a useful  load  of 
28,000  pounds.  Fuel  and  oil  for  a non-stop  ocean  voyage 
of  3500  miles,  amounts  to  23,000  pounds,  leaving 
a disposable  capacity  of  some  5000  pounds.  By  the  use 
of  high  lifft  devices  now  available  this  pay  capacity 
can  be  increased  to  over  10,000  pounds.  This  particular 
airplane  ms  built  for  a specified  purpose.  The  signifi- 
cant thing  is  that  over- ocean  airplanes  of  almost  any  de- 


•432a 


sired  oapacity  are  available  upon  order. 

For  example,  no  addition  to  present  knowledge  or 
teohnique  is  needed  to  build  an  ocean  transport  airplane  to 
carry  a useful  load  of  53,000  pounds.  With  proper  allows 
ances  of  crew,  equipment,  fuel  and  oil,  a non-stop  trip 
of  4,000  miles  can  be  made  with  a net  pay  load  of  20,000 
pounds. 

The  United  States  has  the  longest  coast  line  of  the 
important  nations. 

The  first  of  our  largest  cities  without  ex- 

ception have  good  waterways  practically  to  the  heart  of 
eaoh*  Long  distance  over-ocean  air  transport  operators 
realize  keenly  the  almost  unlimited  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  large  flying  boat,  and  are  taking  steps  to  provide 
themselves  with  such  equipment  to  the  dxtent  of  their 
individual  resources. 

There  axe  groups  advocating  airships  using  either 
helium  or  hydrogen  for  long  over-ocean  commercial  routes. 

It  is  usually  admitted  that  hydrogen  is  too  dangerous  for 
general  commercial  use.  Therefore,  we  must  compare  air- 
ships filled  with  helium  with  large  airplanes.  On  the 
above  premise,  we  submit  that  the  present  state  of  the  art 
of  the  design  and  manufacture  of  airplanes  has  definitely 
made  the  consideration  of  dirigibles  out  of  the  question 
from  an  eoonomic  and  safety  standpoint* 
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Three  to  five  million  dollar  airships,  which  have 
a life  of  three  to  four  years  and  maintain  a alow  and 
infrequent  service  at  best,  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
the  always  increasing  speeds  and  efficiency  of  the  present 

and  future  airplane  developments. 

For  your  information,  ws  are  submitting  herewith. 

H Engineering  Hep or t No.  304a,  Airplanes  for  Transoceanic 
Service,  Characteristics  and  Performance,"  and  "Engineer- 
ing Report  No.  339,  Operating  Cost  and  Traffic  Rates  for 
New  York  City  To  London  Non-Stop  Service  with  100,000 
lb.  Airplane. « 

These  documents  give  facts  and  figures  on  operation 
costs  and  performances  of  a typical  long  range  airplane. 

Briefly,  the  following  characteristics,  together  with 
characteristics  of  our  51,000  pound  airplane  now  being 
manufactured  for  Pan  American  Airways,  give  you  a few 
over-all  items  of  the  analysis. 

I would  suggest  that  if  there  are  any  questions  on 
the  first  uart  of  this  brief  that  we  could  talk  about 
flying  boats.  We  have  the  brief  performances,  and  more 
details  are  in  the  reports  submitted.  I have  only  the 
two  items,  boats  and  procurement  methods. 

MR.  HUNS  AKER  a With  rega,rd  to  the  boatts,  is  it  your 
view  that  boat  can  be  built  in  the  next  few  years 
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that  would  be  independent  of  foreign  governments*  control 
of  Bermuda,  the  Azores,  and  the  Atlantic  Islands? 

' MR.  MARTIN:  Yes, sir. 

MR.  HUN8AKER.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  byway  of 
the  islands? 

MR.  MARTIN:  That  is  right,  sir. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  What  does  that  do  to  the  economics  of 
i t as  against,  say,  a competitor  who  came  to  you  to  buy 
boats  for  a trans-Atlantic  project,  and  some  other  ampeti- 
tor  was  operating  by  way  of  Bermuda  and  the  Azores?  Would 
not  his  cost  per  ton  mile  be  twice  as  high  if  he  did 
not  stop  at  those  islands? 

MR.  MARTIN:  The  non-stop  route  per  ton  mile  would 
be  more  expensive  than  stoppingin  the  Azores  andBermuda, 
but  the  time  saved,  which  would  be  a whole  business  day, 
would  be  important . 

MR. HUNS AKER.  Your  figures  indicate  you  could  save 
a day. 

MR.  MARTIN:  It  is  a business  day  saved  because  of 
the  'ji ;ig  onao  it  takes  to  refuel,  docking  and  landing 
your  cargoes  and  taking  on  cargoes  at  Bermuda  and  the 
Azores,  and  then  back  up.  You  would  lose  considerable 
time. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  What  crossing  times  have  you  estimated 
by  the  two  ways  of  doing  it? 
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MR.  MARTIN;  The  non-stop  direct  is  3600  miles  with 
an  estimated  average  of  130  miles  an  hour. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  How  many  hours  does  that  come  to? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I forget  now.  It  is  in  the  hook. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Never  mind,  if  you  do  not  have  just 
the  figure.  But  that  is  covered  in  your  engineering 
brSief  ? 

MR.  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Let  us  hot  go  into  detail.  Let  us  see 
if  has  any  hearing  on  policy* 

MR.  MARTIN:  The  fact  that  we  oan  carry  52,000 
able 

pounds  of  dispos  material  at  170  miles  per  hour  top 
speed  and  130  railed  per  hour  for  cruising,  making  a 
6500  mile  range,  or  less  range  and  more  load,  means  that 
it  is  very  definitely  a vehicle  for  commeroe;  and  the 
non-stop  flight  is  now  definitely  within  the  art. 

MR«  HUNSAKER.  I should  think  that  people  would 
agree,  whether  they  are  conservative  or  not,  that  there 
id  an  increase  coming  in  the  range  of  large  flying 
boats,  and  that  if  we  do  not  put  a time  scale  to  it  - 
we  do  not  need  to  discuss  the  actual  boats  that  are  in 
hand  today,  &ut  assuming  that  progress  in  the  art  does 
follow  the  trend  as  we  see  it,  what  effeot  does  this 
have  on  the  policy  that  the  United  States  ought  to  adopt 


with  regard  to  aviation? 
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MR.  MARTIN.  I am  unable  to  say  the  form  in  which 
the  assistance  should  OTe,  but  I feel  that  inter-ocean 
commerce,  over-ocean  commerce  is  so  important  that  it 
is  serious  and  must  be  taken  care  of;  that  we  must  be 
in  a^osition  of  obtaining  our  share  of  the  traffic  of 
the  world  in  large  aircraft. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Do  you  believe  the  government  should 
itself  participate  in  these  world  routes  along  the 
lines  of  the  British  and  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
who  have  formed  national  companies? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I have  not  made  a study  of  operations, 
but  fundamentally  I feel  that  business  if  possible  should 
be  operated  as  civilian  corporations,  but  the  assistance 
must  come  through  the  research  and  development  of  the 
vehicles  which  could  be  sold  to  the  operating  companies. 

MR.  HUNSAXDR.  You  mean  you  have  operating  com- 
panies like  the  steamship  companies  that  are  required 
to  donduct  traffic  on  a certain  route? 

MR.  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir.  I think  that  the  operating 
companies  must  be  free  from  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment as  far  as  possible. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Mr.  Martin, would  not  these  operating 
companies  then  be  in  competition  with  unified  national 
operations  of  theBritish,  French  and  Germans? 
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MR.  MARTINI  In  order  to  meet  the  international 
competitive  problems  the  assistance,  I think,  should 
come  from  the  government  in  the  form  of  defraying  the 

cost  of  research  and  development  of  vehicles  or  vessels, 
and  selling  those  vessels  to  the  aircraft  companies, 
or  seeing  that  they  obtain  the  vessels, at  least, at  a 
price  low  enough  that  would  permit  the  Amerioan  companies 
to  meet  with  the  international  competition*  rather  than 
to  have  the  government  get  into  management  and  form  some 
other  form  of  subsidy  other  than  air  mail. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  As  a manufacturer,  do  you  believe 
it  a sound  policy  to  require  consolidation  of  all  Ameri- 
can flying  companies  operating  overseas,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  competing  one  with  another? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I am  not  a skillful  operator  of  air- 
planes. I have  not  made  it  my  business  to  go  into  opera- 
tions of  airplanes. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  have  made  a very  extensive  study 
of  operations  here  in  this  brief,  I gathered. 

M. MARTIN:  On  the  cost  of  the  vehicle,  but  the 
business  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  operating  com- 
panies have  not  received  our  thorough  attention.  It  is 
very  general  opinions  that  we  have  'fen  the  operation  of 
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MR.  HUNSAKER.  X was  just  asking  these  questions 
in  case  you  had  some  views  as  to  policy. 

MR.  MARTIN.  But  it  has  been  our  opinion  that  there 
are  two  things  that  the  operators  cf  airplanes  should 
have,  and  that  is,  a proper  air  mail  contract, and  where 
necessary  in  international  competition  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  in  the  provision  of  the  ves- 
sel itself.  But  to  leave  the  operating  company  operate 
as  a sound,  going  business,  organized  and  meeting  its 
problems  as  an  operating  company, with  advantageous  low 
prices  of  first  cost,  and  proper  air  mail  contracts, 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  thing  that  could  or 
should  be  done.  But  I am  not,  as  I say,  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  operations  of  air  lines. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  That  is  all  I have  on  that  line. 

MR.  LANE.  May  I ask  a question,  Mr.  Martin? 

MR.  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  LANE.  Do  I understand  t hat  it  is  your  theory 
that  the  Government  shouldr educe  its  continuing  subsidy 
and  in  place  thereof  fLnance  the  original  acquisition  of 
the  equipment? 

MR. MARTIN.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  existing 
subsidies  and  how  far  they  reach,  but  the  only  two  bases 
that  I feel  it  would  be  ..  sound  fbr  the  Govern- 

ment to  aid  transportation  by  are  in  a proper  air  mail 
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contract  which  would  he  a form  of  subsidy,  and  other 
than  that,  the  aid  in  the  development  and  research  and 
the  cost  of  the  vessels  themselves.  Those  two  items,  I 
think,  are  as  far  as  they  should  go. 

MR.  LANE.  You  made  a statement  a moment  ago  that 
you  believed  these  operations  should  be  left  as  much  to 
themselves  without  Government  regulation  as  possible. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  is  fundamentally  sound  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  procurement  of  the 
vehicle,  and  then  place  contracts  with  the  company  for 
the  carriage  of  mails,  which  in  effect  is  a continuing 
subsidy,  and  yet  turn  all  control  over  to  the  private 
management  ? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  cannot 

be  a division  in  the  management  of  the  company.  This 
can 

company/ demonstrate  whether  it  is  sound  or  not. 

MR.  LANE.  How  can  the  Government  then  protect  its 
interest  in  that  line? 

MR.  MARTIN.  The  company  will  have  to  qualify  as 
successful  managers. 

MR.  LANE.  Assume  over  a period  of  years  the  manage- 
ment might  change. 

MR.  MARTIN.  The  Government  always  has  the  right 
to  confer  with  management,  object  to  management,  and  al- 
ways has  the  right  to  cut  off  the  subsidy  or  cut  off  the 
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contracts. 

MR.  LANE.  That  is  regulation. 

MR.  MARTIN:  I know,  tout  I mean  as  little  as  possible. 

I would  like  to  see  a transportation  company  operated 
as  nearly  like  another  company  and  managed  as  is  possible, 
meeting  the  economic  conditions  with  fixed  amounts  of 
help,  and  that  fixed  amount  is  something  that  will  have  to 
studied  out  toy  the  Government.  And  those  two  bases  to 
fix  those  amounts  would  toe  in  the  air  mail  contract  and 
■die  procurement  of  the  vessel  in  the  beginning. 

MR.  LANE.  They  would  have  the  right  to  cancel  their 
air  mail  contract? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Certainly. 

MR.  LANE.  AT  any  time  under  the  terms  thereof? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  is  right. 

MR.  LANE.  They  would  have  the  right  to  regulate  the 
rates  to  toe  charged  American  travel  o#er  the  lines? 

MR.  MARTIN.  I think  so. 

MR.  LANE.  They  would  have  the  right  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  mail  of  foreign  nations  that  is  carried  in 
competition  with  American  mail?  I presume  they  would 
have  the  right  to  designate  whether  the  American  mail 
should  go  forward  or  the  foreign  mail. 

MR.  MARTIN.  I think  the  Government  have  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  question  of  the  amount  of  mail 
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subsidy  that  shipping  has,  and  this  is  almost  a parallel 
case.  It  undoubtedly  is  one  where  the  subsidy,  as  much 
as  it  is  condemned,  is  necessary  by  the  Government  to 
meet  the  international  problem. 

MR.  LAKE.  Do  you  believe  these  contracts  for  subsidy 
should  be  continuing  contracts  for  a more  or  less  indefin- 
ite period,  or  for  a specific  number  of  years? 

MR.  MARTIN.  T have  not  studied  through  to  the  funda- 
mental adjustments  in  transportation.  I have  devoted  my 
twenty-five  years  to  manufacture.  I am  tremendously  inter 
ested  in  transportation,  but  I have  not  studied  through 
the  business  p!J.ans  of  operation,  budgets,  and  so  forth, 
other  than  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  vessel  itself, 
sufficient  overhead,  carrying  charges,  depreciation,  inter 
est  charges,  and  all  other  charges  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  these 
large  boats  do.  But  the  business  management  and  the  rela- 
tions of  management  of  transportation  with  the  Government, 
is  something  that  I have  no  fixed  ideas  on. 

MR.  LANE.  What  is  a reasonable  period  of  years  to 
depreciate  one  of  these  large  boats? 

/ 

MR.  MARTIN.  It  depends  upon  the /miles.  I would  say 
that  they  could  be  depreciated  in  four  years.  The  amount 
of  service  has  a great  deal, of  course,  to  do  with  that. 

MR.  HI  IER.  With  regard  to  the  forecast  of  a 6500 
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mil©  flying  boat,  which  has  Implications  of  great  commer- 
cial value,  have  you  taken  that  matter  up  with  the  Navy 
Department?  It  presumably  has  a great  Interest  in  nation- 
al defense.  Also,  if  such  a boat  could  be  created,  would 
it  not  com©  first  as  a naval  operation?  You  say  the 

Government  should  help  to  create  the  boats. 

MR.  MARTIN.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Navy  has 
been  interested  in  our  business  and  new  performances, 
and  they  are  frequent  visitors  to  our  factory,  and  ob- 
serve the  structures  that  are  going  forward  for  Pan- 
American.  But  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  found 
it  feasible  to  place  any  orders  for  these  larger  type 
aircraft. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  In  general  that  has  not  been  our 
policy  in  this  country  to  aid  the  development  of  improved 
types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  with  improved  performance* 

It  has  been  through  the  medium  of  experimental  orders 
placed  by  the  Army  or  Navy  with  units  of  the  industry, 
and  such  types  are  then  developed,  presumably  at  Govern- 
ment expense* 

MR.  MARTIN.  This  was  taken  up  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment before  it  was  sold  to  the  Pan-American  Airways,  and 
the  specific  requirements  of  commerce  more  or  less  out- 
line the  type  of  ship  to  be  laid  down.  At  that  time  the 
Wavy  did  not  find  in  their  operations  need  for  that  sise 
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ship,  so  it  was  necessary,  if  the  Pen -.American  were  to 

he  served,  to  proceed  with  this  boat  with  an  order  from 
the  pan-American  and  without  any  orders  or  support  from 
the  Navy. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  But  befor©  that  time,  you  had  gained 
your  flying  boat  experience  with  naval  orders? 

MR.  MARTIN.  We  have  built  about  $16,000,000  worth 
of  naval  flying  boats  of  one  kind  or  another. 

MR.  HUN8AKER.  Before  you  undertook  the  bigger  boat 
for  commercial  purposes? 

MR.  MARTIN.  We  have  been  selling  flying  boats  to 
the  Navy  since  about,  I believe,  1922,  of  the  flying 
boat  variety,  but  never  of  this  character,  and  always  — 

I think  the  largest  was  twin-engine  boats.  None  of  these 
boatsthat  have  been  built  for  the  Navy  in  the  past  have 
contained  the  elements  of  performance,  or  long  range, 
nor  did  it  contain,  of  course,  the  horse  power,  either, 
fox  that  matter. 

MR,  HUNS AKER.  Was  that  because  the  Navy  saw  id 
premium  on  this  long  range,  you  were  not  under  pressure 
from  them  to  develop  longer  range? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  is  probably  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  did  not  have  need  in  their  program  for  this  type 
of  ship  or  that  much  horse  power  or  that  much  range  or 
that  si 25e  of  ship*  8o  we  had  to  take  an  order  from 
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MR.  HUNSAKER.  That  is  all. 

MR.  LANE.  That  is  all. 

MR.  MARTIN.  The  other  point  in  my  statement  is  pro- 
curement methods,  on  page  4. 

I believe  the  best  method  of  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Government  services  is  the  form  usually  referred 
to  as  "Public  Bidding". 

Public  bidding  and  complete  competition  within  the 
aircraft  industry  are  only  possible  when  the  annual  busi- 
ness available  to  the  trade  is  mich  that  a number  of  large 
aircraft  plants  are  maintained  in  practically  continuous 
production  and  whose  engineering  and  development  plants 
are  continuously  employed. 

The  present  aircraft  Industry  is  not  so  established. 

During  the  present  development  period  it  is  desir- 
able to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  fundamen- 
tally correct  procurement  method,  therefore,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  your  consideration  of  the  following: 

Aircraft  type  directive  prepared  in  complete  form 
by  a Government  agency  offered  to  the  entire  aircraft 
industry  for  design  competition. 

Statements  to  the  industry  as  a part  of  the  invita- 
tion, that  three  or  more  separate  orders  for  one  plane 
each  would  be  let  to  the  three  or  four  beBt  designers. 

Contracts  made  as  a result  of  the  competition  should 
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bs  stt  oo et  plus  a fixed  profit,  or  at  a fixed  equal  price 
to  all  successful  contractors  as  set  by  the  Government  and 
s o announced  with  the  invitation  to  bid. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Do  you  mean  there  the  Invitation  to 
bid  to  state  the  price  that  would  be  paid? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Yes. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  The  Government  to  state  the  price  and 
to  state  the  price  in  advance? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  is  right,  sir.  The  purpose  of 
that  is  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  each  manufacturer  t o 
p&'operly  engineer  and  develop  and  invest  his  funds  that 
he  was  sure  of  receiving,  if  successful,  into  the  design 
of  the  plane  and  the  research  necessary  to  successfully 
complete  it.  That  is  to  .avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
large,  over-financed  companies,  the  well-financed  companies 
from  offering  to  do  a {400,000  job  for  {35,000  or  {50,000 
or  for  {1,  and  the  company  not  so  well  equipped  with  fin- 
ance^Would  find  it  very  embarrassing  to  properly  develop 
one  airplane,  but  would  compromise  his  design  and  research 
in  order  to  build  a cheaper  airplane  to  enter  the  competi- 
tion. In  so  doing,  you  have  then  weakened  the  competitor 
for  the  strong  man,  and  when  you  finally  get  through, 
unless  you  have  set  aside  a sum  of  money  that  will  do 
this  job,  the  one  strong  man  has  the  best  airjSane  and  wins 
the  competition,  and  when  the  production  orders  are  then 
put  out,  he  has  Invested  his  money  efficiently  and  has  the 
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plane  and  the  opportunity  to  get  the  production  order, 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  This  method  of  procurement  you  sug- 
gest, has  it  ever  been  tried?  It  sounds  very  radical, 
with  prices  set  forth  in  the  invitation  to  several  com- 
panies. 

MR.  WARNER.  This  is  the  price  for  the  experimental 
article  only? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  is  right,  just  one  plane. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Is  that  the  price  for  the  experimental 
article,  or  the  prize  that  willbe  awarded? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  is  a fixed  price  for  those  who 
can  win  in  design  competition. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  That  is  staled  in  design  competition? 

MR. MARTIN.  That  is  stated  in  design  competition. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  It  has  never  been  done  in  this  country? 

MR.  MART IN e It  has  never  been, 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Has  it  any  place  else  that  you  know? 

MR.  MARTIN,  I do  not  know  of  it  ever  having  been 
done,  but  that  is  not  a reason  for  not  definitely  setting 
up  a sum  of  money  that  would  be  spent  on  the  airplane 
in  each  of  these  four  planes. 

MR*  HUNSAKER.  And  limit  any  negotiation  or  trading 
about  it? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Would  you  limit  the  invitation  to 
offer  designs  to  established  concerns  with  some  reputar- 
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tion  and  experience,  or  to  anybody  that  has  an  office 
and  a mailing  address  that  Writes  in? 

MR-  MARTIN.  No,  you  have  to  qu^lify&s  an  airplane 
manufacturer before  you  reoeive  this  proposal. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  How  would  you  control  that  qualifi ca- 
tion? 

MR.  MARTIN.  You  would  have  to  set  up  that  feature 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the  Air  Corps  or  chief  of 
Materiel.  He  should  have  adequate  finances,  facilities, 
engineering  ability  and  experience,  and.  could  refer  to 
contracts,  civilian  or  otherwise.  You  must  indicate  that 
you  have  built  an  airplane  successfully  to  be  an  airplane 
manufacturer. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  would  limit  this  to  people  who 
were  competent  to  build  one  airplane? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  is  right. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  But  they  do  not  have  to  be  equipped 
to  build  production? 

MR.  MARTIN.  The  question  of  production  facilities 
should  be  one  of  your  elements  of  the  formula  in$uantity 
production,  in  advertising  for  bids  for  these  planes  in 
quantity. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  That  would  be  the  next  step? 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  would  be  the  next  step,  yes,  sir, 
experiment. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  would  advertise  $500,000  for  an  ex- 
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perimental  machine? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Yes. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  You  would  let  anyone  compete  on  that 
who  would  show  that  he  has  tail It  it? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Who  could  show  he  has  built  a successful 
airplane,  of  at  least  average  performance  and  ability. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Then  if  the  best  experimental  machine 
was  a result  of  quality  competition,  and  that  was  decided 
upon,  and  that  was  made  by  just  a fellow  with  a small 
hangar  somewhere  near  an  airport,  how  would  we  obtain 
100  more  of  them?  Does  the  Government  own  the  design 
rights,  the  reproduction  rights  for  the  purchase  of  that 
experimental  plane? 

MR.  MARTIN.  No,  they  do  not.  The.  .proprietary 
rights  are  there.  We  are  assuming  that  the  industry  is 
not  big  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  therefore,  we 
must  oarry  out  this  method,  as  I see  it. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Then  who  owns  the  design  when  the 
Government  has  received  for  itsprize  of  the  design  com- 
petition the  experimental  airplane  and  the  drawings? 

MR.  MARTIN.  The  manufacturer  has  whatever  design 
rights  there  are  in  the  ship. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  The  minute  the  Government  wants  100 
more  like  it,  how  do  they  prooeed,  he  being  unable  to 
manufacture  in  quantity? 
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prize  had  he  not  had  manufacturing  ability.  I doubt  if 
a man  who  has  not  thea&ility  to  produce  airplanes  could 
possibly  develop  a design  that  would  pass  the  judges  in 
this  contest. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  MARTIN.  The  Government  must  use  its  own  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  production  contracts,  the  dame  as  they 
would  their  judgment  as  to  whether  they  could  build  one 
airplane  or  not. 

MR.  RUNSAKER.  You  have  explained  that  the  Government 
has  no  rights  to  reproduce  one  airplane  excdpt  in  the  plant 
of  the  man  who  designed  it. 

MR.  MARTINI  Maybe  if  we  finish  this  procurement 
method  and  then  talk  of  it  as  a whole  we  will  get 
further  with  it. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  All  right. 

MR.  MARTIN.  I would  like  to  go  right  on. 

MR.  WARNER.  I would  like  to  .ask  one  question,  Mr. 
Martin,  specifically  relating  to  the  last  paragraph.  When 
yOu  speak  cf  buying  at  a fixed  price  to  be  the  same  to 
any  contractor,  have  you  in  mind  that  that  price  would 
be  high  enough  so  that  you  would  reasonablybe  expected 
to  pay  the  full  oost  of  construction  and  some  profit  be- 
side, or  that  that  experimental  work  should  be  done  at 
some  dcfioit,  small  or  large,  which  would  be  amortized 
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later. 

MR.  MARTIN.  It  must  by  all  means  be  above  cost 
and  it  should  be  at  a cost  plus  an  amount  that  may  be 
either  a reserve  for  unforeseen  contingencies  or  call  it 
profit,  I do  not  care  how  you  call  it.  There  should  be 
some  amount  ©ore  than  a reasonable  estimate  of  the  actual 
bare  cost  of  the  ship. 

MR.  WARNER.  You  feel  that  experimental  work  should 
definitely  carry  itself? 

MR. MARTIN.  It  must  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

MR.  WARNER.  I t has  not  in  the  past.  W©  have  rec- 
ognised that  in  the  record. 

MR.  MARTIN.  That  Is  true,  and  you  have  had  mediocre 
airplanes,  too. 

I will  finish  this  procurement. 

For  the  quantity  production  orders,  the  Government 
would  invite  sealed  bids  from  the  three  or  four  winners 
of  the  open  design  competition,  thereby  securing  the 
great  value  to  be  derived  from  complete  competition. 

A very  valuable  and  important  by-product  of  the 
above  method  is  the  practical  result  of  maintaining  a 
larger  number  of  successful  groups  of  airoraft  builders 
in  peace  time  periods  and  who  are  so  vitally  needed  in 
dase  of  emergency. 

It  appears  to  me  that  negotiation  of  contracts  is,  in 
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its  last  analysis,  only  an  unregulated  form  of  old- 
fashioned  oost-plus. 

MR.  WARIER*  May  I interrupt  again  there  and  ask 
you,  when  you  speak  of  quantity  production  orders  and  of 
inviting  s ealed  bids,  do  you  mean  each  man  would  bid  of 
his  own  design? 

MR.  MARTIN.  No, bid  on  his  own  designs.  I have  stated 
here  proprietary  rights. 

MR.  WARNER*  You  would  follow  the  practice  the 
Army  is  following  now? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Yes,  You  can  buy  from  the  man  who  can 
successful^  build  the  first  airplane. 

MR,  LANE.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a sealed  . bid 
when  a man  is  bidding  on  his  own  article  with  no  competi- 
tion? 

MR*  MARTIN,  It  is  public  bidding* 

MR,  LANE.  Why  the  formality  of  a sealed  bid? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Because  it  is  complete  competition. 

Each  manufacturer  is  in  complete  competition  against  the 
other  in  design,  workmanship,  material,  performance  and 
price,  right  straight  through  and  it  is  a public  bid, 

MR.  LANE,  You  have  eliminated  thirty  or  forty  air- 
planes and  gotten  to  four,  and  of  the  four  there  have 
been  produced  four  which  have  been  tested,  and  of  those 
four  there  are  one  or  two  which  out-perform  the  other  two* 
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MR.  MARTIN.  The  four  are  pretty  nearly  alike. 

MR.  LANE.  Our  information  from  the  Navy  Department 
in 

says  that/ most  of  these  competitions,  out  of  three  there 
is  one  that  is  more  or  less  outstanding. 

MR.  MARTIN.  Not  if  you  go  into  it  as  thoroughly  as 
I propose  that  you  should.  You  willhave  four  airplanes, 
or  at  least  three,  that  are  very  similar  in  performance. 
There  willnot  "be  the  wide  difference  that  there  has  been 
in  the  past  in  some  of  the  competitions. 

MR.  WARNER.  You  feel  that  the  art  is  now  well  enough 
developed  and  organisations  well  enough  built  up  that 
if  you  and  Douglas,  and  Curtiss  and  Boyd,  for  example, 
all  start  from  scratch,  you  will  get  out  different  machines 
but  they  will  be  nearly  enough  of  the  same  order  of  per-* 
f ormance  so  that  they  can  ifttill  be  considered  competitive? 

MR.  MARTIN.  Provided  we  either  wish  to  or  can  af- 
ford to  put  the  required  money  Into  the  %lane  to  complete- 
ly perfect  that  plane.  Some  of  the  c ompetitions  that  you 
are  referring  to  in  the  Navy,  you  have  been  up  against 
this  $35,000  to  $50,000  prise,  with  a $300,000  investment* 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  have  more  or  less  desperately 
struck  at  that  pi©©©  of  bueinese  by  building  it  for 
$80,000  and  $90,000,  when  they  got  only  $30,000  or 
$35,000  or  $50,000.  But  the  man  who  had  the  outstanding 
plane  spent  $300,000.  The  planes  are  put  on  the 
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line  and,  tested.  The  man  who  made  some  guesses  and  some 

short  oirouits  on  fundamental  development*  his  plane 

does  not  show  up  so  well#  But  he  was  desperate  and  made 

the  try.  Then  he  goes  with  his  plane,  and  he  says  to 

i 

the  Navy,  “Here  is  my  plane.  It  does  these  things,  hut 
if  I get  a production  order  I will  do  this  and  I will  do 
that  and  I will  strengthen  it  up  and  it  will  be  all 
right.”  The  man  who  has  put  all  the  money  in  the  ship 
that  should  be  in  it  can  successfully  demonstrate  the 
thing  you  are  talking  about,  and  it  takes  money  to  do  it, 
and  there  has  not  been  the  money  available.  Occasionally 
in  the  past  30  years  there  has  been  a group  here  and 
there*  — it  has  not  always  been  the  same  group,  either  — 
who  determined  to  make  a demonstration  of  what  could 
be  done  by  putting  the  required  amount  of  money  i$  a 
development  and  demonstrate  what  happens  when  that  is 
done* 

MR®  LANE:  It  would  necessitate  the  government  in  its 
fixed  price  setting  an  outside  figure. 

MR®  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir. 

MR*  LANE:  A very  large  amount. 

MR.  MARTIN;  That  Is  right. 

MR.  LANE:  To  each  pxperimental  order. 

MR.  MARTINI  That  is  right. 

MR.  LANE:  Then  your  over-capitalized,  as  you  would 
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express  it,  your  well  capitalized  corporation  would 
make  it  profitable  on  that  order,  whereas  your  smaller 
man  would  just  make  his  costs.  Is  that  correct? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I think  they  would  both  come  out  about 
alike,  if  they  both  put  forth  the  same  effort. 

MR.  LANE:  Presumably  the  well  capitalized  organi- 
zation would  be  able  to  do  it  economically  from  the 
point  of  view  of  large  expenditures  and  large  purchasing 
power,  and  so  forth,  than  the  small  man;  therefor©  he 
would  show  a profit  and  the  small  man  would  just  break 
even. 

MR.  MARTIN;  There  would  be  a little  difference  in 
his  costs,  due  to  his  position  and  power,  but  the 
principal  difference  in  the  cost  of  two  ships  is  what  you 
set  out  to  do  in  the  first  place.  Either  one  of  them 
can  show  the  lowest  oost  or  the  highest  cost,  depending 
upon  their  policy  and  program# In  building  one  aeroplane, 

I would  be  of  the  opinion  that  given  equal  personnel  in 
both  organisations,  that  this  little  company  will  produce 
one  aeroplane  for  considerably  less  money  than  the  large, 
over  capitalised  company.  Bo  that  the  small  company 
has  every  advantage  in  the  smaller  quantities,  and 
especially  in  one  aeroplane,  given  equal  personnel,  you 

will  out  produce  the  large  company  in  that  one  case# 

> 

MR.  LANE:  Due  to  a lack  of  fixed  charges  in  the 
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small  plant? 

MR 4 MARTIN:  It  always  works  out  that  he  is  able  to 
show  a little  more  aeroplane  in  one  for  small  quantities 
than  a larger  organization, 

MR,  HUN BAKER:  It  has  been  stated  here,  Mr,  Martin, 
perhaps  not  for  the  record,  that  the  difference  in  cost 
is  of  the  order  of  two  to  one  between  the  small  group 
of  experienced  engineers  who  have  had  their  experience 
at  the  expense  of  some  former  employer,  and  the  big 
company,,  Would  you  agree  with  that  approximate  statement 
the  cost  of  the  big  company  twice  as  much? 

MRo  MARTINS  1 think  the  experience  chart  ftoula 
show  something  like  that,  but  thut  experience  ohart  is 
an  example  of  what  those  two  outfits  do.  For  instance, 
the  larger  company  would  not  think  of  short  circuiting 
certain  of  the  performances  and  expenditures  that  the 
little  man  would  avoid.  It  is  true  that  that  has 
happened  with  the  little  man  as  nearly  two  to  one,  I am 
not  sure  that  ie  correct,  but  it  is  almost  that.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  little  man  did  not  also  curtail 
some  expenditures  that  the  other  man  would  have 
incorporated  in  his  plane  to  build  that  ship, 

MR,  HUN BAKER:  You  see  no  objection  under  this 
system  of  a fixed  price  offer  to  letting  the  very  olever 
small  concern  make  a high  profit  if  they  were  successful? 
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MR.  MARTIN:  No,  sir.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. I Kill  give  you  exactly  $hat  Is  my  opinion  of 
the  problem  o$  the  manager*  s desk  of  a company  when  he 
has  one  aeroplane  to  build.  The  fixed  price,  we  will 
say,  is  #400,000.  Before  that  aeroplane  la  really  ready 
for  production  he  has  quite  a long  list  of  things  to  be 
accomplished.  He  may  decide  that  the  type  is  sufficiently 
questionable  as  to  quantity  and  application  that  he  would 
prefer  to  delay  some  of  his  expenditures  until  he  gets 
a production  order,  and  he  will  leave  certain  of  hie 
engineering  costs  out  of  that  first  ae rep lane  and  put  it 
on  the  books  as  reserve  or  profit  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  But  that  money  all  has  to  go  into  it  if  he  gets 
a production  order. 

Now,  he  has  either  made  a profit  on  one  aeroplane  if 
he  gets  no  more,  or  if  he  pours  the  money  into  that  first 
aeroplane  and  eliminates  more  of  the  bugs  that  are  in  the 
ship,  he  has  less  money  to  expend  on  his  production 
engineering.  So  that  the  whole  total  route  is  about  — 
it  is  a toes-up  whether  you  spend  it  all  on  the  first 
aeroplane  and  have  a little  less  expenditures  in  engineer- 
ing later,  or  you  leave  out  certain  phases  of  your  engi- 
neering and  save  a little  money  on  your  first  aeroplane, 
and  if  you  get  the  production  order  you  will  have  to 
spend  it.  The  bugs  must  be  eliminated  sooner  or  later. 
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We  used  to  build  reasonably  cheap  experimental  aeroplanes, 
and  then  we  were  busy  getting  the  feugs  out  of  them 
before  the  first  aeroplane  flew  on  the  production  order. 
Since  1930  we  determined  that  the  industry  promised  to  be 
big  enough  for  a policy  and  a plan  embracing  more  complete 
engineering  in  the  first  article  and  a more  thorough 
engineering  with  the  idea  of  interchangeability  and  firm 
tools  was  the  best  plan.  We  built  our  bomber  on  that 
basis. 

MR*  WARNER.5  One  more  question  on  this  matter  of 
fixed  price.  You  have  said  nothing  there  about  guarantees, 
but  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  anticipating  that 
the  aeroplane  would  have  to  take  the  specif ioat ions  that 
the  designer  had  imposed  upon  himself  in  his  design 
project  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  prize. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Certainly.  I believe  ifc  complete 
competition  and  live  up  to  your  guarantees  or  you  do  not 
win,  that  is  all. 

MR,  WARNER:  Would  you  attach  a bonus  and  penalty 
system  to  fixed  price,  or  are  you  suggesting  a flat  price? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I believe  that  that  could  be  left  to 
the  problems  of  the  moment.  I would  be  a little  inclined 
to  be  free  from  it.  I would  rather  have  a fixed  price. 

But  there  may  be  instances  when  the  authorities  would 
prefer  to  attach  a little. 
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MR*  WARNER:  That  is  perhaps  not  a matter  of  policy, 
anyway.  I wild  interested  in  the  technique  you  had  in 
mind.  Go  ahead* 

MR#  MARTIN:  Negotiation  is,  in  theory  at  least,  an 
attempt  to  compensate  contractors  for  what  the  Government 
"believes  to  be  the  proper  cost  plus  a profit.  The 
Government  becomes  the  arbiter  in  the  determination  of 
cost,  and  it  becomes  involved  in  the  responsibility  for 
occasional  mis judgments  of  cost  prediction. 

Negotiation  is  based  on  anticipated  cost*  Cost 
prediction  for  design  research  and  development  is 
difficult  at  best,  and  procurement  officers,  who  in  the 
feery  nature  of  negotiated  contracts-  attempt  to  balance 
losses  and  profits  so  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
equitable  to  the  contractor  and  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government,  find  themselves  under  a grave  personal 
responsibility. 

In  negotiation  there  is  always  the  liability  of  well 
grounded  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
cost*  The  cost  of  carry-over  between  contracts  is 
difficult  to  provide  for. 

The  problem  of  looses  in  building  experimental  air- 
craft has  been  a thorn  in  the  side  of  procurement 
officers  and  manufacturers  for  years. 

The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  compensation  for  develop- 
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ment  work  has  faced  manufacturers  with  the  dilemma  of 
curtailing  needed  development  or  losing  money.  The 
manufacturer  who  cho3e  to  spend  money  in  his  development 
usually  found  himself  in  a handicapped  position,  ao  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  when  seeking  further  business. 

Any  plan  of  procurement  providing  centralized  speci- 
fication and  design  which  has  been  built  up  in  the  theory 
that  the  average  manufacturer  can  produce  them  will  result 
in  mediocre  airplanes. 

Therefore,  if  world  record  airplanes  are  to  be 
produced  a production  plan  embracing  complete  competition 
in  both  design  and  manufacturing,  and  recognizing  pro- 
prietary rights  must  be  set  up  to  permit  a highly 
specialized  group,  interested  in  a particular  type  to 
come  forward  with  a superior  performing  airplane,  and 
likewise  the  competitive  bidding  will  have  developed 
eoonomiee  in  manufacturing  and  ease  of  maintenance  of  the 
aircraft  produced. 

Lacking  volume,  there  is  still  the  responsibility  to 
keep  the  aircraft  industry  prepared  to  expand  many-fold,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so3  If  such  an  expansion  becomes  vital, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  demands  will  be  for  a 
large  quota  of  expert  engineering  and  manufacturing  talent,. 
Uen  who  have  knowledge  and  experience  and  are  able  to 
translate  them  into  winning  designs  and  rapid  production. 
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The  plan  of  procurement  which  X suggest  here,  will,  I 
believe,  automatically  provide  a reservoir  of  engineering 
skill  and  experience,  and; a fund  of  research  and  knowledge, 
which  in  times  of  urgent  expansion  will  prove  to  be  a 
powerful  element  of  success.  It  is  equally  true  that 
lack  of  this  element  may  i^/ell  prove  to  be  a disastrous 
obstacle  in  any  great  aircraft  program. 

To  the  nominal  extent  that  paying  the  cost  of 
experimental  development  constitutes  encouragement  of 
-aircraft  growth,  to  that  extent,  I feel  that  Government 
support  is  not  only  justified,  but  actually  imperative,  as 
one  of  the  necessary  factors  of  a competent  national  air 
defense. 

The  work  which  the  Government  is  doing  to  aid  the 
science  of  aeronautics  through  the  agency  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is  well  known.  We  feel 
that  it  should  by  all  means  be  continued  and  enoouraged, 

MR.  WARNER:  You  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of 
keeping  up  an  industry  which  has  a more  or  less  uniform  flow 
of  orders;  fiA  number  of  large  aircraft  plants  are  maintained 
in  practically  continuous  production  and  whose  engineering 
and  development  plants  are  continuously  employed11 , is  your 
phrase. 

So  far  the  engineering  and  development  plants  are 
concerned,  I suppose  that  could  be  aasured  by  holding  an 
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©ndleae varies-  of  these  competitions  at  sufficiently  brief 
internals. 

MR.  MARTIN,5  Jailing  in  the  possession  of  a sound 
complete  industry,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  government 

should  to  the  extent  necessary  carry  on  these  prize 

mentioned, 

contests,  as  Commander  Huneaker/  which  will  artificially 
maintain  a more  adequate  experimental  plant  attached  to  all 
of  the  larger  companies  that  can  successfully  compete. 

MR.  IFTOA'CER:  Mr.  Martin,  would  your  schome  work  out 
so  that  t?io  concern  that  had  no  engineering  staff  and  did 
not  compete  in  the  design  competitions  could  under  no 
circumstances  get  a production  order? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I do  not  see  how  ho  possibly  could  get  a 
production  contract , 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  He  will  never  have  anything  to  build 
except  what  he  has  designed  himself ? 

MR.  MARTIN:  That  is  right,  yes,  sir.  I do  not  see 

how  the  government  can  go  so  far  as  to  support  or 
artificially  feed  a plant  that  was  not  capable  within  their 
own  four  walls  of  building  a satisfactory  airplane.  If  they 
are  unable  to  build  a satisfactory  airplane,  -they  can  still 
prodntoe  parts.  Let  them  get  some  contract's  from  the 
suocoasf -M.  aircraft  groups,  and  they  can  build  parts  until 
they  are  strong  enough  to  do  more.  If  they  are  anxious  to 
get  into  the  airplane  business,  they  can  come  up  by  stages 
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in  the  manufacturing  of  parts,, 

MR0  HU2J8AXER:  In  the  case  where  a large  and  in  the 

past  valuable  source  of  supply  is  cult  of  work  because  his 
designs  have  not  happened  to  be  the  winners  of  the  last 
competition,  can  we  expect  that  concern  to  go  empty  so  far 
as  selection  goes  for  another  year 1 Would  we  not  have  to 
compromise  somewhat  with  full  public  bidding  on  production 
orders,  and  the  award  to  the  low  bidder? 

MR.  MARTIN i I do  not  think  that  we  can  permit  a 
slight  casualty  to  interfere  with  the  importance  of  the 
fundamentally  sound  plan.  This  man  merely  has  the  problem 
of  searching  out  some  of  the  companies  which  have  a lot  of 
work  and  building  parts  for  them  until  he  is  able  to  get 
his  own  designs  across.  That  happens  and  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Even  with  the  small  amount  of  business  that  we 
have  had,  if  we  find  that  our  business  or  ou£  contracts  and 
negotiations  fail  to  produce  a major  contract,  we  immediately 
go  out  for  supporting  parts  business  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  we  bring  it  into  the  house  in  order  to  keep  our 
manufacturing  busy,, 

MR,  liUNSAXER:  You  w/ould  not  be  in  favor  of  splitting 

t 

an  award  between  one  or  two  sources  of  supply?  If  200 
machines  were  to  bo  bought,  w/ould  you  be  in  favor  of 
giving  150  to  one  concern  and  50  to  the  runner  up? 

MR.  MARTIN:  That  would  be  entirely  within  the  die- 
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oretion  of  the  government.  You  oould  not  give  production 
business  to  a man  who  did  not  have  the  first  airplane  on 
the  line.  And  that  was  your  problem , the  man  who  had 
failed  to  get  on  the  line. 

MR.  HUN8AKER:  Three  men  have  been  on  the  llney  and 
then  you  have  bidding  among  those  three  for  the  200*  and 
one  of  them  wins  out.  I am  worried  about  what  happens  to 
the  other  two  that  are  not  the  low  bidder  on  the  production 
bid. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Re  has  not  lost  any  money  to  date,  but 
he  has  ahead  of  him  — 

MR.  HUN8AKER:  Hie  workmen  have  lost  their  Jobs. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Well,  no,  sir. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  The  production  Jobe. 

MR.  MARTIN:  We  must  assume  that  we  are  going  into  a 
period  that  is  a little  bit  more  promising  of  orders  that 
in  the  past  periods.  You  are  referring  to  something  that 
sfcould  happen  in  the  past,  but  I do  not  believe  it  will 
happen  in  the  future.  The  thingB  that  happens  to  the  other 
two,  that  is  your  question? 

MR.  HtJNSAKSR:  Yes. 

MR.  MARTIN:  One  man  gets  his  production  order*  The 
other  two  men  undoubtedly  are  tremendously  interested  in 
thafe  type  or  they  would  net  have  been  there  in  the  first 
place.  They  realizS  that  in  another  year  or  another  nine 
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months  there  is  another  production  order  coming.  They  go 
home  with  their  one  airplane.  That  airplane  is  modernized 
to  the  last  degree.  They  say  to  themselves  and  their 
partners,  "The  next  time  this  type  comes  up  for  bid,  we  are 
going  to  be  there."  And  they  will  be  there  with  a modern 
airplane.  They  will  perfect  that  one  model* 

MR.  LANE:  The  fellow  who  has  been  producing  all  this 
time  neglects  to  do  that? 

MR*  MARTIN:  No.  He  is  bus y> too* 

MR,  LANE:  What  assurance  has  the  fellow  that  is 
unsuccessful  the  first  time  that  he  has  any  more  reason 
to  be  successful  the  next  time? 

MR.  MARTIN:  After  20  manufacturers  have  had  a design 
competition,  and  you  have  the  top  three  or  the  tcp  four, 
they  are  not  so  very  far  apart. 

MR* LANE:  Assuming  that  they  are  far  apart,  what  would 
happen  to  your  scheme ^ 

MR.  MARTIN:  Thh  man  who  was  far  below  in  quality 
would  immediately  give  up  that  type  and  say,  "Well,  they 
are  too  strong  for  me,  I will  take  seme  one  of  the  other 
15  types  and  get  going  on  that.  I have  been  paid  all  the 
money  I should  have  been  paid  for  moo  and  I will  take  up 
the  other  type." 

MR.  LANE:  There  would  not  bo  what  you  would  call 
publio  bidding,  would  there? 
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MR*  MARTIN:  I should  say  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  put  out  a public  bid  which  provides  that  the  bidder 
must  be  on  the  line  with  a fly able  airplane  demonstrating 
hie  specifications. 

MR.  LANE:  Assuming  that  you  picked  out  your  three  or 
four  airplanes  and  they  go  into  experimental  order,  and 
there  are  four  producers.  One  of  them  is  outstanding  in 
flying  characteristics  over  the  other  three.  There  would 
be  no  use  of  them  bidding  under  sealed  bids  for  public 
bidding  cn  these  four  airplanes,  would  there! 

MR*  MARTIN  * I think  so. 

MR a LANE:  Why? 

MR*  MARTIN:  Because  I cannot  visualize  an  airplane 
that  has  been  presented  through  a properly  conducted  design 
and  manufacturing  contest  being  so  far  ahead  of  the  others. 
The  design  Iiafl  not  been  properly  laid  down  if  he  ip  so 
very  far  ahead  of  rue  other  four.  If  tho  competition  is 
quite  complete,  I do  not  eee  any  seridus  difficulty  in  the 
development  of  sound  business.  We  have  this  competition. 
Understand?  I would  at  all  times  provide  that  the  bidding 
have  a fteraulo.  and  in  that  formula  the  man  who  feels  that 
he  is  outstanding  mr’ght  not  be  as  outstanding  as  he  thinks 
when  this  formula  ih  carefully  conridvrod.  I think  a 
formula  is  necessary, 

MR.  HUN8AKER:  Mr..  Martin,  I like  your  scheme  very 
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well,  so  I am  looking  for  objections.  G-o  back  to  the 
case  where  three  airplanes  are  all  pretty  good  and  one  is 
preferred.  It  comes  into  the  element  of  time.  I gather 
from  the  Army  that  they  want  to  get  a moderate  number  for 
about  a yearls  service  test,  and  that  will  mean  about  two 
years  time. 

MR.,  MARTIN?  Then  the  formula  would  rule  that  man 
below  the  line, 

MRo  HUN (3 AKER ? I did  not  understand  that. 

MR,  MA PliXH:  Every  publio  pro our erne nt  quantity  has 
with  it  a formula  v/hich  is  weighted  with  so  many  percents 
for  each  of  all  thr  different  import*  I elements  surrounding 


the  procurement 
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On©  of  the  elements  that  is  weighted  with  percentage  for 
formula  is  time  of  delivery. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Is  not  two  years  a reasonable  time 
of  delivery  for  a squadron  of  airplanes?  We  have  had  the 
experimental  planes  tested,  and  we  have  had  public  bids 
on  making  a squadron  of  them.  Will  it  take  the  successful 
bidder  about  two  years  to  deliver  that  squadron? 

MR.  MARTIN:  He  cannot  deliver  anything  for  twelve 
months,  and  then  he  will  deliver  two  a week  or  three  a 
week,  or  whatever  his  production  schedule  is. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  The  Army  wants  about  a year  to  test 
them  out  In  the  tactical  units,  so  not  only  Is  the  success- 
ful bidder  working  at  low  capacity,  but  the  two  unsuccessful 
bidders  have  got  to  wait  at  least  two  years  before  there 
is  another  design  competition  on  that  same  type.  It  may  h e 
that  is  too  long  to  wait.  They  might  not  survive. 

MR,  MARTIN:  The  unsuccessful  bidder  would  immed- 
iately go  Into  a slightly  different  field.  He  would  pick 
himself  another  model, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  He  would  take  another  class? 

MR.  MARTIN:  ^e  would  pick  as  other  type  and  go  after 
it. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Would  not  this  scheme  make  it  im- 
practical for  on©  concerfa  to  specialize  on  singlsr- seated 
or  another  concern  to  specialize  on  boats?  They  would. 
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have  to  shift  from  one  type  to  another, 

MR,  MARTIN:  The  only  reasons  he  specializes  and 

continues  to  produce  a specialized  article  is  because  he  is 

best  at  it.  As  soon  as  someone  else  is  better,  they  should 

be  given  an  opportunity  to  specialize  until  somebody  licks 

them.  The  man  that  gets  licked  and  fairly  defeated,  he 

picks  another  type,  or  under takas to  regain  his  lost  position 

by  making  his  airplane  and  rebuilding  it  or  whatever  he 

ing 

wishes  to  do,  mak^  it  so  much  better  in  the  next  competition. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Would  there  not  be  a two  or  three  year 
interval  before  he  would  have  another  chance  to  make  up 
for  his  lost  position? 

MR.  MARTIN:  Starting  from  scratch  there  would 
probably  be  that  possibility,  but  after  you  have  gone  on 
with  such  a system  for  four  or  five  years  iaadwill  have  tried 
two  or  three  different  types  and  he  will  have  more  or  less 
of  a revolving  experience  with  more  than  one  type;  some 
one  of  those  types  is  coming  out  In  the  next  six  months. 

That  will  be  his  position. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  So  this  system  will  encourage  the 
development  of  large  integrated  companies  mdc Ing  several 
types? 

MR.  MARTIN:  ^es,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  And  trying  any  tppe? 

MR.  MARTIN:  That  is  right,  yes,  sir.  We  looked  this 
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thing  over  pretty  carefully  before  I proposed  it.  I saw 
myself  with  an  experimental  organization  that  are  keen, 
and  we  were  going  to  get  into  a lot  more  than  one  type. 

We  will  have  skill  and  ability  within  our  organization  to 
build  more  than  ono  type.  We  will  have  a wider  experience 
in  producing  more  than  one  type.  And  if  I should  lose  out 
on  one  type  in  the  next  six  months,  I can  take  one  of  the 
other  types  and  I am  going  again.  It  also  gives  my  whole 
organization  over  a period  — this  generally  takes  years, 
understand,  finally  to  get  this  thing  working  properly  — 
but  at  the  end  of  five  years  I would  have  the  ability  to 
produce  for  you  either  an  outstanding  fighting  machine  or 
an  outstanding  bomber  or  an  outstanding  long  range  ship  of 
some  kindp  because  I will  have  tried  all  those  models  in 
a rather  large  engineering  set-up,  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing one  at  a time. 

MR.  LANE:  Prom  a Governmental  point  of  view,  if  you 
are  going  to  support  the  engineering  staffe  of  six  or  eight 
established  firms,  would  It  not  be  very  sound  economics  for 
the  Government  to  hire  all  of  the  engineering  brains  neces- 
sary and  design  their  own  aircraft,  regardless  of  extent? 

MR.  MARTIN:  You  would  never  get  an  outstanding  air- 
plane. The  designing  of  an  airplane  is  not  the  engineer's 
putting  together  of  a design,  but  it  is  engineers  that  are 
so  closely  allied  with  production  and  with  their  abilities 
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to  manufacture,  handling  metals,  that  they  can  produce  a 
plane  that  can  be  produced,  and  after  production  becomes 
an  outstanding  airplane.  Segregated  engineering  working 
on  a general  specification  that  is  considered  posable  for 
the  average  manufacturer  to  produce  will  never  produce  any- 
thing above  a mediocre  airplane.  I am  positive  that  that 
is  fundamentally  true.  It  is  not  a striking  performance. 

I do  not  believe  that  an  engineering  organization  that  is 
not  closely  interwoven  or  practically  controlled  by  plan- 
ning would  give  you  a final  airplane  that  will  be  an  out- 
standing airplane.  It  must  go  through  with  re-vamping  and 
re-designing  necessary  to  finally  produce  something  that 
you  can  use.  It  is  a common  expression  in  engineering 
that  in  engineering  matters  frau  often  times  tells  his 
project  engineers,  "Now,  remember,  you  must  not  design 
something  that  cannot  be  produced,  " because  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  engineers  to  begin  to  get  away 
from  the  necessity  of  having  to  manufacture  the  n critter” 
after  he  has  a design.  T^at  is  the  answer. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Under  this  scheme  what  would  become 
3 of  the  present  patent  clause  the  pat ant  right  in  the 
experimental  contracts? 

MR,  MARTIN:  If  it  seemed  that  a cross  licensing 
agreement  of  some  sort  should  be  continued  and  perfected. 

We  have  a cross  licensing  agreement. 
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(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  We  have  had  a discussion  here  with 

Aircraft 

Mr.  Bradley  of  the  Manufacturers/Association,  on  the  pat- 
tontn  clause  in  experimental  contracts,  toy  which  the  builder 
transfers  to  the  Government  any  and  all  patents  which  may 
develop  during  and  after  this  experimental  work.  Under 
your  scheme  no  builder  would  manufacture  anything  except 
from  his  own  designs.  I wondered  what  would  become  of 
this  patent  clause. 

MR.  MARTIN:  He  would  manufacture  from  his  own  de- 
signs,  but  he  would  also  use  the  patents  that  he  saw  fife. 
But  the  design  I am  referring  to  Is  this  whole  intricate 
involved  structure  that  becomes  the  arrangements  that  he 
would  build.  But  he  has  no  particular  patent  except 
what  you  call  a design  patent  for  the  whole  thing. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  is,  working  drawings  and  pro- 
duction sheets? 

MR.  MARTIN:  Yes.  And  that  is  something  that  only  he 
can  really  translate.  Along  that  line,  the  thing  that  is 

r 

so  opposite  to  talking  a central  design  and  scattering  it 
out  is  that  translation  of  blueprints  is  not  a common 
language.  A set  of  blueprints  made  In  my  shop,  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  drawings  ma^obe  rolled  up  in  a bundle. 

We  can  put  them  through  a planning  department  and  two 
thousand  men  are  at  work  smoothly  and  without  any  confusion 
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and  everything  is  0,  K.,  and  they  will  swear  that  those 
drawings  contain  all  th©  information  necessary.  That  same 
bundle  of  drawings  in  another  plant  in  another  state,  the 
first  crack  out  of  the  box  you  have  got  the  statement, 

"Why,  these  drawings  do  not  begin  to  contain  the  informa- 
tion that  we  ought  to  have  to  produce  this  job."  It  is 
not  a common  language  at  all. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  There  must  be  some  qualification  to 
that  as  a statement  of  fact,  because  apparently  the  Navy 
is  under  the  impression  that  they  buy  with  the  airplane 
the  twelve  thousand  drawings,  that  those  are  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  someone  else  to  make  that  same  airplane. 

MR.  MARTIN;  There  is  no  information  in  those  draw- 
ings that  we  can  coordinate.  I would  like,  if  permitted, 
to  refer  to  some  business  that  we  have  taken.  Another 
manufacturer  has  developed  a design  in  cooperation  with 
the  Navy.  He  built  eight  airplanes.  They  wanted  quantity 
production.  They  were  unable  to  negotiate  with  this  manu- 
facturer, and  they  were  put  out  to  open  biddli  ng.  We 
looked  over  the  design  and  the  drawings  and  of  course  we 
realised  that  we  could  not  put  a.ny  of  those  drawings  in  our 
shop.  But  we  bid  that  job  in  and  had  room  enough  within 
our  price  to  completely  design  that  ship  that  would  go  In 
our  sh&p.  We  issued  to  our  plant  complete  new  designs.  I 
will  say  that  the  pieces  in  our  plane  probably  looked 
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similar  to  the  pieces  that  were  in  Curtiss  * but  there  are 
not  any  two  of  them  that  would  interchange.  You  could 
not  take  a spare  part  or  a spare  piece  out  of  my  plane  and 
put  it  into  one  of  the  eight  Curtiss  planes  to  save  your 
life.  They  just  would  not  go.  But  all  of  the  pieces 
manufactured  in  my  plant  went  together.  And  we  produced 
from  scratch  with  a model.  In  our  proposal  we  asked  that 
one  of  these  planes  be  sent  out  to  us.  We  immediately 
turned  our  bunch  loose  on  that,  and  we  designed  the  pieces 
for  our  methods  of  production,  our  methods  of  control  of 
production,  processes  and  so  forth,  and  we  gave  to  the 
Navy  a complete  set  of  working  drawings  of  our  interpre- 
tation 6f  that  airplane.  They  were  the  same  length  and 
the  same  height  and  they  weighed  about  the  same.  There 
were  nou  two  pieces  alike. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Thabo  would  be  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  these  production  drawings  are  not  worth  much  to  the 
Navy  after  they  got  them. 

MR.  MARTIN:  That  is  true. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  And  yet  the  Navy  does  proceed  to  use 
them  to  obtain  duplicates,  much  to  the  disgust  of  most  of 
the  industry.  If  they  are  not  very  useful,  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  on  them  that  It  does. 

MR.  MARTIN:  We  have  different  designs.  We  have  built 
some  spare  parts  for  ships,  but  the  only  place  that  part 
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was  anything  like  the  other  man 1 s spar©  part  was  that  the 

hinge  points  were  the  same.  We  would  set  up  a steel 

assembly  jig.  We  would  see  tha  t those  points  would  meet 

on  the  part.  But  from  thero  on  it  had  no  relation  to  the 

other  man  fs  design,  except  as  to  overall  dimensions. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  But  in  the  procurement  system  you 
propose,  thero  will  be  no  question  of  design  rights  or 
reproduction  rights  arise? 

MR.  MARTIN;  No,  sir,  and  presumably  no  question  of 
a patent  license  being  acquired.  The  manufacturer  would 
have  to  eq*?  that  his  relations  with  the  patents  that  he 
wished  to  use  were  settled  before  it  came  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  that  should  be  the  case. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  is  his  own  business  risk? 

MR.  MARTIN;  Yes. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  Foreign  or  domestic  patents? 

MR.  MARTIN;  ^es. 

MR.  WARNER;  Would  you  consider  the  maintainance  of 
a cross  license  agreement  important  in  that  connection? 

MR.  MARTIN;  ^es,  sir,  I would.  I do  not  think  that 
anything  should  happen  to  the  cross  licensing  principle. 

I think  that  there  is  some  repair  work  that  should  be  done 
some  changes  perhaps  in  the  cross  license  agreement,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  serious  matter  to  throw  that  away 
I think  that  it  is  fundamentally  sound  for  stability.  It 
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does  not  permit  of  any  great  amount  of  money  to  be  made  from 
royalties  but  that  is  not  the  important  thing.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  hold  an  art  steadily  progressing  with- 
out some  sudden  blow  up  one  way  oti  another,  and  revision 
of  all  kinds, 

MR.  HUNS AKER : Also  it  avoids  or  prevents  any  one 
group  of  companies  obtaining  a patent  monopoly. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir,  and  using  it  as  a strong  arm 
method  of  forcing  other  companies  within  the  whole  group 
or  other  wise  breaking  them  up,  or  prevents  the  raid  that 
could  be  made, 

MR.  WARNER:  There  was  a protracted  period,  was  there 
not,  when  you  were  not  a member  of  the  Manufacturers  Air- 
craft Association? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I was  a charter  member  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Aircraft  Association. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MR.  WARNER:  Yes,  I know  that,  but  I was  under  the 
impression  you  had  stayed  out  of  the  Manufacturers  Air- 
craft Association. 

MR.  MARTIN:  As  a matter  of  fact,  I represented  the 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  in  the  negotiations 
to  organize  the  cross  license  agreement. 

MR.  WARNER:  My  recollection  was  at  fault. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I v/ahted  to  ask  something  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  an  outsider.  Is  it  not  a fact,  as  you  see 
the  industry,  that  it  is  now  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  a 
manufacturing  concern  to  be  outside  the  Manuf acturers  Air- 
craft Association  in  doing  business  with  the  Government? 

MR.  MARTIN:  No,  sir.  I think  that  you  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I agree  It  should  be  but  is  it  not  to 
his  financial  advantage  to  stay  out  now,  since  he  is  building 
for  the  Government,  which  already  has  licenses  under  every- 
thing? 

MR.  MARTIN:  The  Government  at t he  moment  is  sort  of 
holding  the  umbrella  over  the  man  on  the  outside  and  saying 
"Now,  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  Manufacturers’  cross 
license  agreement.  Here  is  this  umbrella.  You  go  right 
ahead. n 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  is  what  I was  aiming  at.  You  be- 
lieve that  is  true? 

MR.  MARTIN:  That  is  at  the  moment,  yes,  sir.  It 
is  true  at  the  moment,  that  you  do  not  need  to  coordinate 
with  the  manufacturers  and  do  government  work.  You  can  do 
all  the  Government  work  you  need  without  any  attention  to 
the  cross  license  agreement. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a continua- 
tion of  that  policy? 

MR.  MARTIN:  It  is  bound  to  break  it  down.  In  other 
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words,  if  I were  cold-blooded  myself,  I would  tell  the 
manufacturers  that  I would  go  out  under  this  umbrella  * 

But  that  is  not  going  to  build  you  any  sort  of  stability, 
and  you  are  gust  throwing  away  stability  if  you  keep  it 
up, 

MR,  HIM S AKER : But  that  tendency  will  continue  un- 
less something  is  done  about  it, 

MR,  MARTIN:  Unless  something  Is  done  about  it.  It 
is  not  a successful  method  now,  You  just  have  to  fix  it  up. 
It  is  rather  a bad  situation  at  the  moment  in  that  respect, 

MR,  HUNSAKER:  It  Is  your  view,  I take  it,  that  the 
procurement  policy  you  recommend  In  your  brief  will  auto- 
matically correct  — 

MR,  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  — - this  condition  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cross  licensing  agreement? 

MR.  MARTIN:  ^es.  This  is  very  brief,  of  course. 

There  are  volumes  of  spelling  out  that  could  be  done,  but 
I did  not  wish  to  burden  the  Commission  with  the  spelling 
out  of  pages  of  details  in  connection  with  the  fundamental 
idea. 

MR,  HUNSAKER:  I think  you  have  had  a very  consistent 
proposal  here.  I have  no  more  questions  to  ask  about^  it. 

MR,  WARNER:  I have  one  more  question.  You  hafre 
spoken  several  times  of  making  this  a real  business,  of 
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getting  on  to  a reasonable  amount  of  production,  and  so 
on,  and  you  have  spoken  of  fifteen  types  of  aircraft. 

Let  me  ask  you  first  if  that  was  just  an  approximation, 
or  whether  you  think  there  will  actually  be  that  many 
distinct  categories  produced  by  the  Army  and  Navy? 

MR„  MARTIN:  It  was  just  a round  statement  of  the 
approximate  number. 

MR.  WARNER:  I hade  an  impression  that  the  number  at 
present  was  somewhere  around  eight  or  nine.  Of  course, 
that  makes  quite  a difference  in  the  number  of  independent 
companies  that  can  be  kept  alive  on  a one- comp any,  o re- 
type basis, 

MR.  MARTIN:  I think  that  the  number  of  types  that 
are  becoming  more  or  less  set  in  the  Army  or  Navy  will 
more  nearly  approach  twelve  or  fifteen. 

MR.  WARNER!  What  have  you  In  mind  as  to  the  procure- 
ment of  airplanes?  The  aggregate  purchases  of  aircraft 
and  engines  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  past  six  or  s 
seven  yeqrs  have  been  running  around  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  a year.  There  is  a widspread  impression  that 
that  is  quite  a lot  of  money.  Have  you  any  figures  in 
mind  that  wou. Id  make  this  proposed  system  of  yours  a 
fully  sound  and  workable  one?  I think  you  must  all  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  experimental  work  when  we  start  building 
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$400,000  airplanes,  three  or  four  at  a clip  in  one  cate- 
gory. 

MR.  MARTIN:  The  fundamentally  sound  business  without 
any  subsidy  from  the  Government  could  not  be  less  than 
$200,000,000  a year  of  new  aircraft.  But  there  is  a compro- 
mise position  in  our  present  states.  For  example,  we  are 
in  a development  period  now,  and  if  the  Government  can  see 
their  way  clear  to  multiply  their  prize  money  or  experi- 
mental money,  as  it  were,  by  perhaps  five  times,  in  oider 
that  you  would  maintain  the  ability  to  produce  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  the  engineering  that  would  ordinarily 
support  from  $160,000,000  to  $200,000,000  worth  of  business 
a year,  and  still  do  only  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000  , I 
think  if  we  were  doing  $60,000,000  worth  of  business  a 
year  you  would  have  pretty  good  economy. 

MR.  WARNER*  You'uare  thinking  about  $12,000,000  for 
experimental  purchases  as  against  the  present  $2,500,000 
for  experimental  airplanes,  and  somewhere  around  two  or 
three  times  the  present  volume  of  operation. 

MR.  MARTIN:  I did  not  know  what  the  present  money 

was . 

MR.  WARNER:  I am  guessing,  roughly.  The  total  ex- 
perimental appropriations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  about 
$5,000,000.  I am  estimating  $2,5000,000  of  it  goes  Into 
experimental  airplanes.  Multiply  that  by  five,  and  you  get 
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up  around  $12,500,000. 

MR.  MARTIN:  I would  not  imagine  they  should  spend 
less  than  $15,000,000  a year. 

MR.  WARNER:  On  the  experimental  end  of  development? 

MR.  MARTIN:  On  experimental  and  development. 

MR,  WARNER:  That  covers  what  I wanted  to  ask. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Anything  further? 

MR.  MARTIN:  ■‘'here  are  one  or  two  other  points  that 
I would  like  to  include. 

We  built  the  present  bombing  plane  for  the  army  as 
a demonstration  of  what  could  be  done  by  going  more  thorough- 
ly into  design  and  composition,  but  in  order  to  have  that 
opportunity  we  built  that  airplane  with  our  own  money. 

MR.  WARNER:  One  of  these  Army  speculative  contracts? 

MR.  MARTIN:  Yes,  sir.  We  spent  $380,000  originally 
of  our  money  to  put  that  ship  on  the  line.  We  were  paid 
$200,000  toward  that  expense.  Our  total  investment  was 
about  $400,000,  however;  $380,000  to  begin  with,  and 
$20,000  in  general  rebuilding  and  testing.  We  invested 
$400,000  for  one  airplane,  and  used  our  money. 

The  plane  was  demonstrated,  and  it  was  finally  sold 
for  $200,000  giving  us  a $200,000  loss. 

When  wo  negotiated  our  contract  for  additional  planes, 
they  wanted  a complete  breakdown  of  the  elements  of  cost. 

"e  gave  them  our  elements  of  cost  estimated  for  an  addi- 
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tlonal  operation  of  thirty-eight,  and  in  that  element  of 
cost  was  $200,000  invested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
type.  It  was  explained  to  us  by  the  Chief  of  the  Materiel 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  that  they  could  not  at  this 
time  take  care  of  the  development  cost  but  that  they  would 
pay  us  for  the  additional  operation.  The  Air  Corps  policy 
has  been  to  find  out  wha  t the  costs  finally  are  over  two 
or  three  contracts  and  more  or  less  lump  them  all  together 
and  eventually  they  contend  that  you  will  get  it  back  into 
black  ink.  Well,  we  are  still  continuing,  and  we  have  our 
second  order,  and  we  are  still  in  the  red  on  the  develop- 
ment and  production  cost.  T^e  Air  Corps,  of  course,  hkve 
stated  they  are  not  now  in  a position  to  carry  out  that 
theory,  and  we  are  providing  places  to  pour  our  losses  in 
our  having  developed  the  bomber.  I do  not  know  that  any 
manufacturer  hao  experienced  successful  negotiation  of 
contracts.  I think  that  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
we  have  had  a business  conductefihat  has  not  produced  profit- 
able condition,  and  I am  very  much  in  hopes  that  we  will  for- 
mulate a fundamentally  sound  policy  as  an  ultimate  policy, 
and  varying  from  that  a method  to  carry  us  over  this  pres- 

i 

©nt  development  period,  so  that  finally  the  aircraft  business 
as  a business  will  have  the  elements  of  success  that  will 
interest  capital  to  be  invested  in  the  airplane  business. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Would  you  favor  a central  procurement 
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agency  for  the  Government  serving  the  Army  and  Navy,  have 
oneoprocurement  agency  to  negotiate  with  or  deal  with? 

MR.  MARTIN:  I do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  the  policy  is  combined,  and  then  you  have  branches 
of  expert  groups  that  specialize  in  the  different  branches, 
or  whether  you  ha  ve  it  as  it  is  now,  I do  not  see  any- 
thing to  be  gained,  because  if  we  were  to  design  for  the 
Navy  we  would  be  turned  over  to  a group  of  Naval  men 
specializing  in  Naval  requirements,  and  the  same  way  with 
the  Army.  We  would  then  have  to  go  to  the  Army  require- 
ments. If  in  the  Government’s  administration  they  found  that 
advantage  in  centralized  procurement , that  would  entirely 
be  a policy  matter.  I do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference to  the  manufacturer . It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  us. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Martin. 

(Witness  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  D.  W.  DOUGLAS 
PRESIDENT,  MJGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  your  statement. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I made  the  statement  in  my  recommend- 
ations that  the  aircraft  industry,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
need  a direct  subsidy  from  the  Government,  but  its  contin- 
ued health  and  growth  requires  the  assurance  of  a definite 
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peace-time  policy,  the  major  points  of  which,  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

1,  No  manufacturing  by  the  Government, 

2,  A uniform  method  of  purchasing  by  all  depart- 
ments or  all  agencies  of  the  Government* 

3,  A flexible  policy  of  procurement  permitting 
Government  agencies  to  buy  by  open  competition  or  by  nego- 
tiation when  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
when  not  destructive  to  the  aircraft  industry, 

4,  Proper  compensation  to  the  inventor  for  patents 
used  by  the  Government, 

5,  Recognition  of  proprietary  rights  of  owners  of  de- 
signs, 

6,  Where  possible,  a continuous  program  for  a period 
of  years  of  procurement  by  the  military  services, 

MR,  HUNSAKER1  We  might  save  time  if  we  discuss  these 
points  as  we  come  along,  rather  than  finish  them  and  then 
go  over  them, 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Either  way,  Mr.  Hunsaker. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Is  that  agreeable  to  you? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Number  1,  on  no  manufacturing.  Th© 
Vinson  Bill  is  requiring  the  Navy  to  produce  10  per  cent 
of  its  planes  and  its  engines  in  its  own  shops.  That  is 
the  only  placo,  is  it  not,  where  they  are  manufactured  by 
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the  Government  factory? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yqs,  i think  that  is  the  only  place. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  You  think  10  per  cent  is  a serious 
matter? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I do  not  think  that  in  itself,  taking 
10  per  cent  aw%y  from  the  business  of  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, might  mean  so  much,  although  since  the  business  is 
so  small  every  little  bit  does  mean  something.  That  may 
not  be  so  much  as  that  the  danger  to  the  industry  is  that 
having  once  started  to  manufacture  they  may  enlarge  the 
scope  of  that.  X think  that  at t ho  outset  a rather  fair 
operating  picture  might  be  drawn  by  Government  operation 
— which  might  not  be  exactly  fair,  butwhich  might  seem  so 
good  to  begin  with  that  that  might  lead  Congress  to  devote 
more  funds  to  Government  manufacture;  while  I am  afraid  in 
their  experience  it  might  be  found  that  the  results  might 
bo  not  what  they  had  first  anticipated. 

MR.  HUHSAKER:  They  might  get  tired  of  it,  also? 

I take  it  that  recommendations  2 and  3 come  together. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I do  not  think  that  so  far  as  the 
manufacturing  is  concerned  — I know  we  have  all  heard,  or 
I at  least  have  heard  the  argument  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  manufacture  they  would  be  very  able  in  .that  way  to 
check  the  costs  or  the  results  gained  by  the  industry.  But 
I hardly  believe  there  ever  would  be  a very  good  comparison 
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of  those  sorts  of  things  between  Government  manufacture 
and  the  same  thing  by  the  individual. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  In  regard  to  numbers  2 and  3,  2 is  a 
recommendation  for  a uniform  method  of  purchasing  and  3 a 
flexible  method. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  By  "uniform",  I think  that  when  a pur- 
chase is  to  be  by  competition  it  should  be  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations;  in  other  words,  the  same  people  are 
permitted  to  bid,  and  the  same  restrictions  are  placed 
around  what  they  do,  the  same  methods  of  testing  or  eval- 
uating the  designs  are  made,  whether  the  airplane  is  to 
be  bought  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Army  or  the 
Navy. 

I have  said  that  I believe  a flexible  system  of  pro- 
curement is  necessary  because  there  are  some  times  where 
procurement  or  some  types  of  procurement  should  be  by  types 
of  competition,  and  there  are  other  times  when  the  pro- 
curement should  be  by  negotiation. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Under  the  question  of  competition, 
there  have  been  suggested  to  use  substantially  two  kinds 
of  competition,  one  which  is  competition  among  manufactur- 
ers for  the  production  of  a particular  design  which  one  of 
them  may  have  originated,  and  the  other, competition  is 
competitive  tenders  by  manufacturers  for  their  own  de- 
signs. What  are  your  views  as  to  those  two  types  of 
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competition? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Of  course,  my  belief  is  that  there  should 
not  be  competition  by  the  general  Industry  for  the  produc- 
tion of  someone  else !s  design  except  in  the  event  that 
the  order  is  so  much  or  the  party  developing  the  design 
has  such  inadequate  facilities  that  it  would  be  unwise  t o 
have  them  expand  their  existing  facilities  in  order  to  handle 
some  contract  that  was  made  available.  Under  those  in- 
stances, or  in  some  emergency,  of  course,  that  must  be 
let  out.  At  that  time  I think  it  should  be  let  out  com- 
petitively. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  If  the  originator  of  the  design  were 
unable  to  expect  by  expansion  to  manufacture  any  quantity, 
that  would  necessitate  placing  that  with  somebody  else? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Y©s. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  But  in  case  the  originator  of  the  -desig 
refused  to  negotiate  acceptest-ble  terms  to  the  Government  pro- 
curement officer  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  sufficient 
excuse  to  place  a design  out  to  competition? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes,  I think  It  should  be.  However, 

I think  in  connection  there  would  have  to  be  some  pro- 
cedure indicated  as  to  how  to  arrive  at  what  might  be  a 
fair  price. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  raises  the  question  of  your 
number  5 recommendation  of  proprietary  rights  to  design. 
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©very  Commission  that  has  ever  sat  has  recommended 
they  be  rocognized,  and  I understand  they  are  recognized 
by  their  inclusion  in  all  experimental  contracts. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  ^es,  they  are  to  some  extent,  yes.  I 
do  not  believe  in  carrying  that  too  far.  That  is,  I believe 
that  if  too  restrictive  laws  wera"  passed  towards  the  recog- 
nition of  proprietary  designs,  we  might  damage  the  industry 
more  in  the  end,  because  we  might  involve  tho  industry  in 
a great  many  long,  expensive,  disagreements 

among  themselves,  as  to  who  had  viola tea  someone  else 1 s 
proprietary  design'. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  speaking  on  that  our  business 
is  somewhat  changing  in  that  respect.  As  we  all  become 
really  better  informed  on  our  own  business,  as  I think  we  arc 
I think  we  are  probably  becoming  more  standardized,  in  other 
words,  given  any  set  of  reputable  manuf acturerd  with  compe- 
tent engineering  forces,  each  year  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
get  much  closer  to  submitting  something  that  is  much  closer 
to  being  the  same,  ^ha.t  being  the  case,  the  question  of 
proprietary  design,  unless  you  by  that  mean  the  use  of 
somebody  else ? s detail,  especially  drawings,  is  going  to 
become  loss  important. 

In  that  connection  I might  mention  that  we  have  op- 
posed the  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association.  And  propose  to 
continue  to  oppose  them  in  the  set-up  that  they  are  now 
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considering  for  their  new  contracts,  in  which,  they  are 
giving  a great  deal  of  weight  to  the  design  patent.  I say 
the  design  patent  is  not  a proper  thing  to  give  the  value 
to  that  the  Manufacturers  Association  seems  to  believe . 

My  patent  attorneys  tell  me  that  it  is  really  not  a valid 
patent  to  begin  with,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to 
evaluate  design  patents,  which  in  a way  are  what  lots  of 
manufacturers  mean  when  they  talk  about  proprietary  designs 
— it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  evaluate  propositions  like 
that  too  high,  we  will  be  in  a wrangle  among  ourselves  that 
will  be  worse  than  anything  that  happened  before  the  Manu- 
facturers Aircra  ft  Association  was  formed. 

MR.  HURS AKER:  The  use  of  production  drawings  is 
somewhat  different? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  That  is  a different  thinjg  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

MR*  HUNS AKER:  Do  you  believe  that  the  manufacturer 
who  sells  an  experimental  airplane  and  delivers  with  It  all 
of  his  production  drawings  should  have  any  right  of  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  those  drawings  by  the  Government? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes,  I doa 

MR,  HUN, RAKER:  What  right  should  he  be  given? 

MR  DUGLAS:  I think  he  should  be  given  the  first 
refusal  of  any  business  resulting  from  it. 

MR,  HUNUAKER • That  would  be  a policy  matter;  that 
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could  not  be  established  by  law,  could  it? 

MR,  DOUGLAS:  You  mean  because  he  had  sold  his  draw- 
ings? Well,  does  it  not  depend  on  why  he  might  have  sold 
the  drawings?  He  might  have  sold  the  drawings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  doing  maintenance  work.  That 
would  not  mean  they  had  the  right  to  reproduce  from  them, 

MR.  LANE:  How  could  you  establish  that  by  law?  It 
would  be  a question  in  each  instance  of  stating  in  the  con- 
tract as  to  why  he  did  sell  the  drawings.  Then  that  would 
always  be  rebuttable  as  to  whether  those  were  the  true  facts 
or  not. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  It  used  to  be  in  the  past  and  was  stated 
in  Air  Corps  contracts  that  they  did  not  expect  to  repro- 
duce the  parts. 

MR,  WARNER:  But  as  a matter  of  policy  of  the  admin- 
istrative department,  Mr.  Douglas,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Army  has  always  respected  design  right,  though  they  may  have 
had  a legal  right  to  do  otherwise? 

MR ; DOUGLAS:  Fairly  well. 

MR.  WARNER:  I will  not  say  always,  but  for  eight 
years,  there  has  been  no  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  right 
to  build  a complete  airplane  from  one  manufacturer  to  an- 
other . 

MR a DOUGLAS;  No, 

WR , WARNER:  The  only  infringement  has  been  in  the  cas 
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of  a few  spare  parts? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  We  Lave  had  a few  cases  of  that  ourselves* 
They  have  been  very  fair  about  that.  In  many  cases  I asked 
them  if  they  had  asked  for  bids  on  spare  parts,  and  they 
said,  "No,  we  have  not", 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  In  the  event  the  Government  should 
find  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the  design  that  someone 
else  had  made,  do  you  think  that  man  should  be  compensated? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  les,  I think  he  should  be  compensated, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  That  wou&d  require  some  provision  in 
his  original  contract? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  ^es,  it  would, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  In  number  6,  you  recommend  a continu- 
ous program,  which  is  very  desirable.  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  a specific  way  to  accomplish  that? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I am  sorry  I have  not.  I have  had  a 
lot  of  discussions  on  those  things  in  the  past.  Years 
ago  when  General  Patrick  was  chief  of  the  air  corps  he 
wanted  to  set  ftp  a program,  make  one  model  last  for  many 
years.  Of  course,  It  did  not  work  out  that  way.  The 
progress  was  a little  faster  than  he  thought  it  would  be, 
or  than  we  thought  it  would  be  at  that  time.  It  just  does 
not  work.  I think  the  thing  is  more,  as  I look  at  it  here, 
if  the  Industry  knew  about  what  the  total  business  might  be 
from  military  sources,  and  each  company  had  a fair  idea  of 
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what  portion  of  that  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
get  if  they  did  not  go  to  sleep  on  the  job  from  an  engin- 
eering standpoint,  I think  it  would  give  them  a little 
better  opportunity  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  go  into 
other  lines.  I think  the  main  thing  to  the  industry  is 
a program  of  so  many  dollars  a year;  that  it  gives  a man- 
ufacturer some  fair  idea  of  what  he  may  expect,  which 
knowledge  he  may  use  along  with  his  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  business  to  guide  his  action,  what  he  should  do, 
whether  to  expand  or  stay  where  he  was,  or  questions  of  that 
sort. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  The  industry  now  knows  what  Congress 

from 

has  appropriated.  They  know/year  to  year  how  much  money 
is  to  be  spent,  but  they  have  no  idea  under  a competitive 
system  which  units  of  the  industry  are  to  get  the  money. 

I have  not  heard  any  suggestion  that  would  be  very  helpful 
on  that. 

MR.  DOUGLAS'.  I do  not  see  how  I could  make  one.  I 
ha're  never  seen  any  formula  by  which  you  could  work  that 
out.  But  I think  that  any  manufacturer  who  has  any  con- 
fidence in  himself  — if  he  has  not  he  should  not  be  in  the 
business  — should  be  willing  to  take  his  chances  there 
with  the  portion  he  might  get. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a procure- 
ment policy  by  which  every  procurement  officer  took  some 
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responsibility  for  continuity  of  work  through  the  splitting 
of  awards,  even  when  there  has  been  competition? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes,  I think  that  is  sound. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Not  give  tho  entire  amount  to  the  suc- 
cessful bidder? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No.  I have  often  thought  that  more  of 
that  might  have  been  done.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that 
the  military  services  have  probably  valued  slight  differ- 
ences in  performance  of  tiro  similar  airplanes  a little  high- 
er than  is  necessary.  In  peace-time  the  quality  differences 
are  not  great.  The  second  chmice  in  the  competition  is 
still  a perfectly  practical,  useful  airplane.  Under  those 
circumstances,  in  order  to  keep  all  of  the  industry  in  a 
healthy  condition,  it  is  proper  for  t he  procurement  officers 
to  split  the  work.  I think  it  would  be  better,  too,  for 
them  to  split  the  work  and  buy  half  of  the  best  design  and 
half  of  the  next  best  design,  than  to  buy  all  of  the  one  de- 
sign and  split  the  work  between  the  two  shfcps. 

MR.  LANE;  Would  not  that  add  to  your  spare  parts 
trouble  in  the  Army? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  It  would,  but  I can't  see  that  that 
alone  is  an  insurmountable  problem*,  Spare  parts  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be  in  quantity  anyway.  The  services  are 
not  carrying  and  buying  nearly  as  high  a percentage  of  them 
as  they  used  to. 
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MR.  HUNSAKER:  Would  It  not  be  preferable  to  us©  the 
British  system  of  deciding  on  the  best  airplane  and  split- 
ting its  production  among  several  manufacturers,  and  pay- 
ing a royalty  to  the  originator? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  At  the  moment,  until  possibly  the 

industry  becomes  a little  moro  standardized  in  the  ways 

and  means  of  building  airplanes,  I do  not  believe  in  that 

system.  In  other  words,  I doubt  very  much  If  your  could 

the 

turn  over  one  of  our  designs  to/Curtiss  Company  for  them 
to  produce,  and  not  find  that  they  had  to  do  considerable 
re-engineering  to  fit  the  production  of  that  ship  to  their 
particular  shop.  As  we  are  getting  into  these  metal  chips, 
for  instance,  we  are  putting  In  a lot  of  heavy  machinery 
that  probably  no  one  else  in  the  industry  has  at  this 
moment.  We  are  designing  ou»  parts  now  because  we  can  pro- 
duce them  in  a different  way  than  w©  did  before.  If  we 
were  to  split  an  order  of  that  type  of  ship  and  givo  part 
of  it  to  someone  else,  possibly  his  set-up  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  install  the  same  machinery.  He  would  have  to 
turn  around  and  more  or  less  redesign  that  ship  to  produce 
it  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  shop,  and  with  his  own 
equipment  and  ability. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  He  oould  get  those  parts  from  you. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Xes,  he  could. 

MR,  HUNSAKER:  It  would  make  it  feasible  from  that 
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standpoint* 

MR*  HUNSAKER:  Could  you  not  supply  master  jigs,  and 
a certain  amount  of  production  control? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  You  could,  and  yet  we  have  problems 
facing  us  tight  now  in  that*  We  have  two  problems  that 

Q 

might  be  indicative  of  that.  We  have  a factory  in  hina 
now  that  Curtiss-Wright  and  ourselves  own.  The  Chinese 
are  starting  to  produce  some  of  our  ships  to  designs,  one 
the  03*38,  a two-seater  stick- and- wire  construction,  old 
type,  the  other  the  Northrup,  which  is  the  new  type  Dural 
airplane*  We  have  a,  license  with  Fokker  in  Europe,  Fokker 
is  getting  quite  a bit  of  business  and  in  some  instances 
he  may  be  forced  to  build  to  some  extent  our  transports. 

But  I am  quite  certain  that  when  he  gets  done  it  is  going 
to  be  rather  a sad  experience. 

Another  thing,  too,  in  that  regard,  is  that  with  the 
metal  type  of  ship  so  much  of  your  work  is  really  assembly 
that  parts  do  not  represent  nearly  as  much  a proportion  of 
the  job  as  they  did  in  the  old  days,  when  we  had  the  stick- 
and-wihe  construction.  Your  assembly  was  a smaller  part  of 
the  total  at  that  time* 

GLK 

g ypfl  MR*  HUNSAKER:  Does  not  that  lend  weight  to  the 

END 

QYp  theory  that  one  concern  might  make  parts  enough  for  every- 
12 

STAN  bodY  building  them?  Especially  in  time  of  war  you  can  ex- 
tols 

pand  production  enormously  if  you  have  learned  the  technique 
in  peace  time'. 
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MR*  DOUGLAS:  Yes,  it  is  quite  possible. 

i-.  . v , . • , • ' - 

MR*  WARNER:  You  used  rather  a surprising  phrase  just 
now.  You  said  Fokker  would  be  forced  to  build  transport 
before  he  got  through.  X do  not  know  whether  it  was  irony 
or  understatement  or  what.  I had  the  impression  that  he 
had  anticipated  building  them  in  cjiantity  in  Amsterdam. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  There  has  been  a change.  He  first 
did  expect  to  build.  Then  the  orders  have  come  in  on  him 
so  fast  that  there  has  been  a question  whether  if  he  would 
build  he  would  deliver  at  the  time  these  people  needed 
them.  So  he  has  made  some  preparation,  taking  jigs  from 
our  place  over  there  and  all  that.  So  that  as  this  thing 
opened  up,  he  had  rather  given  up  the  idea  of  building. 

MR.  WARNER:  Was  he  to  get  them  right  from  your 
factory! 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes»  But  now  when  the  thing  is  coming 
with  quite  a bit  of  quantity,  the  country  steps  in  and 
does  not  want  to  buy  that  quantity  unless  there  is  some 
of  their  own  labor  goes  into  the  construction  of  them.  So 
it  is  politics  going  into  effect  now  into  the  construction* 
It  is  deliveries  that  have  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
do  it.. 

MR,  HUN 8 AKER : I have  no  questions  on  item  8,  unless 
some  one  else  has. 

Number  9 is  provisions  for  amortization  on  previous 
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losses.  That  looks  like  a tough  nut  for  the  accountants. 

Granting  the  justice  of  it,  do  you  see  any  way  it  oan  be 

done? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Under  our  old  procurement  system  of 
the  Army  it  practically  did  it,  or  had  in  a few  instanoes. 

MR.  HUS AKER:  That  is  on  a pure  negotiation  basis? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  That  is  right. 

MR.  HUNS AKER : And  it  was  unofficial  and  probably 
illegal. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Well,  that  is  the  only  method  I can  see. 
I cannot  see  setting  up  anything  much  more  definite,  other 
than  that  it  might  be  permitted  in  certain  restrictions. 

Of  course,  that  means  that  your  price  should  be  limited, 
too. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  If  your  profits  are  limited  to  ten 
percent  on  the  contract,  and  no  possibility  of  taking  any 
losses  while  waiting  for  the  contracts,  on  previous 
experiments  -w  you  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Vinson  bill  that  limits  profits  to  ten  percent? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  The  Vinson  bill  in  my  opinion  will  soon 
make  us  not  care  to  do  any  Navy  business.  We  do  not  care 
much  about  it  now. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Do  you  make  a recommendation  about  the 
Vinson  bill  in  one  of  these? 


MR,  DOUGLAS:  No 
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lhh  MR.  WARNER:  You  say  under  the  Vinson  Bill  you  do  not 

fols 

at.  oare  to  do  any  of  the  business? 

2 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No.  It  is  bound  to  be  unprofitable. 

There  are  bound  to  be  some  contracts  in  which  we  will  lose 
more  than  the  10  per  cent  we  are  allowed  on  the  profitable 
contracts. 

MR.  HUN8AKER;  Skip  No.  10.  No  11  is  a fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  business.  That  seems  to  imply  an  approved  list 
or  some  qualification  for  a manufacturer  to  do  business 
with  the  government.  How  do  you  suggest  that  be  establi shr- 
ed? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I have  not  any  speoifio  suggestion  on  it. 

I am  afraid  it  is  like  many  of  these  other  things*  it  has 
to  be  left  in  someone *s  hands  in  a manner  that  he  can 
decide  the  conditions  would  warrant. 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  You  are  in  favor  of  a definite  restrict- 
ion of  the  business  to  established  firms? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I do  not  mean  so  much  a definite  restrict- 
ion as  a policy,  at  least,  that  where  possible  that  should 
be  done.  It  is  really  what  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  There  is  always  a temptation  for  a new 
group  of  engineers  to  form  themselves  from  large  companies 
that  are  approaching  the  rocks  and  start  in  on  their  own. 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  Yes,  that  is  true, 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  It  is  a very  oheap  way  for  the  govern- 
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ment  to  get  some  experimental  work  done* 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  I think  if  the 
government  carried  that  too  far  the  business  would  suffer 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  less  development  in 
the  business  than  the  way  it  is  now.  In  other  words,  it 
would  soon  become  rather  hard  for  capital  to  see  any  use  in 
going  into  the  business  to  invest.  It  is  quite  different 
than  it  was  some  years  ago.  It  takes  a great  deal  larger 
oapital  to  engage  in  the  aeronautical  business  and  carry 
through  to  any  successful  conclusion  than  it  did  some  years, 
ago. 

MR.  HUN 8 AKER:  I think  that  you  do  not  subscribe 

to  the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  before  us,  that  twenty 
small  concerns,  largely  engineering  concerns,  will  produce 
more  progress  in  time  of  peace  and  better  facilities  for 
expansion  in  the  event  of  war  than  ten  large  and  well 
integrated  concerns. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No,  I distinctly  do  not  believe  that  is  so. 
I do  not  believe  it  is  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  I think 
the  trend  of  the  construction  is  such  that  the  importance 
of  the  designer  is  much  less  than  it  was  some  years  past. 

In  other  words,  shop  problems  involved  in  successful 
design  now  are  of  a great  deal  more  importance  relatively 
than  they  were  some  years  ago.  The  designer  alone  is  a 
smaller  part  of  the  whole. 
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MR.  HUNSAKJ5R;  The  designer  of  the  small  shop  will  have 
to  restrict  his  design  to  what  is  in  the  capacity  of  that 
shop. 

MR*  DOUGLAS:  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  take  our  own 
case,  if  I may  he  pardoned  for  saying  it  that  way.  Tile  are 
able  to  do  things  now  that  we  knew  some  years  ago  were 
worth  while,  but  were  not  able  to  do  at  that  time.  We  have 
the  means  financially  and  mechanically  as  well  as  techni- 
cally to  do  things  now  that  we  could  not  have  done  when  we 
were  smaller,  although  we  knew  then  that  those  things  were 
worth  while.  We  had  to  cut  our  cloth  to  fit  our  suits  in 
other  days. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  You  have  net  made  a recommendation  in 
regard  to  the  cross  lidense  agreement  of  the  Manufacturers 
Aircraft  Association,  whether  that  should  be  strengthened 
or  abandoned. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I hesitate  to,  because  I am  rather  on  the 
fence  at  the  moment  on  it  myself.  The  contract  that  they 
are  proposing  now  I do  not  approve  of  in  several  respects. 

I think  some  cross-licensing  agreement,  if  it  can  be  one 
that  we  will  all  agree  to,  is  well  worth  while.  But  as  I 
mentioned  here  a little  while  ago,  I think  they  are  bringing 
in  things  now  that  are  not  necessary  and  which  will  cause 
a great  deal  of  trouble,  such  as  the  design  patent  # the 
compensation,  that  they  are  now  drawing  up. 
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MR.  HUNSAKER:  But  aside  from  those  details,  the  general 
theory  of  whether  a patent  pool  should  be  maintained  by 
the  industry  is  one  of  the  policy  questions  we  would  like 
an  opinion  on. 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  I think  it  should  be.  if  it  can  be  made 
satisfactory. 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  That  the  government  should  adopt  a policy 
that  would  strengthen  and  support  the  effectiveness  of  it? 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  Yes,  I think  that  would  be  worth  while. 

MR.  HUMS AKER;  I have  no  questions  on  the  rest  of  the 
recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with 
them. 

THE  CHAIRMAN;  Have  you  any,  Mr.  Warner? 

MR.  WARNER;  I do  not  believe  so. 

On  No.  12  you  speak  of  dose  oontact  between  the 
industry  and  the  government  in  the  matter  of  Industrial  War 
Plans.  We  have  understood  from  the  War  D epartment  and  in 
a lesser  degree  from  the  Navy  Department  that  everything 
was  going  beautifully,  and  that  a magnificent  plan  was 
being  worked  out  under  which  everybody  would  know  exactly 
what  he  was  to  do.  Are  you  conscious  of  any  present  short- 
comings there? 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  No.  I did  not  put  it  in  with  the  idea 
there  was  a shortcoming,  but  more  with  the  idea  it  was  a 
policy  which,  if  you  were  setting  one  up,  should  be  left. 
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No,  I think  w©  have  worked  very  close.  A good  many  -oJL  our 

men  are  in  the  reserve  and  put  in  quite  a time  during  the 
year  doing  that  very  thing.  Our  purchasing  agent  and  people 
like  that  are  in  contact  with  them. 

MR*  WaRNERI  I wonder  if  you  dj  rot  believe  in  connect- 
ion With  your  thirteenth  recommendation  that  these  permanent 
boards  in  themselves  go  far  to  give  a stability  of  program 
whioh  has  perhaps  been  lacking  in  the  past. 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  I think  that  is  true. 

MR.  WARNER:  There  seems  to  have  been  an  impression 
that  one  factor  oft  his  stability  is  that  a new  group  of 
officers  could  come  in  from  the  field  to  the  procurement 
division  of  the  air  corps  or  the  office  c-f  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  they  are  all  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  dive  bombers  or  a two-seater  pursuit  plane,  and  they 
want  to  stop  everything  else  to  have  that. 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  That  is  really  the  reason  for  that  recom- 
mendation more  than  anything  else.  There  are  some  minor 
technical  reasons,  of  course,  but  that  is  the  real  reason. 

In  connection  with  14  I would  like  to  make  this  state- 
ment, that  I think  there  has  been  a tendency  oftentimes  in 
the  past  by  some  of  the  services,  sometimes  the  navy  or  some- 
times the  army,  in  testing  out  new  equipment  to  try  to 
throw  a shroud  of  secrecy  over  it.  We  always  felt  that  so 
far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  we  have  been  perfectly 
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willing  for  the  other  companies  to  know  what  the  results 
of  any  tests  on  any  of  our  airplanes  are,  if  I only  knew 
of  what  the  results  of  theirs  were.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  it  is  very  much  to  the  government’s  benefit  that  that 
should  be  the  case.  And  yet  at  many  times  in  the  past, 
possibly  right  at  the  moment,  in  some  cases,  we  arenot 
given  any  opportunity  to  learn  those  things.  In  many  cases 
if  we  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  other  fellow!s  ship, 
whether  it  was  a positive  or  negative  result,  it  would  save 
us  some  mistakes,  which  in  the  end  would  save  th^feovernment 
some  money,  and  ourselves,  too.  I believe  the  industry 
would  cooperate  to  that  extent.  It  has  not  been,  I think, 
that  they  have  objected  to  it.  It  usually  has  been  the 
services  in  some  cases  have  wanted  to  keep  such  things 
secret. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  Is  the  secrecy  of  the  department  based 
on  other  units  of  the  industry  learning  something  they 
should  not  and  getting  an  unfair  advantage  or  in  regard  to 
foreigners  learning  something? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No,  not  in  regard  to  foreigners,  of  course 
sometimes  in  regard  to  one  unit  of  the  industry  getting 
some  advantage  over  them.  But  I do  not  think  that  policy 
came  about  through  any  request  from  any  members  of  the 
industry.  I think,  in  fact,  it  has  been  used  in  some 
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instances  to  bolster  up  a particular  purchasing  policy  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  government,  not  for 
any  real  reason  other  than  a little  shuffling  of  the  cards. 

MR.  VifARNER;  There  have  been  cases,  have  there  not,  on 
which  manufacturers  could  not  get  the  data  on  their  own  air- 
craft? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Oh,  yes,  quite  often.  In  that  connection, 

even  today,  the  chief  pilot,  Carl  Cover,  who  is  a reserve 

officer,  cannot  fly  a government  airplane  without  specific 

permission  in  every  case.  I understand  in  that  case  the 

air  corps  would  like  to  extend  the  general  permission  to 

him,  but  the  judge  advocate,  for  some  unknown  technical 

reason,  refused  to  allow  him  to.  That  did  start,  of  course, 

from  some  manufacturer’s  representative  probably  taking 

advantage  of  the  blanket  authority  to  test  ships  and  possibly 
/ed 

crack/  some  thing  up  and  involvedthe  government  in  a dispute 
about  who  paid  for  it,  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  we  have 
never  asked  to  have  our  men  be  allowed  to  fly  anything 
without  accepting  the  responsibility. 

MR.  WARNER:  Without  accepting  the  responsibility? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No.  We  have  always  offered  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  any  damage  that  resulted. 

MR.  WaRNER:  In  connection  with that  recommendation,  and 
also  with  No.  17,  I think  it  was  one  of  your  associates  who 
suggested  to  me  when  we  were  in  Los  Angeles  in  August  that 
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it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  certify  performances  on  commercial  aircraft  and  also 
release  official  performance  data  on  such  military  diroraft 
as  were  released  for  foreign  sales,  so  that  you  could 
send  them  abroad  with  the  stamp  of  government  approval,  so 
to  speak , on  their  speed  and  climb  figures. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes,  I think  that  would  be  very  valuable. 

I do  not  know  that  it  need  go  so  far  as  to  be  said  to  be 
a stamp  of  approval,  but  something  on  authenticated  perform- 
ance. 

MR.  WaRNBR;  That  is  what  I mean,  and  the  figure  would 
have  the  stamp  of  accuracy. 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  Yes. 

MR.  WARNER:  I wanted  to  ask  you  to  amplify  No.  17  at 
your  own  discretion.  You  speak  of  the  government  doing  some- 
thing it  is  not  now  doing.  A number  of  witnesses  have  asked 
that  the  government  refrain  from  doing  anything  it  is  not 
now  doing,  fearing  that  there  might  be  much  more  stringent 
control  of  foreign  trade  than  now  exists.  You  apparently 
have  something  in  mind. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I do  not  have  anything  very  much  in  mind. 
That  might  be  true  in  regard  to  some  present  political  situ- 
ation, but  I am  not  taking  that  into  aocount.  I am  merely 
thinking  that  in  times  in  the  past  we  have  been  placed  in 
somewhat  of  an  embarrassing  position,  and  in  some  instances 
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have  probably  lost  foreign  military  business  that  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  us  to  handle,  merely  because  we  were  not 
too  certain  at  that  time  what  the  policy  was,  and  we  could 
not  determine  the  policy  until  we  had  a definite  offer  of  th© 
order.  te  had  to  get  the  offer  of  the  order  without  being 
able  to  say  we  can  deliver  if  the  thing  is  ordered. 

MR.  WARNER;  Whose  policy  was  it  that  made  your  diffi- 
culty, the  State  Department's  policy  of  refusing  shipment 
for  political  reasons,  or  the  War  and  Navy  Departments1 
refusal  to  release  because  the  design  was  considered  confi- 
dential? 

MR.  DOUGLAS;  No.  At  that  time  I had  in  mind  it  was 
more  the  State  Department’s  policy.  In  other  words,  it 
went  something  like  this; 

We  have  a man  in  China.  He  determined  that  China  was 
in  the  market  for  a certain  type  of  airplane.  We  at  that 
time,  I recall  well,  wrote  in/to  the  State  Department  and 
asked  if  we  would  be  permitted  — before  the  military  ser- 
vices had  anything  in  the  deal,  we  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  we  would  be  permitted  to  quote  on  the  airplane.  The 
State  Department  came  back  and  said  that  if  we  got  an  offer 
of  an  order,  and  then  made  application  to  them,  they  would 
then  advise  us  whether  we  could  take  the  order.  There  we 
were,  neither  one  thing  or  the  other, 

MR.  WAHNERs  You  would  like  to  be  able  to  ask  a hypo- 
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the t leal  question  and  get  an  answer. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  That  is  it. 

MR.  WARNER:  That  is  all  I have. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I have  one  last  question  that  may 
not  be  quite  a fair  one.  Mr.  Douglas  may  waaat  to  think 
about  it,  I would  like  to  try  it  on  you. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  us  recently  that  a procure- 
ment scheme  without  much  discretion  in  it  would  eliminate 
a good  many  causes  of  complaint  if  the  schemer were 
about  as  dollows;  That  new  aircraft  be  developed  from  the 
design  competition,  wide  open,  the  requirements  of  which 
are  advertised,  and  in  the  advertisement  the  price  to  be 
Paid  for  sample  airplanes,  like  the  designs  to  be  submitted 
with  performance  guaranteed  — a fixed  price  for  each 
single  airplane  be  stated  in  the  advertisement  for  the  de- 
sign; that  members  of  the  industry  then  submit  their  de- 
signs, the  best  three  of  them  be  selected,  and  contracts 
be  placed  for  experimental  guaranteed  airplanes  with  those 
three  firms  at  the  price  or  prize  of  the  advertisement; 
and  when  all  through  the  Government  will  he  in  possession 
of  three  airplanes  as  the  result  of  this  competition.  That 
the  award  to  these  three  he  restricted  to  firms  that  are 
competent  in  the  opinion  of  the  procurement  authorities 
to  carry  out  their  proposal  as  to  engineering  and  as  to 
present  design  and  manufacturing . Then  procurement  in 
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quantity  be  by  straight  price  competition  between  the 
three.  No,  I think  I am  not  correct 5 not  straight  price 
competition,  by  a weighted  competition  in  which  price,  per- 
formance, and  time  a£e  all  elements.  That  the  winner  of 
that  get  all  the  procurement  and  the  others  get  busy  and  find 
some  other  design  competition  to  go  in  and  see  if  he  can 
make  good.  It  eliminated  design  rights  and  patent  clauses 
and  eliminated  negotiations,  and  negotiations  for  contract 
prices  less  than  cost.;  pay  the  full  development  charges. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  We  have  had  such  a system,  you  know. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  recall  it  or  not. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  A system  of  a price  stated  in  advance? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  A11  the  way  through,  yes.  Ac  far  as 
we  were  concerned  it  came  out  very  nice.  But  that  was  at 
a time  in  1924,  I believe  the  Air  Corps  called  for  two- 
c®£&t®dcompetition.  They  offered  three  prizes.  I do  not 
know  exactly  what  they  were,  but  it  was  something  like 
$80,000,  $60,000,  and  $40,000.  Curtiss  got  t he  first 
prize. 

MR.  WARNER1  Those  were  to  be  the  prices  of  the  air- 
planes? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes„ 

MR.  WARNER:  You  gave  the  airplane  in  exchange  for  the 

pri&e? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  At  the  same  time  you  put  in  your  pro- 
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duction  prices.  Curtiss  got  the  first  prize,  we  got  the 
second,  and  I do  not  believe  the  third  was  awarded.  Four 
airplanes,  Wright  and  Fokker , came  in  on  it.  Curtis  as  got 
the  first  prize,  because  the  prize  was  set  up  on  an  evalu- 
ated performance  schedule. 

MR,  HUNSAKER:  Was  it  not  a preliminary  step  in 
which  the  designs  were  selected? 

MR,  DOUGLAS:  ^es.  Everybody  was  privileged  to  put 
in  a design  and  then  four  people  were  authorized  to  build 
airplanes.  That  is  right.  I forgot  that  step. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  At  four  different  prices? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No.  The  prises  were  the  same.  Four 
people  were  authorized  to  build  airplanes  for  this  competi- 
tion. The  man  who  won  first  on  this  evaluated  performance 
scheme  got  $80,000,  the  second  $60,000,  the  third  $40,000. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  fie  knew  if  he  won  he  would  get  that 
amount? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  ^he  first  man  got  $80,000,  the  second 
$60,000  and  the  third  $40,000.  If  he  did  not  qualify  with- 
in a certain  minimum,  he  did  not  get  anything, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  The  scheme  I was  outlining,  he  would 
get  his  price  — if  he  were  selected  at  all,  if  he  met  his 
guarantees  he  would  get  the  price  stated. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  I was  just  stating  I wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  how  close  this  came  to  it. 
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MR.  HUNS AKER:  Yes. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Then  with  his  sample  airplane,  I believe 
it  was,  he  submitted  a full  set  of  drawings  and  the  prices, 
deliveries,  and  so  forth,  on  certain  quantities.  Curtiss 
won  the  competition,  but  we  won  the  production  order,  be- 
cause our  ship,  they  felt,  was  a little  more  practical. 

MR.  WARNER : You  also  had  a somewhat  lower  price,  did 
you  not? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  More  than  somewhat  lower.  We  broke  the 
price  in  the  airplane  industry  about  thah.  We  put  in  a 
price  of  $10,700,  and  I think  the  nearest  price  was  $20,000. 
There  was  quite  a difference.  Then  they  were  on  the  horns 
of  a dilemma,  you  see.  Wq,  according  to  the  rules,  were 
to  get  the  production  business  but  we  were  a small  concern. 
Then  General  Patrick  wanted  to  find  seme  way  by  which  he  coul 
split  the  business,  and  we  argued  for  weeks.  We  tried  to 
cooperate  with  him,  in  fact,  and  tried  to  help  him  work 
out  a formula.  After  some  weeks  of  argument  it  was  finally 
concluded  there  was  not  any  possibility  of  doing  so.  So 
we  got  the  production  order,  and  we  got  the  second  prize 
and  the  production  order.  Curtiss  got  the  first  prize.  It 
was  not  such  a bad  scheme. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Was  Curtiss  damaged  or  injured  by  it 
in  your  opinion? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No,  I do  not  think  so.  At  that  dafre 
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we  both  got  onto  We  got  $60,000*  and  in  those  days  I 
think  the  ship  cost  us  maybe  $40,000  or  $45,000. 

That  scheme  was  alright.  If  the  award  is  generous 

enough  — but  the  amount  of  the  award,  it  seems  to  me,  if 

do 

you  continued  to/ business*  that  way,  would  always  be  subject 
to  a good  deal  of  negotiation  and  talk  beforehand,  because 
naturally  if  the  Government  put  any  awqrd  system  in  that 
was  Inadequate,  no  one  would  go  into  it.  Likewise,  they 
are  very  unlikely  to  put  in  one  that  is  too  generaua® 

MR.  HUUSAKER:  They  have  to  post  a prize  that  is 
inducement  enough  to  make  people  work  for  it. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  It  seems  to  me  in  time  that  scheme  would 
not  differ  a great  deal  from  the  negotiated  or  bid  contract. 
If  the  industry  is  really  going  to  confine  themselves  to 
offering  to  do  experimental  at  at  least  no  less  than  cost, 
it  should  not  be  long  before  their  prices  are  fairly  well 
in  line.  But  as  the  design  changes,  thoso  prices  will 
have  to  change  with  it. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  I was  concerned  with  what  I thought 
was  an  inevitable  tendency  to  break  down  the  price-cost 
relation  if  negotiation  c®me  In.  There  will  always  be 
some  hungry  manufacturer  who  will  agree  to  go  fifty-fifty 
with  the  Government  if  they  will  just  give  him  a chance 
to  show  what  he  can  do.  I do  not  think  the  procurement 
officer  can  refuse  such  an  offer. 
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MR„  WARNER:  0n  the  experimental  ships-, 

MR.  LOUGLAS:  No,  that  is  true.  This  other  would 
obviate  it, 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  This  other  would  obviate  that  break- 
down in  prices? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  Yes,  As  I say,  if  it  were  handled  with 
good  judgment  on  a fairly  generous,  price,  I think  it  would 
be  all  right. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  What  example  do  you  think  would  be 
all  right? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  The  third  prize  at  that  time  should 
have  let  anyone  out  whose  costs  were  reasonable. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Do  you  know  why  it  was  never  repeated? 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  No,  I do  not.  I have  no  idea. 

MR.  WARNER:  So  far  as  observation  machines  were 
concerned,  they  did  not  have  to  repeat.  They  went  on 
for  seven  years. 

MR . HUNSAKER:  Maybe  that  is  the  answer.  You  did 
such  a good  job  for  them  they  did  not  need  to  repeat. 

MR.  DOUGLAS:  ies,  that  might  have  been  it,  but  it 

-r 

was  at  that  time,  I thought,  a very  clean  system.  There 
was  no  argument.  They  had  difinite  minimum  perf ormances^ and 
definite  minimum  factor  of  merit  that  was  made  up  from  that® 
The  man  that  was  highest  above  the  minimum  got  the  first 
prize,  the  next  man  the  second,  and  the  third  man  the  third® 
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If  you  did  not  meet  the  minimum  you  got  nothing.  There 
were  two  concerns  that  got  nothing,  and  that  Is  what  they 
deserved. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Anything  further? 

MR.  HUNSAKER;  No,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Then  we  will  adjourn  until  eight 
o ’clock  tonight, 

(Whereupon,  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. , a recess  was 
taken  until  eight  o’clock,  p.m,,  of  this  day.) 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  this  is  to  be  an  executive 
session  today,  at  the  request  of  not  only  the  Army  Air 
Corps  officers  here  but  with  the  approval  of  the  War  De- 
partment, so  that  it  is  suggested  that  as  the  matter  of 
national  defense  is  largely  involved,  that  no  one  be  pre- 
sent today  except  the  representatives  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  the  representatives  of  the  War  Department,  Gen- 
eral Kilbourne  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  session 
by  the  Army  Air  Corps  Officers. 

Gentlemen,  I assune  that  you  have  arranged  among 
yourselves  the  order  of  appearance  this  morning. 

THE  SECRETARY:  I have  a list. 

MR.  LAHEs  General  Kilbourne,  is  it  perfectly  all 
right  for  us  to  have  the  reporter  in  here?  At  any  time 
that  there  are  war  plans  to  be  discussed  he  can  be  dis- 
missed, but  I think  we  should  have  a transcript  of  as  much 
of  the  testimony  as  possible. 

GENERAL  KILBOURNE:  He  is  already  safeguarded  as  to 
his  notes  on  these  secret  things. 

MR.  LAKE:  If  the  Reporter  should  leave  the  room, 
if  you  will  stop  us,  we  can  have  him  leave. 

MR.  WARNER:  Either  you  or  any  of  the  witnesses. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  Captain  Harold  George 
of  the  Array  Air  Corps  is  the  first  witness. 
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S TAT®® NT  OF  CAPTAIN  HAROLD  GEORGE , 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AIR  CORPS. 

MR.  LANE i For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  Captain 
George,  we  would  like  to  have  your  past  and  present  con- 
nection with  aviation. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE;  I joined  the  aviation  section  of 
the  Signal  Corps  in  August,  1917,  and  commenced  my  flying 
in  December,  1917.  I have  been  connected  closely  with 
bombardment  aviation  ever  since  that  time.  After  the 
war,  I took  part  in  the  bombing  of  the  German  battleship 
Osfriesland  and  others  off  the  Virginia  Capes;  and  in 
1923  in  the  bombing  of  the  battleships  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey. 

I served  four  and  a half  years  at  Aberdeen  proving 
grounds  as  a member  of  the  technical  organization,  many 
of  my  duties,  including  proving  and  testing  bombs  and 
Army  equipment. 

From  there  I went  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Air  Corps 
where  I was  in  the  training  and  operations  divisions  for 
three  and  a half  years.  I followed  that  tour  of  duty  with 
two  years  in  Hawaii  as  Post  and  Group  Operations  Officer 
at  Luke  Field,  with  the  fifth  compesite  group. 

On  returning  from  Hawaii  I attended  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  for  one  year,  from  which  I graduated.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  I was  retained  as  an  instructor  in 
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bombardment  aviation  for  two  years.  This  year  I am  in- 
structing in  the  employment  of  air  force. 

Shall  I go  ahead? 

THE3  ChAIRMAN s Go  right  ahead,  Captain. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGEs  I want  to  state  first  that  what  I 
have  to  say  in  no  way  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  War  De- 
partment. It  is  my  personal  opinion,  arrived  at  as  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  study  and  thought  devoted  to 
this  subject  and  in  collaboration  through  a period  of 
many  years  with  numerous  officers  in  the  Air  Corps. 

I would  like  to  inject  this  into  the  records  Gen- 
eral Kilbourne  is  here  at  the  express  invitation  of  the 
officers  who  are  to  appear  before  your  Commission  this 
morning . 

Major  Bradley,  in  General  Kilbourne’s  office,  is  also 
here  with  a similar  invitation,  as  is  also  a stenographer 
from  the  War  Department. 

I desire  to  discuss  just  what  is  the  object  of  war, 
because  frequently  I feel  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
air  power  are  confusing  the  objects  of  war  with  a means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

That  is  a matter  which  must  be  kept  before  you  at  all 
times.  What  is  a means,  what  is  the  end?  And  not  confuse 
a means  with  the  end. 


Por  instance,  the  defeat  of  the  armed  forces  is  not 
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the  object  of  war.  The  occupation  of  territory  is  not.  the 
object  of  war.  They  are  only  means  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object.  The  object  of  war,  in  short,  is  simply  over- 
coming the  will  to  resist,  the  disintegration  of  the  na- 
tional will.  And  it  is  immaterial  through  what  medium  the 
overcoming  of  that  will  is  accomplished.  It  is  accomplished 
through  pressure,  but  whether  that  pressure  is  applied  on 
the  ground,  or  from  the  air,  is  immaterial,  if  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  that  hostile  will. 

Mow,  we  know  that  on  the  ground,  before  the  advent  of 
air  power,  it  was  necessary  for  ground  forces  to  meet  in 
conflict.  That  was  necessary  for  this  reasons  On  the  de- 
claration of  war,  the  armed  forces  of  a country  could  move 
their  frontiers,  place  itself  in  position  in  front  of  the 
opposing  force,  and  the  opposing  force  had  to  defeat  or  en- 
gage that  defending  force. 

Actually,  if  that  opposing  force,  could  have  marched 
around  the  defending  force  and  gotten  direct  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy ’ s country,  at  the  same  time  providing  security 
to  its  own self  and  its  own  nation,  it  would  have  done  it. 

It  would  have  avoided  conflict  if  it  could  have  accomplish- 
ed its  purpose  without  conflict,  and  providing  for  the 
security  of  its  own  country. 

But  we  know  that  was  impossible,  because  even  if  it 
had  been  permitted  to  march  around  the  opposing  force,  or 
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have  completely  avoided  that  force,  it  left  open  its 
vital  lines  of  communication,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
vital  lines  of  communication  are  the  Achilles  heel  of 
ground  force. 

So  that  it  was  essential  that  they  meet  and  defeat 
that  armed  force,  but  when  they  defeated  the  armed  force, 
that  was  not  the  object  of  war,  regardless  of  how  many 
people  may  say  it  is,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the  means  to- 
ward that  end,  just  one  of  the  means  toward  that  end.  If 
they  defeated  the  defending  army  and  remained  where  they 
were,  the  hostile  will  would  not  be  overcome. 

It  was  then  necessary  that  they  advance  into  enemy 
territory,  occupy  enemy  territory,  or  be  able  to  occupy 
enemy  territory. 

Now,  even  the  occupation  itself  was  not  the  end, when 
you  go  deeply  into  it.  By  occupation  the  invading  force 
was  able  to  exert  pressure  against  those  agencies  of  the 
government  which  were  essential  to  overcome  that  will  to 
resist • 

I do  not  want  to  go  too  much  into  this,  but  I just 
want  to  show  that  defeat  of  the  armed  force,  which  is  some 
times  claimed  as  the  object  of  war,  is  not  the  ultimate 
object  of  war.  Occupation  is  not  the  object  of  war.  They 
are  only  means  to  the  end,  and  the  end  is  to  overcome  the 
will  of  the  hostile  nation  to  continue  to  fight. 

I submit  that  if  it  is  possible  to  apply  pressure 
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against  the  economic  and  social  life  of  a nation  to  the 
extent  that  you  can  paralyze  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  that  nation,  then  you  will  cause  the  capitulation  of 
any  nation.  If  you  can  paralyze  a nation’s  economic  life-- 
I am  speaking  about  the  highly  industrialized  modern  na- 
tions? they  are  dependent  entirely  upon  that  economic 
structure,  that  economic  fabric?  and  also  the  large  centers 
of  population  are  dependent  upon  many  things  connected 
with  this  economic  life  for  their  very  existence. 

Now,  if  air  power  can  apply  pressure  against  those 
vital  installations  in  such  a way  as  to  paralyze  them, then 
I submit  that  air  power  can  attain  the  object  of  war.  It 
can  overcome  the  hostile  will  to  resist. 

Many  students  of  warfare  refer  to  air  power  as  a new 
weapon  of  warfare.  They  liken  it  to  the  rifle,  the  ma- 
chine gun,  and  the  cannon.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  air  power 
is  not  a new  weapon.  Air  power  is  a new  method  for  the 
waging  of  war.  It  is  not  a new  weapon.  It  is  a new  power 
for  the  waging  of  war.  And  it  is  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  land  and  sea  power  as  each  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  other. 

Now,  the  great  capabilities  of  air  power  can  only  be 
realized  when  it  is  employed  as  a method  for  the  conduct 
of  war,  as  understood  by  everyone.  When  it  is  appreciated 
that  it  has  tremendous  possibilities  for  independent  opera- 
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tions  and  not  merely  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  established 
agencies  of  national  defense,  that  will  he  appreciated. 

I would  like  to  explain  for  a moment  what  we  mean  by 
air  power,  simply  because  there  have  been  so  many  differ- 
ent definitions  given  to  it. 

We  say  that  air  power  is  the  immediate  ability  to  ef- 
fectively engage  in  air  warfare.  That  is  air  power.  Some 
people  say  that  the  ability  of  a nation  to  construct  the 
means  of  engaging  in  air  warfare  is  air  power.  But  that 
is  not  air  power.  That  is  potential  air  power.  If  that 
were  air  power,  the  United  States  would  be  the  greatest 
air  power  in  the  world  today. 

This  potential  air  power  is  of  benefit  and  value  to  a 
nation  only  if  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
instrumentalities  by  which  air  power  makes  its  presence 
felt,  that  is,  air  forceps  Potential  air  power  is  about 
of  as  much  value  to  a nation,  in  my  opinion,  as  potential 
agricultural  capacity,  to  prevent  starvation.  If  it  has 
not  been  used  for  the  cultivation  of  crops  before  the 
spectre  of  starvation  appears,  of  what  use  is  it?  The 
greatest  agricultural  lands  in  the  world  would  mean  nothing 
to  starvation,  if  they  were  not  utilized  before  that  star- 
vation spectre  arose.  It  is  the  same  case  with  potential 
air  power?  unless  you  make  use  of  it  and  maintain  people  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  instrumentality  of  air 
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planes,  then  it  will  be  of  no  value,  for  this  reasons  In 
modern  war,  with  nations  which  have  air  forces,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  reasonable  to  me  to  believe  that  a 
hostile  nation  is  going  to  wait  on  the  outside  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  another  nation  until  that  nation  uses  its  poten- 
tial air  power,  mobilizes  its  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a ire raf t . We  know  it  takes  many  months  after  a 
"Go  ahead"  is  given  before  any  airplanes  can  be  produced. 
How,  is  it  reasonable  for  an  enemy  to  sit  outside  the 

frontiers  and  let  you  go  ahead  and  develop  your  air  power, 

ses 

when  he  posses/the  power  to  destroy  those  essential  in- 
dustries that  develop  your  air  power? 

For  instance,  in  this  country  our  aeronautical  industry 
is  very  close  to  our  borders.  On  the  east  there  are  just 
two  engine  factories.  There  are  very  few  airplane  fac- 
tories in  this  country.  They  are  susceptible  of  destruc- 
tion. They  are  vulnerable  to  destruction  from  the  air. 

Can  we  believe  that  any  enemy  is  going  to  permit  us  to 
mobilize  that  power,  that  industry,  for  producing  aircraft, 
after  war  is  declared?  Gentlemen,  they  won’t  do  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  sound  to  even  base  your  national  defense 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  will  do  it. 

Those  agencies  or  those  industries  will  be  destroyed 

* 

shortly  after  war  is  declared,  and  you  will  have  to  fight 
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your  war  with  the  air  force  that  you  have  when  that  war 
"begins,  and.  you  won’t  have  any  other  air  force  after  the 
war  "begins,  until  it  is  over,  and  you  "build  another  air 
force  as  the  result  of  the  lesson  which  you  learned  at 
that  time* 

Now,  I submit  that  an  air  force  is  exactly  like  a 
Navy.  It  has  got  to  be  in  existence  when  war  begins,  or 
you  won’t  have  it  at  all.  You  can  not  build  a Navy  after 
war  begins.  You  can  not  build  an  airport  after  war  be- 
gins, because  the  action  is  too  swift  and  warfare  is  too 
rapid.  The  mobilization  of  your  industry  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Airplanes  are essent iallyof fens ive  in  character.  I 

0 

think  many  students  of  warfare  sometimes  forget  this.  They 
say  lots  of  agencies  of  warfare  are  offensive  in  character. 
But  we  will  take  as  an  illustration  an  infantry  division, 
who  can  dig  into  a position  and  assume  the  defensive.  It 
uses  the  men  in  that  division,  the  bayonets,  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns  and  cannon  to  defend  that  position.  It  can 
get  out  of  that  position  and  go  forward  and  adopt  the  of- 
fensive with  the  same  men  and  the  same  weapons. 

The  Navy  can  do  the  same  thing.  If  it  fights  offen- 
sively it  speeds  up  the  battleships,  cruisers  and  aircraft 
carriers,  and  if  it  is  fighting  defensively,  it  fights 
with  the  same  ships  and  with  the  same  men. 
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Take  aviation,  and  we  have  offensive  classes  of  avia- 
tion and  defensive  classes  of  aviation.  The  offensive 
class  is  relatively  impotent  defensively  and  the  defensive 
class  has  no  offensive  power. 

Supposing  we  had  an  air  force  strong  and  powerful 
in  striking  aviation.  Supposing  we  had  a thousand  ‘bom- 
barding airplanes  which  we  put  around  the  city  of  Mew 
York.  Those  thousand  bombarding  airplanes  could  not  de- 
fend Mew  York  from  attack  of  any  size  or  any  force  of 
bombardment  airplanes. 

That  is  what  I mean  by  "essentially  offensive."  It 
has  got  no  defensive  character  in  that  respect.  It  can  not 
get  up  into  the  air,  it  can  not  organize  a force  in  the 
air.  It  can  not  construct  barbed  wire  entanglements  in 
the  air,  and  if  it  were  in  the  air  when  the  opposing  force 
came  over,  they  meet  the  force  with  the  same  characterist- 
ics and  the  same  capabilities,  so  that  they  can  not  force 
action  with  that  force.  In  other  words,  it  can  not  compel 
the  force  to  meet  it  in  conflict.  Therefore  it  has  no 
dofensive  capabilities,  but  it  does  have  offensive  cap- 
abilities. It  could  not  protect  Mew  York  City  by  staying 
on  the  ground,  but  it  could  protect  New  York  City  by  going 
out  to  where  the  enemy  air  force  was  located  out  on  ships, 

operating  the  air  force  from  there,  and  it  could  strike 
out  there 

' the  force/,  but  they  do  it,  gentlemen,  not  in  the  air, 
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hut  by  action  from  the  air  arr/  ground.  Action  from  the 
air,  directed  against  objectives  on  the  ground  is  the  way 
an  air  force  has  this  ability  to  defend  its  country. 

It  is  distinctly  unlike  surface  forces  in  that  respect. 

Now,  some  people  talk  about  large  air  fleets  meeting 
in  the  air,  a great  air  battle,  and  then  the  victor  going 
on  with  his  work  of  destruction,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
ground . 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a figment  of  the  imagination  of 
the  uninitiated.  There  are  not  going  to  be  those  big  air 
battles,  because,  as  I have  just  said,  if  an  air  force  is 
composed,  as  it  has  got  to  be,  with  most  of  its  bulk  of 
aviation  in  offensive  striking  force,  it  can  not  get  up 
into  the  air  and  wage  offensive  warfare.  It  is  a different 
conception  from  that  which  many  students  of  warfare  have 
regarding  the  employment  of  the  older  services. 

We  have  heard  that  air  action  against  the  United 
States  must  be  preceded  by  land  action,  and  that  is  ad- 
vanced as  a reason  why  an  air  force  in  this  country  should 
not  be  independent.  That  is,  any  nation  coming  over  here, 
or  a coalition  of  nations  coming  5ver  here,  can  not  use 
their  aviation,  their  air  force,  until  they  first  estab- 
lish bases  along  our  shores. 

Now,  apparently  those  people  who  advance  that  argu- 
ment visualize  this?  That  an  enemy  or  a coalition  of 


' 
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enemies  coming  over  to  this  country,  this  continent,  will 
attempt  to  establish  bases  along  our  shores,  I imagine 
that  every  air  corps  officer  realizes  that  that  is  hope- 
less, it  can  not  be  done  in  major  overseas  operations, 
on  the  shores  of  a modern  nation.  That  kind  of  operation 
can  not  be  done.  We  know  it  can  not  be  done  and  let  us 
give  our  potential  enemies  credit  for  as  much  intelligence. 

So  that  I would  say,  if  enemy  air  bases  had  to  be 
established  along  our  shore,  and  that  was  the  only  place 
where  they  could  be  established,  that  we  would  be  immune 
from  air  attack. 

So  let  us  take  the  question  of  where  action  must  be 
preceded  by  land  action?  any  hostile  coalition  who  has 
studied  air  strategy  and  the  employment  of  air  force  re- 
alizes that  that  is  the  one  thing  they  have  got  to  avoid, 
and  when  it  is  proved  that  that  is  the  thing  they  must 
avoid,  when  they  can  get  security  from  the  land  force, 
they  certainly  are  going  to  use  it, 

Now,  on  this  continent  there  are  many  bases  that  can 

be  used  by  a hostile  coalition,  all  far  removed  from  the 

so 

sphere  of  action  of  ground  forces, Athat  the  ground  forces 
can  not  hinder  them  in  any  way. 

I am  going  to  develop  that  a little  further,  but  I 
want  to  put  the  thought  across  now.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  air  action  against  this  country  should  be  preceded  by 
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land  action.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to 
develop  or  locate  its  aviation  or  bases . 

Just  a short  discussion  on  a few  questions  that  I 
believe  we  might  say  are  slightly  controversial.  We  hear 
it  argued  that  air  power  can  not  occupy ; therefore  that  is 
a weakness  of  air  power.  If  we  analyze  that,  I think  we 
will  find  that  it  is  not  a weakness  of  air  power,  it  is  a 
weakness  of  ground  forces*  The  ground  forces  have  to  oc- 
cupy. It  is  the  only  way  they  can  exert  this  pressure. 

Air  forcer  can  exert  the  pressure  without  occupation.  You 
can  not  take  a weakness  from  some  other  force  and  say 
because  the  air  force  has  not  got  it,  that  it  is  weak.  It 
is  not  a weakness  of  air  force,  if  that  air  force’  can  ac- 
complish the  object  of  war  itself,  if  it  can  exert  pres- 
sure to  overcome  the  will  to  resist,  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  not  occupy  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  a weakness  of  the  ground  forces,  and  it  is  not  a 
weakness  of  the  air  force. 

Non-cont inuity  ©faction  is  another  thing.  We  are 
told  that  air  power,  air  forces,  have  no  continuity  of  ac- 
tion ; thereby  they  are  weak.  Ground  forces  have  continu- 
ity of  action.  An  air  force  can  leave  its  base  and  it 
can  go  to  any  place  within  the  radius  of  its  equipment  and 
can  destroy  any  objective  of  military  value  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  can  destroy,  we  will  say,  a force  of 
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bombardment  aviation*  It  can  destroy  a railroad  bridge , 
the  most  modern  concrete  or  steel  structure*  It  can  de- 
stroy that  bridge,  and  it  can  come  back  long  before  that 
bridge  can  be  rebuilt.  If  that  is  not  continuity  of  ac- 
tion, I do  not  know  what  continuity  of'r&ction  is.  It 
can  take  the  power  installations  within  a certain  in- 
dustrial section  of  a country  and  it  can  destroy  those 
power  set-ups  an  d be  back  here  months  before  those  power 
set-ups  can  be  replaced.  Now,  if  that  is  not  continuity 
of  action  I still  do  not  know  what  continuity  of  action  is. 
And  it  can  sink  a battleship  and  go  back  long  before  a 
battleship  can  be  launched  and  placed  back  in  service. 

That  is  what  we  say  is  all  the  continuity  of  action  that 
air  power  or  the  air  forcers  need.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
stay  there  and  pound  and  pound  and  pound  against  some  ob- 
jective, because  when  we  go  there  we  destroy  it  and  then 
they  must  rebuild  it,  and  before  it  can  be  rebuilt  we  are 
back.  That  is  all  the  continuity  of  action  that  ought 
to  be  considered  when  you  are  talking  about  air  power. 

Now,  in  planning  for  the  air  defense  of  any  country, 
you  have  got  to  consider  what  is  possible  within  a reason- 
able time,  one  year,  two  years,  or  something  like  that. 
Especially  is  that  the  case  when  you  have  no  air  force, when 
you  have  no  air  power  to  begin  with.  If  you  have  got  to 
develop  that  it  is  going  to  take  time.  If  you  have  an  air 
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force  organization  it  is  going  to  take  a few  years  to  de- 
velop that  air  force  organization*  You  have  got  to  look 
forward  to  the  potantialities  of  that  air  force,  the 
capabilities  of  that  air  force,  based  upon  the  type  of 
equipment  which  we  know  that  the  industry  can  give  us 
immediately,  if  they  are  told  to  go  ahead  and  build. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  consider  or  project 
ourselves  slightly  into  the  future,  because  we  must  know 
what  an  enemy  is  going  to  have  available  within  a reason- 
able time,  and  I say  ” reasonable1’ , one  year,  two  years 
or  three  years. 

Nor  that  reason,  in  the  discussion  that  will  follow 
I am  going  to  use  an  airplane  with  a 3,000  mile  range, 
1,500  mile  radius  of ^ action.  We  know  it  can  be  built. 

This  committee  has  had  before  it  witnesses  who  have 
undoubtedly  shown  that  the  airplanes  of  that  radius  or 
that  range  can  be  constructed  and  are  ready  to  be  turned 
out  if  a "Go  ahead H is  given. 

So  I submit  that  if  there  was  ever  the  necessity  to 
separate  the  Navy  from  the  Army,  as  this  country  did  in 
1798,  then  the  reason  for  creating  an  independent  air 
corps  at  this  time  is  immeasurably  greater. 

I submit  that  there  is  only  one  force  that  can  give 
security  to  this  country  in  an  attack  against  us  by  a co- 
alition of  modern  powers  who  understand  exactly  the  pos- 
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sibilities  of  the  employment  of  air  force.  Air  power  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  give  us  absolute  and  definite  se- 
curity. 

And  as  I do  establish  this  fact  a little  later  on, 

I would  like  to  ask  this  questions  Is  that  not  a suf- 
ficiently important  mission  to  warrant  the  creation  of  an 
independent  air  force?  If  the  air  force  is  the  only  means 
that  can  give  to  us  security  from  air  attack,  does  it  not 
constitute  a separate,  strategical  mission,  sufficient  to 
create  an  independent  air  force? 

THE  CHAIRMAN?  You  referred  to  an  independent  air 
force  there.  Do  you  include  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE?  No,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN?  To  what  do  you  refer? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGES  I will  develop  that  a little  later. 
When  I speak  about  the  Army  and  Navy  aviation  being  con- 
solidated, I would  refer  to  it  as  a united  air  force  and 
not  an  independent  air  force. 

I now  desire  to  discuss  five  vital  subjects.  First, 
what  constitutes  the  vital  area  of  the  United  States?  Se- 
cond, would  the  paralysis  of  the  economic  and  social  life 
within  that  area  be  sufficient  to  cause  this  nation  to 
capitulate?  Third,  can  the  paralyzing  of  our  economic  and 
social  life  be  accomplished  by  air  power?  Fourth,  can  a 
hostile  air  power  locate  its  own  bases  on  or  contiguous 
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* to  this  continent,  and  outside  the  sphere  of  action  of 
land  bases,  from  which  pressure  may  be  oxerted  against 
this  vital  area?  Pifth,  if  the  above  is  possible,  what 
security  can  we  provide  against  it? 

We  have  some  photostatic  copies  of  some  charts  which 
have  been  placed  on  your  desk.  The  first  chart  shows 
the  North  American  continent.  I have  caused  to  be  etched 
out  there  what  I consider  to  be  the  vital,  vulnerable  area 
of  the  United  States.  Generally  speaking, nit  is  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  line  extending  through 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I say  that 
is  the  vital  area.  It  contains  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  approximately  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  all  the  key  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wealth  that  is  occasioned 
through  manufacture  comes  from  that  area. 

Of  course,  it  is  reasonable  that  it  also  contains 
most  of  the  big  centers  of  population  of  the  United  States. 
Surely  that  is  the  vital  area.  There  may  be  different 
vital  areas.  Within  that  area  you  may  pick  out  smaller 
sections,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  that  is  the  vital  area 
and  contains  the  other  vital  areas  of  smaller  size. 

That  is  my  first  subject.  What  are  the  vital  areas? 
The  second,  I ready  believe,  answers  itself,  that  is, would 
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the  paralyzing  of  the  economic  and  social  life  within 
this  area  cause  a nation  to  capitulate?  I am  not  saying 
how  it  can  he  done,  hut  I am  saying,  if  industry  were 
paralyzed,  and  our  financial  life  were  paralyzed,  if  our 
social  life  were  paralyzed,  and  that  affected  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people  directly  and  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
nation  to  wage  warfare,  there  can  not  he  much  question  as 
to  whether  that  would  cause  a nation  to  capitulate*  I am 
not  saying  how  it  can  he  done,  hut  I am  just  saying  if  it 
were  done • 

The  next  is:  Can  this  paralyzing  of  our  economic  and 
sotii&l  fabric  within  that  vital  area  he  accomplished  hy 
air  power?  Now,  we  all  know  that  in  this  modern  age  of 
mechanization,  the  most  vulnerable  and  vital  targets  are 
transportation,  power  and  supply  ofwater  — transporta- 
tion, power  and  supply  of  water. 

Within  that  area  there  are  approximately  what  we 
might  term  ten  trunk  lines,  ten  important  railroad  lines, 
running  across  it.  These  railroad  lines  at  frequent  dis- 
tances cross  bridges  and  creeks  and  defiles,  places  where 
bridges  are  essential. 

Now,  an  air  force  operating  against  those  bridges, 
an  air  force  of  proper  size  could  destroy  those  bridgje^. 
There  are  probably  50  or  75,  maybe  even  100  of  such 
hridg-ea and  if  destroyed  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
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that  they  have  paralyzed  and  crippled  that  transporta- 
tion. They  are  essential  to  transportation,  and  if  they 
are  destroyed  your  transportation  is  definitely  paralyzed. 

That  would  leave  available  for  the  movement  of  raw 
materials,  for  the  movement  of  foodstuffs  for  these  vast 
centers  of  population,  no  means  excepting  your  motor 
transport.  You  can  not,  due  to  the  vastness  of  the  web  of 
your  surface  roads,--  you  obviously  can  not  destroy  all 
the  bridges  over  all  the  roads  that  motor  -firansports 
could  use,  and  you  would  not  do  it  because  those  bridges 
are  certainly  not  the  vital  points,  the  essential  points 
or  the  so-called  Achilles  heel  of  motor  transportation. 

The  vital  points  of  motor  transportation  are  the  re- 
fineries, where  the  crude  oil  is  refined,  and  tie  pipe  lines 
that  pump  the  crude  oil  to  those  refineries. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a refinery  from  the  air  can  ap- 
preciate how  vulnerable  it  is  to  air  attack,  and  when  we 
know  what  it  contains  we  can  appreciate  even  more  so  how 
vulnerable  it  would  be  to  attack  from  the  air. 

I believe  there  are  100  or  112  refineries  within 
that  area.  A very  small  force  over  each  refinery  would 
destroy  that  refinery.  There  can  not  be  much  doubt  about 
it,  that  by  dropping  demolition  bombs  on  such  an  objective 
as  that,  it  would  be  destroyed. 

You  have  map  number  2 there,  in  which  is  shown  an  el- 
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ectricai  power  survey  of  the  nation.  We  find  that  in 
this  vital  area  to  which  X have  referred  is  the  great  hulk 
of  all  this  power.  Most  power  is  produced  through  coal 
or  fuel,  as  a result  of  coal  or  fuel  plants  and  not  as  a 
result  of  water  power.  I believe  altogether  there  are 
about  250  power  installations  within  that  area.  There  are 
about  50  large  cities.  The  vital,  vulnerable  spots  of  the 
power  system,  of  a power  plant,  rather,  are  the  generators 
and  the  transformers.  If  a transformer  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, it  can  not  be  replaced  for  a matter  of  months,  I 
think  about  six  months,  and  there  are  only  two  companies 
in  the  United  States  which  produce  transformers. 

An  attack  by  an  air  force  against  this  power  system 
would  cripple  your  power  and  it  would  cripple  your  industry, 
and  all  the  other  allied  establishments  connected  with  it. 
Therefore,  X say  that  that  is  the  second  big  objective  of 
the  air  force. 

The  other  one  which  X think  is  of  tremendous  import- 
ance, because  it  is  so  vulnerable,  is  the  water  supply 
systems  of  our  great,  vast  centers  of  population.  Now, 
these  water  supply  systems  are  most  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  the  air.  If  the  water  supply  of  a vast  center,  of  a 
city,  of  any  size,  were  destroyed,  it  does  not  take  a 
great  imagination  to  visualize  the  possibilities  of  that. 
People  can  not  continue  to  live  without  water,  to  begin 
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with#  Take  a place  like  Hew  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
or  any  of  the  "big  cities,  and  there  are  many  fires  oc- 
curring every  day.  Most  of  those  fires  are  only  ex- 
tinguished as  the  result  of  the  availability  of  water. 

So  far  as  sanitation  is  concerned,  we  know  what  the  lack 
of  that  would  mean.  It  means  without  it  there  would  be 
pestilence  scattered  widespread  throughout  the  whole  area. 

If  you  deprive  a city  of  its  water,  you  would,  perhaps, 
be  inflicting  the  most  terrible  punishment  against  the 
population  that  could  be  imagined. 

So  that  I say  those  are  the  vital  objectives  within 
that  area.  If  you  paralyze  transportation,  rail  and  motor, 
if  you  paralyze  power,  if  you  destroy  your  water  supply 
systems,  you  have  caused  any  nation  in  the  world  to  give 
in.  You  can  not  continue  to  exist  without  it.  You  could 
not  continue  to  fight  a war  without  it. 

This  is  chart  number  3 (indicating).  This  really 
shows  you  the  centers  of  population  within  this  vital  area 
to  which  I was  referring.  On  the  bottom  it  shows  you  the 
size  of  those  cities,  and  you  will  find  that  all,  or  prac- 
tically all,  the  big  cities  in  the  United  States  are  located 
within  that  area,  and  those  big  cities  are  the  cities  that 
control,  certainly,  the  social  life  and  social  fabric  of 
that  area.  If  that  were  done,  then  you  would  bring  into 
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question  the  very  existence  of  the  population  contained 
within  those  cities,  I have  not  at  any  place  here  in- 
sisted that  air  power  would  make  direct  attacks  upon 
centers  of  population  with  bombs  and  with  gas,  not  so  much 
because  it  would  shock  the  conscience  of  the  world,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  I think  there  are  other 
and  better  ways  in  which  pressure  can  be  applied  than  the 
attack,  direct  attack,  on  the  large  centers  of  population. 
As  I said,  by  crippling  transportation,  and  so  forth,  you 
deny  them  the  food  supplies  which  they  need  daily  for  ex- 
istence. 

Attack  their  power  and  you  take  from  them  their 
ability  to  do  it,  and  you  attack  their  water  supply,  and 
oertainly  you  have  added  the  final  crushing  blow, 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  steel  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  for  just  a moment,  I am 
just  doing  this  to  show  you  how  frequently  you  can  locate 
one  vital  objective  that  will  cause  a complete  breakdown 
of  a particular  key  industry.  There  are  the  Great  Lakes 
and  you  see  practically  the  entire  iron  ore  flows  through 
that  vast  waterway  down  to  the  factories,  where  it  is 
converted  into  pig  iron  and  into  steel  ingots.  Air  power 
could  destroy  a place  like  that  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
If  that  were  done,  there  is  only  one  possible  way  to  move 
iron  ore,  and  that  is  through  these  railroads,  which  are 
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very  far  from  that  particular  area,  and  you  can  prevent 
that  hy  the  destruction  of  bridges  along  those  railroads 
over  which  those  railroad  trains  must  move. 

But  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  sensitiveness  and 
vulnerability  of  our  entire  steel  industry  to  attack  from 
the  air.  It  shows  you  our  steel  ingot  capacity.  We  know 
tha  t steel  is  the  very  foundation  of  everything  in  this 
modern  age  of  mechanization. 

Wow,  I have  tried  to  show  you  the  type  of  objectives 
against  which  air  power  would  be  used  by  any  nation  to 
enable  air  power  to  apply  the  pressure  which  would  over- 
come our  national  will  to  resist. 

The  next  question  is,  can  a hostile  air  force  be  lo- 
cated anywhere  within  the  Worth  American  continent  from 
which  it  could  operate  against  this  vital  area. 

Wow,  I have  a plan  which  I think  could  be  used. 

GENERAL  KCLBOURWEs  I think  this  should  be  off  the 
record. 

(At  this  point  a discussion  was  had  off  the  record, 

after  which  the  proceedings  were  resumed,  as  follows? ) 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  There  is  no  duplication  of  a single 
supply  or  technical  agency,  bureau,  or  the  medical  depart- 
ment. In  this  organization  it  is  planned  that  all  those 
services  would  be  secured  by  presently  existing  bureaus 
within  the  War  Department,  through  a transfer  of  funds 
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from  this  independent  air  force.  In  other  words,  suppos- 
ing the  independent  air  force  desired  to  have  developed  a 
37  millimeter  gun,  capable  of  being  fired  from  a flex- 
ible mount  in  an  airplane,  and  it  went  test  the  Ordr 
nance  Department  and  explained  its  requirements  and  it 
would  ask,  "What  will  it  cost?" , they  will  say,  $500,000; 
then  in  the  budget  is  placed  $500,000  for  the  development 
of  that  gun.  That  is  defended  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  before  Congress,  and  if  it  is  given  to  them,  the 
money  is  spent  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  chemical  warfare,  with 
the  Medical  Corps,  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  services  which  can  now  be  supplied  by  the 
War  Department  would  still  be  supplied  through  a transfer 
of  funds. 

Now,  in  order  to  insure  coordination  between  these 
two  services,  these  two  forces,  the  army  and  the  air  force, 
I have  created  a War  Department  Council,  the  president  of 
Which  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  The  other  members 
are  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Air,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  War  Plans  Sections 
of  each  force.  That  is  a council  charged  with  the  coordin- 
ation of  these  two  forces,  charged  with  the  taking  up  of 
questions  of  coordination,  and  coordination  is  obtained 
not  by  agreement  but  by  direction,  by  direction  of  the 
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Secretary  of  War,  who  is  the  superior  of  both  of  those 
units. 

In  so  far  as  unity  of  command  is  essential,  I can 
not  see  that  there  is  any  question  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ist here.  In  time  of  peace,  for  peace  time  maneuvers, 
for  training,  the  Secretary  of  War  can  designate  that  of- 
ficer in  whom  he  has  implicit  confidence  to  be  the  su- 
preme commander.  He  would  do  the  same  thing  in  time  of 
war.  The  moment  that  war  broke  out  and  joint  action  were 
considered,  he  would  appoint  a supreme  commander. 

How,  I am  not  holding  it  out  as  something  which  is  a 
perfect  organization,  I say  that  it  is  the  framework  of 
something  which  can  be  worked  out,  and  I certainly  will 
not  agree  that  those  who  make  up  the  personnel  of  this 
War  Department  are  not  capable  enough  to  take  an  organ- 
ization like  that  and  make  a living,  working,  vital  or- 
ganization. 

It  certainly  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  that 
type  of  organization  can  not  be  worked  so  it  will  function 

Now,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  this  organization 

les 

in  getting  cooperation  with  the  other  agency/  of  national 
defense,  than  now  exists. 

Coordination  here  is  by  direction.  Coordination  be- 
tween that  department  and  the  Navy  Department  is  no  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now,  no  more  difficult  than  it  is  now 
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I say.  This  is  obtained  through  coordination. 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  Captain,  in  this  organization  I take 
it  that  the  peace  time  organization  of  the  War  Department 
headed  up  in  Washington,  but  where  does  your  field  organ- 
ization tie  in  with  it?  Where  is  the  commander  in  the 
field,  of  the  Army? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGS:  The  commander  of  the  field  forces 
of  the  War  Department  at  present  is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  The  command  of  armies  is  at  present  under  the 
present  organization  vested  in  four  corps  area  commanders* 
They  are  commanding  generals so f the  Amy  organization  now 
in  the  field.  Under  them  at  the  present  time  would  be 
mobilized  our  ground  armies,  our  four  armies.  They  would 
be  charged  with  that,  and  they  have  their  own  staffs, their 
own  corps  area  staffs.  It  all  reports  through  and  up 
here  (indicating  on  chart),  and  is  similar  to  the  corps 
areas  in  the  departments  which  I have  described  here  (in- 
dicating) • 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  In  time  of  peace  there  would  be  no 
officer  commanding  air  forces  and  ground  forces? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  In  time  of  peace  in  this  organization 
there  is  no  one  officer  commanding.  There  are  two  forces, 
coordinated  between  or  by  this  War  Department  Council. 

There  is  an  independent  air  force,  but  coordination  is  se- 
cured through  this  War  Department  Council.  They  are  all 
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serving  under  one  superior. 

Now,  I Relieve  that  that  also  forms  the  framework  of 
a department  of  national  defense,  if  that  in  the  future 
is  considered  desirable,  that  is,  it  is  considered  desir- 
able to  have  such  a department. 

I would  like  to  read  here  what  I consider  this  type 
of  organization  makes  possibles 

(1)  It  provides  an  independent  air'-  force  capable  of 
developing  for  independent  air  action  unhindered  by  an  or- 
ganization whose  entire  experience  and  education  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  ground  warfare. 

(2)  It  gives  an  independent  air  force  without  in  any 
way  taking  away  from  our  naval  forces  the  aviation  which 
they  need  for  their  own  independent  action. 

(3)  It  does  not  tie  in  military  aviation  with  civil 
aviation. 

(4)  It  does  not  provide  for  an  additional  department 
of  government  with  its  unavoidable  overhead  and  duplica- 
tion. 

(5)  It  provides  no  greater  problem  in  coordination 
between  the  existing  national  defense  organizations  than 
is  now  unavoidable  with  our  present  set-up.  This  statement 
is  made  because  coordination  between  the  independent  air 
force  and  the  Army  is  accomplished  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  coordination  necessary  for  coopera- 
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tion  between  the  agencies  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  are  still  no  more  involved  than  is  now 
the  case. 

(6)  It  provides  definitely  for  unity  of  command  be- 
tween the  independent  air  force  and  the  ground  army  in 
case  those  two  forces  are  engaged  in  joint  operations. 

(?)  It  permits  the  Congress , upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility ultimately  rests,  to  determine  what  proportion 
of  the  national  defense  budget  should  be  expended  to  pro- 
vide for  our  air  security. 

(8)  The  creation  of  this  independent  air  force  can 
be  effected  without  one  additional  cent  of  expense  to  the 
national  government. 

I just  want  to  mention  that  there  is  an  argument 
against  something  similar  to  this  in  the  final  report  of 
the  War  Department,  special  committee  on  Army  Air  Corps. 
In  commenting  upon  a similar  organization,  but  not  the 
same  --  similar  in  some  ways  — * that  report  states: 

(l)  It  proposed  to  prevent  by  law  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  utilizing  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  General 
Staff  to  render  him  professional  aid  and  assistance  as 
provided  in  present  law.  “ 

Gentlemen,  it  does  not  prevent  anything  like  that  in 
this  case.  It  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General 
Staff  these  people  professionally  qualified  to  give  him 
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information  and  advice  regarding  this  particular  force. 

He  does  not  look  to  this  general  staff  for  it,  hut 
it  gives  him  a corps  of  advisers,  people  who  are  highly- 
specialized  in  the  function  and  employment  of  that  par- 
ticular force. 

So  it  does  not  take  away,  excepting  to  the  extent 
that  he  no  longer  gets  the  advice  through  this  section, 
but  it  gives  him  another  section  similar  to  it. 

Then  the  report  continues s 

’’Under  such  an  arrangement  there  would  be,  if  there 
were  any  air  force  present,  two  commanders  in  the  theater 
of  war,  with  no  unity  of  command  short  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  back  in  Washington.” 

"Back  in  Washington”  is  not  so  very  far  away,  to  be- 
gin with,  but  that  is  not  so,  because  any  Secretary  of  War 
is  going  to  appoint  a supreme  commander  the  very  moment 
that  war  is  declared  and  he  finds  that  joint  operations 
are  good  policy.  He  is  going  to  appoint  that  supreme 
commander  right  there , and  you  have  got  to  have  that 
command  immediately. 

Then  the  report  continues? 

"It  proposed  by  legislation  to  designate  a commander 
of  certain  of  the  field  forces,  to-wit , the  air  force,  to 
be  commanded  by  a chief  of  one  of  the  combat  arms  whose 
normal  place  of  duty  is  in  Washington,  and  that  of  a staff 
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officer.” 

That  does  not  apply.  In  this  application  here  we 
have  no  chief  of  the  Air  Corps  here , but  we  have  a Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  independent  air  force#  We  are  not  putting 
this  organization  under  a staff  officer.  We  are  pow 
putting  it  under  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Air,  that  is, 
this  organization,  exactly  as  the  Army  organization  now 
puts  their  entire  armies  in  time  of  war  under  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  It  is  not  a hit  different. 

How,  the  report  continues! 

”(3)  It  would  destroy  hy  permanent  legislation  the 
unity  of  command  of  the  land  forces,  including  both  ground 
and  air.” 

I have  tried  to  explain  that.  It  would  not  destroy 
it,  hut  it  provides  for  unity  of  command. 

HR.  WARNERs  Does  this  bring  your  remarks  to  a 
natural  stopping  point? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGEs  It  not  only  brings  them  to  a natur- 
al stopping  point,  but  it  is  the  end. 

MR.  WARNER:  I have  one  question  on  this  chart  which 
I will  put  first.  Looking  across  a long  line  of  symbols 
in  the  middle  there,  reading  from  left  to  right,  you  see 
the  supreme  legal  authority  of  the  army,  and  presumably 
of  the  air,  too,  who  will  presumably  continue  to  render 
decisions  on  the  legal  procurement  mh&hods,  among  other 
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matters , and  a Quartermaster  who  provides  ground  in- 
stallations, and  also  medical  aid  in  the  management  of 
your  hospitals,  and  a Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  is  qualified 
to  provide  the  armament  and  a chemical  warfare  service  to 
provide  gas,  and  a Signal  Corps  who  provides  communication 
equipment,  and  to  the  same  extent  you  would  reach  all  of 
them  by  going  to  the  north,  west  and  south,  and  then  to 
the  east  and  west? 

C APT AIM  GEORGES  It  looks  like  that  on  the  map, 

MR,  WARMERS  What  is  existing  between  those  various 
divisions  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE!  As  you  know,  with  the  present  War 
Department  it  is  pretty  well  spread  out,  and  it  is  a long 
walk  for  anybody  if  he  wants  to  go  from  one  bureau  of  the 
War  Department  to  another. 

MR.  WARMER!  I was  not  thinking  of  the  situation  in 
Washington,  but  along  the  lines  on  the  map, 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  There  would  have  to  be  here,  as 

there  are  now,  Mr.  Warner,  various  committees  in  the  War 
Department.  There  is  an  ordnance  committee*  On  that 
ordnance  committee  there  are  representatives  from  every 
one  of  the  interested  services.  And  that  committee  meets 
regularly  and  the  desires  of  those  various  services  are 
presented  to  them,  the  requirements  of  the  various  services 
are  presented  to  them.  It  requires  contact,  but  no  greater 
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contact  than  is  now  necessary  between  the  Air  Corps.  You 
have  the  Air  Corps  down  in  the  Munitions  Building,  and  if 
it  wants  something  at  the  chemical  warfare,  it  goes  over 
and  sees  them,  first  for  an  informal  discussion,  and  then 
after  the  elimination  of  all  the  necessary  complications, 
a letter  is  prepared.  That  is  all. 

MR.  WARNER?  So  that  you  would  have  the  setup  you 
have  outlined  for  the  purpose  ofcarrying  on  these  va- 
rious committees? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGEs  Absolutely. 

MR.  HUNSAKERi  Captain  George,  will  you  explain  a 
little  more  in  detail  what  is  the  difference  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  this  organization  and  the  creation  of  a general 
headquarters  air  force,  that  is  now  in  being?  Where  is 
the  dividing  line  and  where  does  this  differ  in  policy? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGEs  The  present  G.  Hq.  Air  Force  re- 
ports up  this  way  (indicating  on  chart),  each  one  of  these 
department  corps  areas  does.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
with  his  organization,  reports  out  through  this  way  (in- 
dicating). There  is  absolutely  no  coordination  between' 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps’  Office  and  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  G.  Hq.  Air  Force.  No  one  person  has  con- 
trol over  both  of  them,  I mean.  The  big  thing  is  this-- 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Just  a minute.  You  say  no  one  person 


has  control  over  both  of  them? 
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CAPTAIN  GEORGE s I mean  neither  the  Chief  of  Air 
Corps  or  the  Commanding  General  of  the  G.  Hq.  Air  Force. 

MR.  HUN8AKER;  The  Chief  of  Staff  has  control  over 
both  of 

CAPTAIN  GEORGES  The  Chief  of  Staff  has  control  over 
both  of  them# 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  Is  that  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween them? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE;  No,  not  the  essential  difference. 
The  essential  difference,  Commander,  is  this;  That  all 
the  policies  referred  to  this  air  force,  the  G.  Hq.  Air 
Force,  are  now  handled  by  the  policy  forming  bureaus  of 
the  War  Departments  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a force 
which  is  created  and  indoctrinated  by  air  force  officers, 
who  think  in  terms  of  air  operations.  It  is  controlled 
by  an  organization  who  deny  the  existence  of  air  defense, 
of  air  invasion,  and  who  think  that  air  forces  are  auxili 
ary  to  ground  forces  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  ground 
forces.  That  is  the  big  vital  difference,  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  develop  along  independent  lines  and  con- 
sider the  potantialities  of  this  vast  question  of  air 
defense.  That  is  the  biggest  difference. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Is  not  the  G.  Hq.  Air  Force  supposed 

to  be  commanded  by  an  officer  who  does  know  what  it  is 


all  about? 
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CAPTAIN  GEORGE t The  section  commanded  by  that 
officer* 

MR.  HUN SANER?  Then  is  it  not  up  to  that  officer  to 
sell  the  soundness  of  his  views  and  the  powers  of  his 
force  to  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGES  If  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
that  effort,  I am  afraid  he  would  not  have  time  for  any- 
thing else,  and  I doubt  if  he  would  be  successful,  be- 
cause every  attempt  has  been  made  up  to  dat8  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing*  In  other  words,  the  organization  — ■ 

I am  not  saying  this  critically  of  the  War  Department,  as 
I know  the  officers  in  the  policy-forming  branch  are 
brilliant  and  intelligent  men,  but  they  have  devoted  their 
entire  lives  to  one  questi  on,  ground  action,  and  there  is 
just  so  much  that  any  normal  person  can  accomplish.  And 
it  is  just  as  reasonable,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  Navy 
under  command  of  this  War  Department,  as  it  is  to  have 
the  War  Department  and  the  General  Staff  with  the  air 
force  under  it.  It  is  a separate  organization. 

MR.  HUNSAKERs  I take  it,  in  the  set-up  you  have  G-l, 
2,  3,  and  4 .under  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Air? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE!  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  HUNSAKER:  Which  would  consist  of  the  same  func- 
tions as  they  now  have  in  the  regular  army? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGEi  Yes,  sir,  the  same  General  Staff 
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functions . 

HR.  HUNSAKER s What  would  happen  if  they  were  tele- 
scoped and  there  were  one  staff.  Theoretically  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  the  G-l,  2,  3 and  4 and  stick  them  in 
the  G 1,  2,  3 and  4 on  the  left,  and  then  you  would  insert 
the  General  Staff  Air  Officers  in  those  plots? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE s That  is  just  what  we  have  got, 
but  the  problem  is  still  this  s The  General  Staff  and 
the  whole  War  Department  is  dominated  and  controlled  by 
men  who  think  in  terms  of  ground  warfare  and  not  in  terms 
o f air  defense,  not  in  terms  of  independent  air  action. 

It  would  make  no  difference,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  the 
present  set-up  is.  That  is  what  we  have  now.  We  have 
air  officers  in  all  the  sections  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  War  Department. 

HR.  HUNSAKER?  Bo t not  in  senior  positions. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGEs  No,  you  have  not  got  them  in  senior 
positions. 

THE  CHAIRMAN*  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pro- 
posed new  set-up  of  the  General  Staff? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGES  No,  sir. 

TIE  CHAIRMANS  following  the  report  of  the  Baker 
Board? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  You  mean  to  bring  air  force  officers 
in  there  in  greater  numbers? 
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THE  CHAIRMAN;  Yes,  sir. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE : It  just  increases  the  number  of  Air 
Corps  officers  in  the  various  sections  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  set-up  is  still  identical,  Mr.  Howell.  There 
is  noHnone  bit  of  difference,  but  it  just  brings  more  of 
them  in  there  and  gives  them  a greater  number  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  body.  There  is  no  reorganization,  no  change 
in  the  present  organization  or  functions. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  A good  deal  has  been  said  among  the 
Army  Air  Corps  officers  to  the  effect  that  in  the  matter 
of  general  recognition  and  the  matter  of  promotion,  that 
they  do  not  have  an  equal  showing  with  the  Army  officers. 
What  about  that? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  There  is  no  doubt  about  therr  not 
having  an  equal  showing  and  equal  representation  or  that 
their  councils  are  not  given  as  much  weight.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  considerably  in  the  minority  to  begin 
with.  They  are  advocating  a new  thought,  and  that  is 
extremely  difficult,  or  apparently  impossible  at  present 
to  get  through. 

The  question  of  promotion  is  something  that  I suppose 
is  always  coming  up  in  every  single  organization.  People 
are  always  interested  in  that.  It  is  just  like  in  the 
Navy,  where  they  are  always  trying  to  get  new  promotion 
legislation  through.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  Navy 
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is  thinking  primarily  of  promotions 

Personally,  this  promotion  problem,  Mr,  Howell, 
does  not  concern  me  a bit,  I am  not  interested  in  it. 

Like  all  humanbeings  I would  like  to  advance  in  my  pro- 
fession, but  all  I am  interested  in  is  getting  some  or- 
ganization which  will  give  air  security  to  the  United 
States,  and  I do  not  care  whether  I continue  in  this  grade 
as  a Captain  or  not.  I am  getting  along  in  it,  and  en- 
joying it,  and  I do  not  know  whether  I would  enjoy  it  any 
more  a3  a Major.  There  is  a personnel  problem  present 
in  the  Air  Corps,  the  enlisted  personnel  who  are  not  com- 
bat personnel.  They  are  really  like  the  people  in  the 
factories,  they  are  mechanical  personnel,  and  they  have 
got  to  be  considered  on  a different  basis  than  your  com- 
bat personnel  in  the  rest  of  the  Air  Corps.  In  the  Navy 
the  combat  personnel  are  the  officers,  and  there  are  many 
problems  affecting  personnel,  but  I am  not  here  represent^ 
ing  the  Air  Corps  to  put  forward  any  dissatisfaction  on 
promotion.  It  does  not  bother  me  at  all. 

If  you  said  no  Air  Corps  officers  would  be  advanced 
in  rank  until  the  present  Air  Corps  officers  are  out  of 
the  organization,  it  would  not  bother  me,  if  you  had 
that  organization  which  would  provide  for  the  United  State 
being  the  majjor  power  in  the  world  in  air  force,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  interested  in. 
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THE  CHAIRMANS  Any  further  questions? 

MR.  WARNER s Captain  George,  I am  turning  not  to  a 
line  of  argument,  hut  to  a line  of  interrogation  that  I 
always  advance  with  some  solicitude,  because  as  the  mat- 
ter stands  at  the  present  time,  it  does  not  make  it  any 
ther  less  good  because  nobody  has  done  it,  but  still  one 
has  a certain  degree  of  curiosity  on  the  point.  Starting 
out  with  your  theory,  which  we  won’t  discuss  in  detail, 
but  which  you  described  for  us,  and  the  type  of  war  plan 
in  this  country  and  that  applicable  in  Europe.  Still  it 
seems  to  be  a fact  that  in  Europe  no  power  has  laid 
stress  on  the  development  of  the  air  forcaras  a division 
for  the  replacement  of  ground  force,  which  v/ould  seem  to 
be  the  natural  conclusion  from  this  war  plan  which,  as 
you  say,  is  a simple  and  straight-forward  one,  which  you 
have  proposed. 

Have  you  any  idea  why  that  is  or  is  that  wrong,  and 
do  you  think  there  is  actually  a larger  development  of 
independent  air  power  as  a controlling  factor  in  war 
planning  in  Europe  than  appears  on  the  surface,  which  we 
can  discuss? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  I think  certainly  from  all  the 
information  I have  that  there  is  a development  in  Europe, 
in  those  nations,  in  which  they  give  credit  to  the  great 
potentiality  of  air  action.  I did  not  attempt  to  convey 
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tho  thought  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  Army  in  this 
thing,  I certainly  do  not  mean  that,  and  I do  not  want 
to  leave  that  thought  with  you.  But  I do  say  that  this 
country  is  considerably  different  from  those  countries 
which  exist  over  in  Europe.  There  they  have  highly  mo- 
bilized armies  and  their  frontiers  are  close  together,  and 
there  is  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  those 
mobilized  armies  are  going  to  contact  quickly  after  war 
is  declared.  Here  in  order  for  an  army  to  contact  our 
army,  it  must  be  moved  across  the  ocean  and  then  landed  not 
at  remote  places  but  close  to  the  area  in  which  it  wants 
to  work,  and  that  brings  it  directly  into  conflict  with 
all  our  military  forcers,  air  and  ground.  And  the  landing 
of  such  forces  and  carrying  on  such  operations  on  hostile 
shores  are  just  impossible  against  any  kind  of  air  force. 

MR,  WARHERs  It  is  true  that  all  European  countries, 

or  practically  all  European  countries,  have  given  that 

degree  of  recognition  of  air,  so  as  to  employ  a separate 

or  unified  air  force.  At  the  same  time,  while,  as  you 

say,  you  have  not  suggested  minimizing  the  importance  of 

ground  forces,  the  doctrine  which  you  have  advanced  here, 

and  which  has  been  advanced  very  persuasively  by  various 

European  people,  would  seem  to  lead  to  an  emphasis  on  air 
in 

force  and/ some  degree  to  the  diminution  of  the  relative 
roll  of  ground  force,  and  that  has  been  argued  at  least  by 
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advocates  of  air  power  in  Europe,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  much  effect.  That  is,  in  the  matter  of  na- 
tional defense,  general  air  power  does  not  seem  to  have 
v ery  materially  changed  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  I 
am  trying  to  express  the  difficulties  in  my  own  mind  to 
see  if  that  suggests  anything  to  you  which  you  would  care 
to  say. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE:  Mr.  Warner,  certainly  you  can  not 
expect  necessarily  to  throw  into  the  discard  something 
which  has  proven  itself  in  the  past  and  absolutely  place 
reliance  on  something  else,  but  it  requires  the  exercise 
of  good  judgment  and  sound  reasoning  to  prove  something 
which  is  new,  which  will  give  a maximum  degree  of  security. 
European  nations  have  appreciated  that,  and  although  there 
was  opposition  by  the  military  forces  over  there,  the  gov- 
ernments have  created  these  independent  air  forces  because 
they  believed  that  independent  air  forces  could  give  them 
security  which  they  otherwise  could  not  get. 

MR.  WARNER:  They  have  created  the  independent  air 
force,  but  they  would  seem  in  practice  to  have  built  up 
no  great  force  of  bombardment  planes.  Of  course,  it  is 
conceivable,  in  some  countries,  that  that  might  have  been 
done  in  secret,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  like  it  is  here, 
n o large  governmental  undertaking  could  be  put  forward, 
involving  a large  expenditure,  without  it  becoming  known. 
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In  practice  it  does  not  seem  to  Tdq  done*  They  talk  about 
the  dangers  of  air  warfare  across  the  Channel,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  get  ready  for  it.  You  think  work  is  being 
done  initially  on  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic? 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE?  Yes,  sir*  Flight  is  only  thirty 
years  old,  and  this  is  new.  Nations  do  not  do  things  ra- 
pidly. It  is  naturally  slow  to  build  up.  The  possibili- 
ties of  air  force  action  are  always  meeting  the  resistance 
of  the  other  forces,  in  order  to  present  their  claims, 
and  it  is  quite  natural.  But  I think  there  is  a decided 
tendency  to  increase  the  military  air  force  in  Italy, 

France  and  England,  and  certainly  in  Russia  they  are 
building  up,  not  doubling,  or  anything  such  as  that,  but 
they  are  building  up  definitely,  and  with  reasonable  ra- 
pidity. 

T’fR.  WARNER?  They  have  certainly  engaged  in  modern- 
ization of  air  performance.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

MR.  LANE?  Captain,  your  argument  that  we  will  even- 
tually come  to  a Department  of  National  Defense,  with  a 
separate  unit  of  air  force,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  nation,  outside  of 
Italy,  that  has  gone  to  a Department  of  National  Defense. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE?  Italy  has,  and  England  has  been  ar- 
guing and  arguing,  and  there  is  a definite  trend  in  England, 
in  which  they  insist  that  this  entire  military  effort  must 
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be  coordinated,  and  under  one  control,  and  it  is  certainly 
evident  over  there,  and  when  I said  I thought  it  was  com- 
ing, I meant  it  is  something  which  will  provide  the  only 
means  of  getting  coordination  of  maximum  effort  and  unity 
of  command,  that  is  so  essential.  It  may  not  be  this 
y ear,  next  year  or  in  five  years,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  coming,  because  it  is  efficient. 

(At  this  point  an  informal  discussion  was  had 
off  the  record,  after  which  the  proceedings  were 
resumed,  as  follows?-) 

(Witness  excused.) 

THE  SECRETARY?  Mr.  Chaimtan,  the  next  witness  is 
Major  Wilson  of  the  Air  Corps. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJOR  DONALD  WILSON, 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AIR  CORPS. 

THE  CHAIRMAN?  All  right,  Major. 

MR.  WARNER?  You  have  the  same  privilege  as  was 
given  to  Captain  George,  of  terminating  the  record  at  any 
time,  and  if  necessary,  for  a protracted  period,  so  that 
w e can  have  a secret  session. 

MR.  LANE:  Major,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  may 
we  have  your  full  name  and  rank? 

MAJOR  WILSON?  Major  Donald  Wilson,  Air  Corps. 

MR.  LANE:  And  your  present  and  past  aeronautical 
experience? 
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MAJOR  WILSONs  I have  had  17  years’  service  in  the 
Array,  two  years  of  which  was  with  the  infantry  and  15 
years  with  the  Air  Corps,  During  that  15  years,  five  years 
was  spent  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  as  student 
and  instructor,  three  years  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Air  Corps,  My  rating  is  airplane  pilot  and  airplane  ob- 
server. My  present  duties  are  student  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

MR.  WARNER:  You  said  two  years  in  the  infantry? 

MAJOR  WILSONS  Yes,  sir. 

ICR.  WARNER:  So  that  you  served  through  the  war  in 
the  infantry  and  entered  the  Air  Corps  after  the  war? 

MAJOR  WILSON:  I transferred  to  the  air  service  over- 
seas. "Transferred”  is  not  quite  correct  because  I was  de- 
tailed and  still  commissioned  in  the  infantry,  but  I think 
that  explains  it. 

MR.  WARNER:  Is  that  where  you  got  your  ground  ex- 
perience? 

MAJOR  WILSON:  Yes,  sir. 

I would  like  to  have  it  appear  very  clearly  that 
any  views  which  I have  to  present  here  are  entirely  ray 
own  personal  views  and  do  not  represent,  do  not  necessar- 
ily represent,  the  thought  of  any  group  of  people  or  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  nor  of  the  War 
Department.  I appear  before  this  Commission  voluntarily 
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because  I believe  that  what  I have  to  offer  may  have 
some  slight  effect  in  producing  for  the  nation  a better 
national  defense. 

I regret  very  much  that  I am  not  prepared  to  present 
these  thoughts  in  the  entertaining  way  in  which  Captain 
George  did,  nor  in  the  convincing  way  that  Captain 
George  has  presented  his  statement. 

I have  prepared  here  rather  hurriedly  a statement 
which  I believe  contains  some  of  the  basic,  some  of  the 
fundamental  and  basic  phases  of  this  question,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Commission  is  in- 
tent up  or/a  thorough  study  of  the  aeronautical  situation 
in  this  country,  with  a view  toward  the  formulation  of 
a policy  which  will  accomplish  at  least  these  three  things: 

(1)  An  aeronautical  industry  that  will  meet  our 
needs, 

(3)  Adequate  aerial  transport,  and 

(3)  Assured  defense  against  air  attacks  of  a critical 
nature. 

While  these  are  mentioned  as  separate  phases,  it 
is  fully  realised  that  they  are  separated  only  for  conven- 
ience in  discussion*  Each  must  always  be  coordinated  with 
the  other,  and  each  will  remain  to  a large  extent  d^>  en~ 


dent  upon  the  others.  The  fact -that  this  commission  real- 
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izes  the  interdependence  of  the  several  phases  of  this 
new  activity, is  in  itself  significant  and  should  produce 
results  that  lead  to  greater  national  efficiency.  You 
have  heard  representatives  of  the  aircraft  industry,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  that  industry  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  national  defense. 

The  views  that  I shall  present  are  confined  to  the 
military  phase  of  the  question,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
before  this  Commission  some  of  the  basic  considerations 
involved.  It  is  hoped  that  suoh  light  as  I may  be  able 
to  throw  on  the  subjeot  will  be  a help  in  evolving  a more 
effective,  and  therefore  more  efficient,  national  de- 
fense for  our  country#  These  views  are  for  the  most  part 
evolved  from  concentrated  study  of  this  subject  during 
the  last  several  years.  During  the  year  just  passed  my 
entire  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  an  exposition 
of  the  employment  of  the  Air  Force.  Prior  to  this  time 
our  efforts  were  given  over  to  a consideration  of  employ- 
ment  in  general,  rather  than  specific  situations,  but  the 
more  recent  studies  indicate  that  air  force  employment  and 

y 

war  plans  are  inseparable. 

Before  we  can  go  very  far  toward  a mutual  understand- 
ing in  this  or  any  other  question,  we  must  establish  an 
ultimate  purpose  or  goal.  Without  such  a oommon  under- 
standing we  are  apt  to  waste  much  effort,  and  time,  in 
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needless  argument  because  of  misunderstood  viewpoints. 

Now,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  picture  painted  by 
idealistic  pacificists, and  we  all  appr^diate  its  high 
aims  of  international  brotherhood.  Most  of  us,  lam  sure, 
would  prefer  to  see  universal  and  everlasting  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  world  conditions  are  leading  in  the  other  direc- 
tion - a direction  toward  nationalism  as  opposed  to  inter- 
nationalism. It  is  quite  likely  that  our  capacity  for 
production,  and  that  of  our  neighbors  in  the  world,  will 
outstrip  our  capacity  for  peaceful  organization  among 
nations,  and  this  can  lead  only  to  national  confliot  of 
interests.  So  long  as  we  have  no  effective  international 
organization,  which  can  eliminate  or  adjust  these  nation- 
al conflicts  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, we  are  quite  likely  to  find  ourselves  forced  into 
a condition  of  conflicting  interests  from  which  we  can 
be  extricated  only  by  resort  to  war. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  this  unregulated  future 
is  most  apt  to  demand  more  decided  national  ambitions, 

because  of  the  need  for  maintaining  our  separate  standards 
of  living  in  the  face  of  machine  production  and  the  scram- 
ble for  markets  to  absorb  the  surpluses.  Hence,  I think 
we  oan  agree  that  the  present  trend  is  away  rather  than 
toward  internationalism.  It  makes  little  difference  how 
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npoh  we  hate  to  see  this  trend  - it  is  a condition  and 
one  which  we  must  face.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
about  the  poorest  time  in  our  generation  for  us  to  choose 
to  pin  our  faith  on  brotherly  love  at  the  expense  of  secu- 
rity. Realizing  this  condition,  we  must  pick  our  goal  - 
our  ultimate  aim. . Can  it  be  other  than  the  welfare  of 
our  nation  and  its  people?  Oan  we  at  this  time  find  a 
higher  practicable  ideal? 

But  our  welfare  cannot  be  maintained  without  seourity 
and  our  security  must  proift  de  against  every  form  of  at- 
tack which  would  be  detrimental  to  our  future.  It  is  not 
important  how  we  provide  this  security,  but  it  is  vitally 
important  that  it  be  provided. 

Regardless  of  our  opinions  concerning  the  rightous- 
nems  of  settling  disputes  by  force,  it  is  the  clear  duty 
of  a truly  representative  government  to  protect  its  people 
in  their  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  are  willing  taad  do 

pay  for  such  protection.  They  rightfully  expect  it  from 
their  government  and  its  agencies.  They  oare  none  at  all 
how  that  protection  is  provided,  so  long  as  it  is  ac- 
tually in  existence,  and  is  effective,  and  efficient. 

The  national  welfare  demands  effectiveness,  and  effective- 
ness demands  that  me  be  able  to  prevent  interference  with 
our  policies  regardless  of  the  means  employed  by  our  ad- 
versaries. National  efficiency  demands  that  such  proteo- 
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tlon  be  secured  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort, time,  money,  and  perhaps  lives*  As  government  agents 
it  is  our  distinct  duty  to  provide  for  national  defense, 
and  the  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  such 
defense  must  be  adequate  and  effective,  and  not  that  it 
be  provided  by  any  particular  means.  Military  forces  of 
any  kind  have  no  divine  right  - they  are  to  be  suffered 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary*  In  other  words, 
national  security  is  the  aim,  and  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  provide  this  security 
in  any  certain  way.  There  is  no  obligation  to  maintain 
an  army,  a natfy,  or  an  air  force,  if  security  can  be  pro- 
vided without  any  or  all  of  them. 

But  national  security  without  the  aid  of  military 

force  is,  at  present  inconceivable.  This  must  be  admitted 
regardless  of  how  much  we  would  all  like  to  live  in  a 
world  devoid  of  international  conflict.  Our  people  do  not 
want  war,  even  though  few  of  them  know  the  horrors  of  it. 
But  if  we  must  be  involved  in  war  we  all  know  enough  about 
it  to  know  that  its  horrbrs  are  only  increased  and  pro- 
longed by  defeat.  Hence  we  oan  conclude  that  since  we 
can*t  be  assured  of  avoiding  war,  we  had  better  prepare 
to  avoid  defeat. 

In  order  to  avoid  defeat  we  must  be  prepared  for  one 
of  two  things;  we  must  either  be  able  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
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or  we  must  be  able  to  prevent  his  action  against  us# 

It  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  to  presoribe  the  manner 
in  which  the  enemy  will  operate,  or  to  select  the  means 
that  he  will  use.  W©  must  give  him  credit  for  intelli- 
gence, smd  we  must  realize  that  his  best  means  of  attaok 
is  that  whioh  will  bring  about  his  desired  result,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Realising  that 
the  desired  result  is  to  be  in  a position  to  dictate  the 
terras  of  peace,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  means 
employed  to  bring  about  this  condition  are  of  secondary 
importance.  If  a means,  more  efficient  than  those  used 
in  past  wars  is  available,  we  must  suppose  that  this 
enemy  will  use  it,  regardless  of  statements  that  ''the  next 
war,  like  all  past  wars,  will  be  fought  in  the  mud.11  It 
least  it  is  very  poor  [judgment,  on  our  part  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  our  enemies  will  pursue  any  course 
except  that  which  is  most  detrimental  to  our  interests. 

We  all  know  that  warfare  between  modern  powers  is 
waged  with  the  exercise  of  the  full  resources  of  the 
nations  involved.  W©  know  that  military  forces  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  intricate 
national  organization  behind  them.  We  know  that  hereto- 
fore the  only  way  of  reaching  this  "home  front”  was  by 
defeat  of  the  military  forces,  Or  in  some  cases  by  block- 
ade and  its  resulting  starvation.  We  also  know  that  the 
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airplane  has  made  available  a weapon  which  throws  tM  s 
oritioal  objective  open  to  immediate  attack. 

If  the  actual  or  threatened  pressure  against  this 
objective  has  always  been  the  deciding  factor  in  war,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  future  wars  will  ignore  it  and 
favor  the  customary  form  which  necessitates  a long 
drawn  out  conflict  of  attrition,  particularly  when  such 
a method  can  easily,  like  th eWorld  War,  result  unfavorably 
for  the  aggressor?  We  have  a vulnerable  home  front  and 
we  are  short-sighted  if  w©  fail  to  realize  that  it  will 
be  attacked  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  enemy T s capabili- 
ties, whenever  the  ocdasion  arises.  The  basic  princi  pies 
of  war  direct  the  aggressor  to  take  this  view,  our  de- 
sires notwithstanding. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  try  to  see  how  they  will  apply  in  our  problem* 
These  principles  have  been  evolved  as  a result  of  all 
military  experience.  They  are  not  the  property  of  any 
particular  nation,  but  are  applied  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent  by  all  in  battles,  campaigns,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  war.  Too  often,  particularly  by  military  men 
whose  experience  and  training  is  limited  to  certain  wea- 
pons only,  these  principles  are  applied  in  one  case  and 
at  the  same  time  violated  in  another,  because  of  a failure 
to  recognize  the  changes  demanded  by  changing  conditions# 
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Many  of  our  military  advisers  still  insist  that  the 
airplane  has  done  no  more  than  extend  the  depth  of  the 
combat  zone,  and  that  every  new  weapon  since  the  begin- 
ning of  warfare  has  done  likewise.  This  view  can  be  taken 
only  through  a failure  to  realize  that  the  clash  of  military 
fbioes  has  always  been  only  incidental  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ultimate  aim  - that  of  defeating  the  opposdiht'g 
nation.  But  the  force  of  custom  and  habit  has  blinded 
some  of  the  military  experts  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
sde  no  other  use  for  a new  weapon  than  that  of  assisting 
in  the  military  battle.  A more  progressive  enemy  may  show 
us  the  error  of  such  ways.  In  that  case  we  would  learn 
the  lesson  well,  but  we  would  pay  an  awful  price  for  some- 
thing that  might  be  acquired  by  a little  level  headed  think- 
ing uninfluenced  by  prejudices  for  this  or  that  weapon 
which  has  proven  itself  but  under  different  conditions. 

In  any  case  we  must  remember  that  the  ’’Principles  of  War" 
cannot  be  followed  blindly  or  singly,  they  must  be  co- 
ordinated one  with  the  other,  and  they  must  be  taken  as 
a whole. 

The  first  principle  of  war  concerns  the  objective. 

It  demands  that  we  select  an  objective  for  our  efforts, 
the  attainment  of  which  will  bring  about  success  for  our 
undertaking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  national  objec- 
tive in  war  is  to  impose  the  will  of  one  nation  upon 
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another*  After  war  has  broken  out  this  objective  cannot 
be  accomplished  until  one  side  demands  peace  in  prefer- 
ence to  a continuation  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  whole  nations 
rather  than  just  the  .military  forces,  wage  modern  war, 
and  that  the  integrity  of  the  nation  as  a whole  must  be 
maintained  if  military  action  is  to  be  continued.  Com- 
bining this  thought  with  the  capabilities  of  present  day 
aircraft,  and  realizing  the  vulnerability  of  a modern 
industrial  system  such  as  that  of  our  northeastern  area, 
we  can  not  escape  the  fact  that  the  collapse  of  this 
area  will  be  the  medium  through  which  an  enemy  will  seek  the 
accomplishment  of  his  national  objective. 

The  disruption  of  this  industrial  area  would  prevent 
us  from  waging  war  with  modern  weapons,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  moral  effeot  it  would  have  upon  nearly  half  of 
our  total  population.  Now  such  an  objective  is  relatively 
defenseless,  so  far  as  passive  defense  is  concerned;  it 
is  readily  available  for  attack  by  aircraft;  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  a minimum  of  time;  and  it  requires  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  lives,  money  and  effort.  This  area 
taken  as  a whole  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  critical 
area  of  the  United  Staites,  and  it  has  been  realized  that 
its  defense  is  essential  to  our  success*  But,  even  to  the 
present  day,  many  of  our  military  advisers  seem  to  feel  that 
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althoughthis  area  is  selected  as  the  enemy* s objective, 
it  must  be  occupied  before  we  can  be  deprived  of  the  ays-* 
tern  contained  therein.  This  view  is  particularly  dangerous, 
because  it  lulls  us  into  a false  security,  through  a fail- 
ure to  realize  the  present  day  potentialities  of  aircraft 

attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  future. 

It  is  dangerous  to  suppose  that  an  enemy  will  adopt 
a plan  other  than  that  which  most  nearly  complies  with 
all  of  the  principles  of  war.  That  plan  is  most  likely  to 
be  chosen  which  will  bring  about  the  earliest  defeat  of 
the  opponent,  and  in  our  case  X think  we  can  agree  that 
sound  reasoning  must  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  enemy  will 
choose  to  attack  our  industrial  area  as  a whole  with  coor- 
dinated and  carefully  planned  air  attacks.  He  will  use 
ground  andnaval  forces,  only  to  the  extent  necressary  to 
bring  about  his  air  invasion!,  and  these  surface  forces  act- 
ing on  the  defensive  will  be  able  to  easily  prevent  seri- 
ous interference  by  our  similar  surface  forces.  It  matters 
at 

not/all,  to  the  enemy  that  such  a plan  causes  us  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  and  that  we  have  now  practically 

no  defense  against  it,  except  that  such  a condition  is  an 
important  factor  in  his  choosing  such  a line  of  action. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
dictate  his  method  of  attack,  however  much  we  wi'flh  it  to  be 
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in  a way  which  will  save  us  embarrassment  because  of 
lack  of  our  foresight.  To  say  that  he  cannot  do  it,  is 
an  easy  but  unreliable  way  of  providing  defense.  But  op- 
posed to  this  view  that  such  an  attack  cannot  be  made  you 

have  the  opinions  of  airmen  who  believe  that  it  can  be 
<£>  ne  and  that  it  is  the  enemey*  e most  favorable  line  of 
action. 

If  you  cannot  accept  this  view  that  the  enemy  will 
adopt  this  objective  which  I believe  we  can  agree  would 
bring  about  our  early  defeat,  you  have  the  other  alterna- 
tive of  supposing  that  he  will  use  his  air  force  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  ground  invasion.  History  shows  that  all  mili- 
tary weapons  have  been  used  eventually  to  their  maximum 
effectiveness,  even  though  mistakes  were  made  in  their 
early  application  because  of  a failure  to  realise  their 
capabilities.  The  future  will  show  whether  aircraft  will 
alter  the  selection  of  the  objective,  and  bring  the  war 
immediately  to  the  nation  on  the  defensive,  or  whether 

it  is  just  another  auxiliary  to  be  fitted  into  the  old 
scheme  without  major  change  in  methods. 

Kv 

Another  principle  of  war  concerns  economy  of  force. 
Like  all  the  other  principles  it  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
war  as  well  as  to  battles.  It  dictates  that  we  expend 
our  effort  in  the  most  effidi ent  way  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
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pose.  The  purpose,  we  will  recall  is  the  defeat  of 
a nation  to  the  extent  necessary  t o enforce  terms  of 
peace.  Too  often  these  terms  of  peace  are  a temporary 
adjustment  only,  even  t houglr  the  theoretical  purpose  of 
war  is”a  more  lasting  peace”.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
way  in  which  the  defeat  is  brought  about,  is  only  inciden- 
tal to  the  purpose. 

The  principle,  as  well  as  a desire  for  t otalefficien- 
cy,  demands  that  we  use  just  the  r ight  amount  of  force, 
no  more  nor  less,  and,  of  coufee  that  it  be  applied 
against  a decisive  objective.  Since  we  are  considering 
an  intelligent  enemy  we  must  give  him  cfedit  for  apply- 
ing this  principle  of  economy  of  force  in  determining 
his  proper  line  of  action.  #e  must  suppose  that  he  real- 
izes the  capabilities  of  air  attach,  that  he  sees  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  industrial  area  to  such  attack,  and 
that  he  can  visualize  the  cost  of  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose by  the  old  method  of  ground  invasion  as  compared  to 
the  new  method  of  air  invasion.  He  must  realize  as  well 
as  we  do,  that  a relatively  few  airplanes  in  a remarkably 
short  time  can  cause  the  collapse  of  this  area,  and  there- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  nation;  whereas  it  would  probably 
take  more  than  a million  men  more  than  a year  to  occupy 
sufficient  territory  to  attain  the  same  objective. 

This  enemy  glances  over  his  shoulder  at  the  last 
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war  and  recalls  that  what  was  meant  tp  be  a ground  thrust, 

?s 

rapid  and  crushing,  turned  into  a long  drawn  out  affair, 
the  outcome  of  whioh  hung  In  the  balance  for  years.  He 
sees  also  that  it  cost  all  the  principal  participants 
so  heavily  in  men,  resources,  and  mon^y*  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  who  actually  won  the  war.  To  proVidethe 
money  item  of  cost,  all  the  participants  contributed  about 
300  billion  of  dollars,  of  which  amount,  for  our  late 
contribution  we  had  paid  37  l/s  billions  up  to  the  year 
1929.  If  we  consider  the  fantastic  figure  of  $1,000,000 

astheodat  of  placing  one  airplane  in  the  proper  position 
for  attack,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  enemy  oould  have 
37,500  planes  for  what  it  cost  us  to  throw  our  weight 
into  the  last  wax.  Since  the  expenditure  in  lives  and  re- 
sources will  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  consumed,  it 
is  safe  t*  assume  that  air  warfare  will  be  much  less  ex- 
travagant in  these  items.  Hence,  considering  these  items, 
our  prospective  enemy  sees  that  his  choice  of  aerial 
attack  does  not  violate  the  principle  of  economy  of  foroe. 

But  there  are  still  other  principles  this  theoretical 
attacker  must  consider.  For  example  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  mass,  which  dictates  that  we  must  concentrate  the 
necessary  mass  of  our  effort  against  the  decisive  objec- 
tive, and  conversely  prevent  its  being  frittered  away  in 
useless  minor  attacks.  The  question  arises  immediately  - 
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can  airplanes  produce  this  necessary*  mass.  The  answer 
is  easy  when  we  get  away  from  the  customary  idea  of  mass 
which  visualizes  hoard  armies  pushing  everything  before 
them  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  enemy's  territory. 
The  sort  of  mass  that  we  need  for  air  attack  of  a nation 
is  that  of  concentrating  all  of  our  missions  against  the 
vital  elements  of  that  nation,  and  using  a sufficient 
number  of  airplanes  to  accomplish  destruction  of  those 
vital  elements  in  the  allotted  time. 

Unlike  ground  forces  the  physical  massing  of  our 
attacking  air  force  is  not  required  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  concentration  against  such  an  objective. 
Moreover  the  time  one  air  uhit  delivers  its  attack  is 
not  vital  to  that  of  other  units  in  the  same  force, as 
is  the  case  with  surface  forces  whose  operations  must  be 
massed  in  space  and  time  in  order  to  provide  mutual  sup- 
port and  the  thrust  necessary  to  overcome  resistance. 
Consequently,  in  air  force  strategy,  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  sending  of  units  of  proper  size,  against  the 
proper  targets  in  a large  area,  than  with  the  physical 
massing  of  air  units, either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  £$¥• 

In  air  tactics,  maos  does  not  have  the  same  vital  impor- 
tance that  it  does  in  surface  operations,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  only  a certain  number  of  opposing  planes  can 
attaok  an  aerial  formation  at  any  one  time,  regardless  of 
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the  fact  that  many  more  may  he  present. 

The  next  principle  our  enemy  studies  Is  the  one  con- 
cerning surprise.  Can  he  obtain  surprise  with  an  aerial 
invasion?  °f  course  he  must  take  into  consideration  our 
state  of  preparedness  to  discover  the  preparations  he 
must  make,  it  the  present  time  he  would  find  us  almost, 
if  not  quite,  import ent  in  this  respect.  He  cannot  hope 
that  this  condition  will  continue,  but  if  it  does  his  de- 
sire to  gain  surp&se  will  most  certainly  be  about  a*- 
congplete  as  was  aver  present  in  war.  He  of  course  hopes 
that  we  will  continue  to  maintain  that  aircraft  are 
nothing  but  auxiliaries  to  assist  the  surface  forces,  be- 
cause in  tta  t case,  he  can  gain  quite  an  element  of  sur- 
prise when  he  neglects  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  an 
objective  and  strifess  immediately  at  our  industrial 
and  social  life.  Bo  far  as  tactical  surprise  is  concerned 
it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  comparison  with  the 
slower  rate  of  advance  and  attack  which  characterizes  the 
operations  of  surface  forces. 

Another  principle  of  war  has  to  do  with  sedurity. 

It  prescribes  that  we  must  providd  for  the  safety  of  the 
home  country  at  all  times  and  for  the  military  force  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  it  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Gan  air  warfare  be  conducted  with  security  for  the  attack- 
ing nation  and  the  attacking  air  force?  The  answer  de~ 
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pends  entirely  upon  the  relative  location  of  the  hostile 
nations  and  the  radius  of  action  of  aircraft. 

In  our  own  situation,  at  the  present  time,  and  while 
it  is  necessary  to  move  attacking  airplanes  to  territory 
in  proximity  to  our  borders,  our  prospective  enemy  has 
an  ideal  set  up  for  his  own  national  security,  W©  cannot 
reach  him  and  he  can  reach  us I Nothing  more  could  be 
desired  for  the  security  of  his  home  territory,  Andhere 
we  might  note  that  our  bordering  oceans,  and  weak  or 
foreign  controlled  neighbors,  place  us  in  a peculiarly 
vulnerable  position  for  air  attack,  instead  of  the  im- 
pregnable one  that  has  been  painted  heretofore,  bjat  those 
who  seem  to  think  only  in  terms  of  ground  invasion. 

There  can  be  no  greater  security  than  that  of  remaining 
out  of  range,  and  it  is  just  that  condition  that  now 
exists  with  our  possible  enemies. 

Moreover,  the  air  force  that  attacks  us  from  its 
dispersed  and  concealed  locations,  is  secure  enough  so 
long  as  we  have  practically  no  air  force  to  oppose  it, 
both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  If  we  do  not  have 
such  an  air  force  to  protect  us  against  the  enemy* s 
air  action,  his  air  units  can  work  with  almost  complete 
freedom.  To  over  come  his  defensive  covering  forces  on 
the  ground  would  require  more  time  than  he  could  require 
to  carry  out  his  air  attacks  and  oause  the  collapse  of 
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our  vital  area.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  principle 
of  security  is  not  only  complied  with,  but  that  it  works 
to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  attacker  in  thfrs  case. 

If  we  are  attacked  it  is  self-evident  that  the  at- 
tacker has  an  appreciation  of  the  next  principle  of  war 
that  we  might  consider  - it  is  the  one  which  concerns 
the  offensive.  This  principle  demands  theft  we  prepare  for 
execution  of  offensive  military  operations,  in  contra- 
distinction to  defensive  operations.  In  our  military  stud- 
ies we  are  reminded  time  and  time  again  that  only  the 
offesnive  will  produce  decisive  results*  Like  all  of  the 
other  principles  of  war  this  one  applies  to  the  national 
effort  as  well  as  to  battles  or  campaigns.  Also,  the 
enemy  knows  this  principle  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  applying  it  whenever  the  need 
arises. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  has 
an  ideal  set-up  for  his  air  offensive  against  us.  As 
much  as  we  might  wish  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  with 
respect  to  our  possible  enemies,  an  examination  of  our 
world  situation  will  disclose  the  fact  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  this  view, 
except  to  note  some  of  the  fundamental  features®  First: 
Before  we  can  wage  a strategic  offensive  against  any 
power  that  has  an  air  force  we  must  defeat  his  air  force* 
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Second:  The  defeat  of  a shor6~bas@d  air  force  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  one  which  is  superior  and  similarly 
secure  in  properly  selected,  dispersed,  and  well  camou- 
flaged small  bases,  the  Supply  of  which  is  assured* 

And  finally,  we  do  not  control  any  territory  suitable  for 
such  operations,  under  the  present  conditions i In  con- 
trast , our  own  situation  presents  such  territory  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to  our  most  vital  area. 

These  conditions,  not  only  limit  very  seriously  our 
capabilities  for  waging  a real  offensive  and  carrying  the 
war  to  the  hostile  nation;  but  what  is  more  serious,  per- 
haps, it  materially  reduces  our  defensive  power,  against 
'the  threat  of  a modern  enemy  who  has  determined  to  bring 
about  our  defeat  by  air  action. 

This  unfavorable  position,  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  present,  will  change  to  our  advantage  only  if 
we  recognize  it,  and  provide  ourselves  with  an  air  force 
that  can  reach  our  possible  enemies  from  home  or  other 
territory  we  can  control  before  war  ie  declared.  But  what 
are  we  to  do  in  the  meantime?  Are  we  to  forget  our  les- 
son concerning  the  spirit  of  the  offensive?  Are  w© 
going  to  fail,  not  only  to  recognise  our  strategic  posi- 
tion, but  that  the  airplane  provides  the  only  effective 
weapon  in  this  defensive  situation?  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  airplane  is  primarily  a weapon  of  offense 
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for  war  as  a whole,  regardless  of  statements  to  the 
contrary. 

In  our  situation,  it  doae  not  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  defense,  unless  the  attacker  will  come  with  anti- 
quated methods  and  a vulnerable  sea  convoy,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a landing  on  our  shores*  Ho  intelligent 
enemy  is  going  to  attempt  to  establish  large  and  concen- 
t fated  bases,  for  aircraft  or  ground  tropps,  wher^We 
have  a good  chance  of  destroying  them.  W©  can’t  depend 
upon  the  enemy’s  use  of  plans  which  are  doomed  to  failure, 
hence  we  had  better  plan  the  most  efficient  defense 
against  his  most  favorable  avenue cf  approach. 

I have  tried  to  point  out  his  most  favorable  method 
of  attack,  and  that  will  certainly  continue  to  be  most 
favorable  until  we  provide  adequate  defense  against  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  offensive  is  not  confined  to  the 
strategic  offense,  but  it  demands  that  even  on  the  de- 
fensive we  must  make  the  maximum  use  of  the  offensive 
means  at  our  disposal*  Air  force  operations  must  be  of- 
fensive, even  though  their  purpose  is  defense  against  the 
actual  or  threatened  action  of  hostile  forces.  It  is 
quite  true  that  aircraft  cannot  create  a barrier  through 
which  the  enemy  cannot  penetrate,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  aircraft  constitute  the  only  available  means  of  effec- 
tively opposing  an  enemy’s  air  force  action.  Hence,  in  our 
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present  situation,  I think  we  can  visualize  the  enemy 
as  complying  with  the  principle  of  the  offensive,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  depending  upon  his  air  action  for 
our  defeat.  Will  we  have  an  air  force  to  oppose  him, or 
will  we  invite  such  .attack  by  the  lack  of  adequate  air 
defense? 

The  list  of  basic  principles  of  war  usually  contains 
three  others  - movement  - simplicity  - and  cooperation. 

I would  like  to  touch  on  each  of  these  rather  briefly, 
to  complete  this  explanation  of  my  ideas  concerning  the 
present  day  application  of  these  principles. 

Obviously  movement  does  not  have  the  same  importance 
in  air  force  operations  as  it  does  in  surface  operations. 
Once  an  air  force  is  placed  properly  in  positioiyko  ac6om~ 
plish  its  mission,  the  movement  of  its  ground  locations 
is  incidental,  and  not  a requirement  for  carrying  out  the 
missions  of  its  component  units.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  necessity  for  movement  imposed  upon  surface  forces, 
for  these,  as  you  know,  must  resort  to  movement  before, 
during,  and  after  battle.  In  other  words,  movement  along 
the  surface  is  inseparable  from  surface  ^operations,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  these  forces  must  be  fitted  for 
moving  the  entire  fighting  component  against  the  opposition 
of  the  opposing  force. 

This  requires  that  these  forces  remain  within  reach 
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of  their  supply  system  and  bases,  and  therefore  their 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  battle  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  facility  or  inconvenience  of  providing  necessary 
supplies  . To  put  it  anoth&r  way,  the  strategical  and 

tactical  mobility  of  surface  forces  is  often  hampered  by 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  supplied  at  their  great- 
est speed  or  on  their  fartherest  movements. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  see  air  force  operations  in 
which  movement  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
airplane, but  only  incidentally  connected  with  carrying 
out  its  missions.  Air  units  (except  pursuit,  which  is 
the  only  form  of  aviation  which  seeks  air  combat)  do  not 
move  or  maneuver  to  bring  about  battle  with  the  hostile 
air  units  in  the  air.  Their  targets  are  gfound  installa- 
tions which  are  relatively  immobile,  and  often  they  will 
execute  an  entirely  successful  mission  without  even  see- 
ing the  enemy,  much  less  making  their  every  movement  conform 
to  the  enem$*  movements.  The  fact  that  aircraft  movement 
or  flight  is  limited  to  a relatively  short  period  of  time 
has  often  been  cited  as  one  of  its  primary  disadvantages. 

This  view  comes  from  a comparison  with  surface 
forces,  wherein  we  find  the  necessity  for  sustained  ac- 
tion of  much  greater  duration,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  primary  purpose  of  these  forces  - that  of  defeating  the 
enemy  forces  of  like  kind.  Remembering  that  air  forces 
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depend  upon  the  destruction  of  ground  installations  to 
accomplish  their  purpose;  and  that  the  target  is  very 
likely  to  remain  in  the  same  location,  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  the  lack  of  sustained  action  by  air- 
craft is  an  advantage  rather  than  the  contrary*  It  re- 
turns units  to  control  for  each  mission,  and  makes  pos- 
sible supply  arrangements  that  are  much  less  subject  to 
hostile  interference*  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the 
principle  of  movement  has  an  application  to  both  air 
force  and  ground  f or ce  operations,  but  since  the  operations 
are  basically  different  we  must  use  caution  in  applying 
the  principle,  and  in  making  hasty  comparisons  between 
the  two  foroesf 

The  next  principle  is  that  concerning  simplicity* 

This  principle  demands  that  our  plans  and  operations  be 

sufficiently  clear,  complete,  and  understandable  that 
they  can  be  oarried  out  by  the  means  at  hand,  without 
some  unforeseen  complication  arising  which  will  change 
success  into  defeat.  The  shorter  the  whole  operation  the 
easier  it  is  to  comply  with  these  requirements* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  enemy  decides  to  attack  us 
through  the  air,  he  will  avoid  many  of  the  complications 
that  cannot  be  avoided  by  attacking  through  the  medium 
of  the  older  surface  force  method. 

against 

In  the  first  case,  with  an  air  force  he  will  operate/ 
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our  vital  installations,  which  are  fixed  and  about  which 
he  can  gather  the  necessary  information  for  his  attacks 
before. the  beginning  of  operations.  In  the  latter  case, 
that  of  attempting  to  defeat  our  armed  forces  in  order  to 
force  his  will  upon  us,  he  can,  at  best,  make  only  a 
careful  estimate  of  conditions  as  they  will  exist  at  the 
beginning  of  thq/6onf  lict. 

Thereafter,  when  armed  surface  forces  clash  or  even 
when  they  avoid  combat  while  looking  for  the  favorable  op- 
portunity, the  actions  of  onq&ust  be  based  upon  the  ac- 
tions and  movements  of  the  other.  This  requires  a constant 
change  of  plans  and  renders  coordination  among  supporting 
elements  extremely  difficult.  Air  warfare  appears  compli- 
cated to  those  who  look  upon  the  old  methods  of  armed 
force  conflict  as  the  only  means  of  wagirgwar,  but  when  we 
remember  that  most  of  our  possible  enemies  have  independent 
air  forces,  controlled  by  men  who  have  been  trained  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  dangerous  to  suppose  that  they  will 
not  realize  the  possibilities  and  the  relative  simplicity 
of  this  newer  form  of  attack. 

The  lack  of  the  possibility  for  simple  operations 
among  surface  forces,  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
inclusion  of  an  important  principle  which  is  usually  the 
last  on  the  list.  This  principle  of  war  concerns 
cooperation  . It  demand s that  each  element  of  the  force 
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subordinate  its  purely  selfish  interests  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  undertaking* 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this  principle  be 
kept  in  mind  when  we  have  under  consideration  the  formula- 
tion of  our  national  defense  forces.  It  has  been  stated 
that  military  forces  of  any  kind  have  no  divine  right, 
and  it  is  repeated  again.  They  should  be  provided  only 
in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  national  welfare  and 
efficiency.  The  realisation  that  individuals  and  organiza^- 
tione  in  danger  are  likely  to  revert  to  control  by  the 
natural  instincts,  thus  allowing  the  basic  law  of  self 
preservation  to  hold  sway,  was,  no  doubt,  the  forerunner 
of  the  principle  of  corporation. 

In  surface  battles,  which  we  will  recall  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  those  forces,  the  law  of  self  preserva- 
tion is  often  opposed  to  the  principle  of  cooperation, 
simply  because  cooperation  usually  means  a sacrifice. 
Moreover,  in  surface  battles,  particularly  between  the 
main  forces,  the  success  of  the  whole  force  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  each  of  its  elements.  Fail- 
ure of  one  can  bring  about  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
whole,  hence  the  necessity  for  some  law  or  principle  to 
replace  the  instinctive  desire  for  self  preservation. 

To  contrast  this  condition  with  air  force  action, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  air  operations  are  carried  out 
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by  many  separate  formations,  acting  independently  of 
each  other.  In  other  words,  the  main  body  of  one  air 
force  does  not  meet  the  main  body  of  the  other  air  force 
in  the  popular  conception  of  an  air  battle  to  reach  a 
decision.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  main  sub- 
divisions of  the  air  force  are  not  intimately  inter- 
depencent . 

This, in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  target  is 
fixed  and  that  ope  rat  ions?,  are  based  on  information  gath- 
ered beforehand,  goes  far  toward  providing  for  simplicity 
and  removing  the  necessity  for  close  cooperation  in  the 
major  operations  of  air  forces.  However,  within  the  air 
force  aerial  operating  unit, that  is  any  one  formation  in 
the  air,  there  is  need  for  the  closest  cooperation  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  mission,  but  this  purpose 
is  not  battle.  It  is  obviouw  that  battle  may  be  an  in- 
cident of  any  mission,  but  in  this  case  the  elements  of 
a formation  are  not  torn  between  conflicting  desires. 

All  aerial  formations,  except  pursuit  aviation,  fight 
defensively  only.  Cooperation  demands  that  individuals 
and  all  elements  stay  in  the  formation  for  mutual  sup- 
port of  each  other.  Self-preservation  dictates  the  same 
desire,  because  the  hotter  the  fight  the  more  likely  that 
leaving  the  formation  will  result  in  being  annihilated. 
Consequently  cooperation  in  air  force  operations,  is  not 
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the  bug-a-boo  that  lese  advantageous  conditions  make  it 
among  the  surface  forcesy  But  before  leaving  this  consid- 
eration of  cooperation,  it  might  be  well  to  return  to  its 
application  to  the  whole  war,  with  whibh  we  started.  It 
has  become  rather  common  among  the  critics  of  air  opera- 
tions as  a major  factor  in  war,  to  accuse  anyone  who  thinks 

* 

differently  of  non-cooperation,  and  a failure  to  fit  into 
t he  team. 

To  cure  this  condition  special  arrangements  are  made 
t o convert  the  airman  so  that  he  may  have  a fuller  under- 
standing of  the  problems  concerning  ground  forces. . But, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  highest  sense  of  duty  and  the 
highest  de  sire  for  cooperation,  demands  that  we  stop 
long  enough  to  determine  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Are 
we  determined  upon  operating  an  army  or  a navy,  or  are 
we  primarily  concerned  with  the  national  defense?  If  it 
be  the  latter,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  the  case,  then 
aviation  should  take  its  proper  place  in  the  undertaking 
regardless  of  present  organization  or  future  developments. 
In  no  other  light  can  efficient  cooperation  for  defense 
against  air  attack  be  provided.  . 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  plain 

that  the  principles  of  war  apply  to  the  preparation  for 
as 

war/well  as  to  the  military  operations  conducted  to  bring 
the  war  to  a successful  conclusion.  It  is  hoped,  also, 
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that  it  will  be  realized  that  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  apply  these  principles  to  the  employment  of  an  air 
force  without  a thorough  knowledge  of  air  force  character- 
istics* Because  one  man  can1 t perform  most  efficiently 
all  of  the  operations  of  building  an  automobile  or  a 
house  we  have  specialists,  each  in  control  of  that  part 
of  the  job  for  which  he  has  been  trained*  It  was  recog*, 
nized  136  years  ago,  when  the  United  States  separated, 
that  fighting  on  the  sea  and  fighting  on  the  land  had 
nothing  much  in  common  except  that  both  were  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting*  In  other  words,  army  activities  and 
naval  activities  were  considered  to  be  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent in  character  to  warrant  their  separation  fcom 
single  control*  This  action  was  taken  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  at  least  the  similar  function  of  de- 
feating like  forces  in  battle  to  accomplish  their  purpose* 
Some  of  the  differences  between  air  force  operations  and 
those  conducted  bythe  surface  forces  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  explanation.  In  brief, 
those  differences  touched  upon,  are: 

(1)  The  difference  in  the  objective.  An  air  force  on  the 
strategic  offensive  directs  its  destruction  against  the 
vital  installations  of  the  nation  being  attacked;  an  air 
force  waging  a strategic  defensive,  because  conditions  do 
not  permit  a true  offensive,  directs  its  destruction  agains 
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the  hostile  elements  which  constitute  the  greatest  threat, 
usually  the  hostile  air  force;  but  in  either  oase.it  is 
not  compelled,  by  the  necessity  for  its  own  security,  to  de- 
feat the  hostile  military  force  of  like  kind.  It  is  not 
forced  to  have  a military  objective  as  its  primary  purpose 
before  it  can  undertake  the  national  objective, 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  apparent  cost  of  waging 
war  or  providing  defense  by  the  use  of  airdraft  as  a prin- 
cipal rather  than  an  auxiliary  means. 

(3)  The  difference  in  the  surprise  of  war  against  us 
which  seriously  affects  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
population  during  the  first  few  dajs,  as  compared  to  armed 
conflict  whioh  isrelatively  localized. 

(4)  The  difference  in  the  security  of  the  nation 
against  air  invasion  as  compared  to  g round  invasion. 

This  is  closely  associated  with  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  offensive  when  it  can  be  waged  on  a grand 
scale  by  the  attacker,  while  the  defender  must  be  content 
with  trying  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

This  summary  contains  some  of  the  basic  differences. 
There  are  many  others  to  be  found  throughout  a comparison 
of  air  force  and  ground  foroe  operations,  in  fact,  these 
differences  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a parallel.  It  is  high  time  that  this  condition  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  control  for  national  defense  purposes  be 
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adjusted  accordingly. 

It  appears  to  be  plain  that  an  intelligent  interpre- 
tation of  the  principles  of  war,  indicate  that  our  chief 
defense  problem  is  one  of  defense  against  aerial  attack* 
Under  present  conditions,  at  least,  that  is  the  most 
favorable  means  available  to  the  attacker,  and  f or  that 
reason  we  must  suppose  that  he  will  adopt  it.  And  here 
we  should  note  a significant  point  - the  more  effective 
our  ground  defenses  against  ground  invasion,  the  more 
likelyit  is  that  the  attack  will  come  through  the  air, 
particularly  so  long  as  that  avenue  is  not  closed.  More- 
over, it  should  be  remembered  that  ground  defenses 
have  little  effect  a gainst  air  attack,  whereas  an  air 
force  can  prevent  ground  invasion  by  large  forces,  and 
it  provides  the  only  practicable  means  of  opposing  air 
i nvasion. 

Another  basic  difference  in  the  operation  of  an  air 
foroe  as  compared  with  a ground  force,  is  the  relative 
degree  of  readiness  required  by  each.  Our  ground  forces 
are  designed  to  prevent  hostile  ground  invasions.  To 
illustrate,  let  us  disregard  air  force  action  for  the 
moment.  The  limitations  which  surround  ground  invasion 
require  that  the  Invader  start  hjfcs  main  operations  with  a 
relatively  limited  number  of  men  and  supplies.  Consider- 
able time  is  required  to  expand  this  initial  thrust  into 
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a critical  situation,  which  threatens  the  war-making 
machinery  of  the  nation. 

In  the  meantime,  our  ground  forces  have  met  the 
initial  landing  and  simultaneously,  or  even  prior  to  the 
actual  landing,  have  started  mobilization.  Months  pass 
befofe  any  decision  is  reached  in  this  sort  of  a struggle, 
hence  the  ground  f orces  are  required  to  acquire  the  numbers 
and  strength  only  at  a rate  whioh  will  exceed  the  enemy* s 
possibilities  for  ov  rerunning  the  defensive  covering 
foroes. 

If  the  defender  aoquires  sufficient  strength,  he, 
of  course,  assumes  the  offensive  and  tries  to  defeat  the 
hostile  foroes  rather  than  just  to  hold  them  off. 

Now,  contrast  that  sort  of  an  operation  with  air 
force  attack.  The  attacking  air  force  may  be  located  on 
the  ground  any  distance  beyond  our  border  up  to  the  dis- 
tance that  will  permit  reach  of  our  vital  installations 
just  inside  of  the  border.  If  the  nearest  attacking  air 
units  are  1000  miles  beyond  the  border,  and  the  enemy  has 
a radius  of  action  of  1500  miles,  the  fartherest  units 
may  be  nearly  1500  miles  outside  our  international  boun- 
dary. 

Obviously,  this  provides  a strip  of  territory  hundreds 
of  miles  deep,  which  may  be  prepared  with  as  great  secrecy 
as  possible,  for  the  receipt  of  the  attacking  air  force. 
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When  these  preparations  are  satisfactory  to  the  hostile 
force,  war  is  declared,  and  immediately  the  whole  of 
our  vital  area  is  subject  to  attack. 

Moreover,  the  very  things  upon  which  we  depend  to 
build  up  a war  machine,  particularly  our  industrial  ac- 
tivities, are  the  very  things  which  will  be  attacked.  Under 
this  form  of  attack  there  can  be  no  expansion  of  a de- 
fending air  force.  It  must  be  complete  and  ready  for  its 
defensive  mission.  This  is  simply  another  of  the  often 
misunderstood  changes  brought  about  by  a new  possibility 
in  warfare. 

Some  military  advisers  seem  to  consider  such  air 
invasion  as  impossible,  and  base  such  a contention  on 
the  supposition  that  the  attacker  must  establish  himself 
according  to  their  prescription.  Their  method  seems  to 
require  the  establishment  of  large,  visible  and  vulnerable 
bases  for  aircraft,  and  these  appear  to  be  available  only 
after  a forced  landing  on  the  Horth  Amsrioan  continent. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  enemy fs  best  line  of  action, 
and  is,  therefore,  a dangerous  presumption  for  us. 

We  know  that  the  enemies  which  might  attaok  us  with 
a good  chance  of  success,  have  airmen  formulating 
their  plans  concerning  air  matters.  This  alone  renders 
them  Unlikely  to  assume  the  viewpoint  of  ground  state- 
gists*  Then,  too,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  fly  airplanes  into  these  bases  because  any  comparable 
fligfcte  in  the  past  hav^  been  nstunt  flights,”  and  cannot 
be  duplicated  for  military  purposes.  In  other  words 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  we  are  thefjeculiar  people 
who  helped  progress  attaints  greatest  heights.  And  this 
in  spite  of  thirty  years  of  aviation  development  demon- 
strating the  contrary. 

X have  tried  to  point  out: 

(1)  That  world  conditions  lead  toward  rather 
than  away  from  war. 

(2)  That  the  basic  principles  of  war  applied  by 
an  intelligent  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  us, 
indicate  that  we  will  be  attacked  through  the  air,  as 
his  principal  effort. 

(3)  That  our  defensive  position  with  present  radius 
of  action  of  airplanes  is  particularly  disadvantageous 

to  US. 

(4)  That  an  air  force  organized,  equipped,  and 
trained  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  air  defense  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  providing  national  defense . 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  no  such  air  foroe  now,  nor 
will  we  have  until  its  creation  is  definitely  fixed  as  the 
responsibility  of  an  agency  whose  primary  purpose  is  that 
of  providing  air  defense  for  the  nation.  The  nature  of 

such  an  agency  makes  little  difference, provided  it  has 
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representation  oo -equal  with  the  army  and  navy  on  all 
questions  concerning  the  national  defense,  before  the 
President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Congress,  and 
such  joint  boards  as  have  bean  or  may  be  created# 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  Thank  you,  Major# 

(Witness  excused*) 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  take  a recess  now  until 

1130# 


(Whereupon  at  13:45  o!clook  P.M#,  a refiess  was 
taken  until  1:30  p#m.  of  the  same  day.) 
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THE  CHAIRMAN*  All  right.  Lieutenant  talker* 
STATEMENT  OF  LIEUTENANT  K*  N.  WALKER, 

LIEUTENANT,  UNITED  STATES  AIR  CORPS, 

LIEUT*  WALKER,  Am  I presumed  to  state  my  experi- 
ence? 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  sir, 

LIEUT.  WALKER.  . Lieutenant  Kenneth  N.  Walker,  first 

.\ 

lieutenant,  Air  Corps,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  I 
joined  the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  Decern** 
her,  1917,  and  "began  my  flying  training  in  1918,  and 
have  been  in  the  Air  Corps  since  that  time.  My  experi- 
ences have  been  rather  varied  and  rather  complete,  so 

t 

far  as  the  Air  CorpB  organization  is  concerned.  I have 

been  flying  instructor,  final  test  pilot;  I have  had 
experience  in  all  administrative  jobs,  such  as  post  ad- 
jutant and  depot  supply  officer,  I have  been  a command- 
er of  service  squadrons  and  combat  squadrons*  I have 
served  as  a group  and  wing  operations  officer,  and  I have 
attended  all  Air  Corps  maneuvers  since  1926.  I have 
served  in  the  capacity  of  Commander  of  units  and  staff 
officer,  and  as  umpire.  I have  served  as  a member  of  the 
Air  Corps  Board,  and  I am  a graduate  of  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  and  served  as  instructor  in  that  institu- 
tion for  the  past  four  years,  I am  no-  in  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  completing  my  second  year. 
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My  rating  vis  Air  Corps  pilot  and  air  observer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  stress  that  the  opin- 
ions which  I shall  offer  are  my  own,  and  are  not  intended 
in  anyway  to  represent  those  of  the  War  Department  or 
any  other  body.  I will  have  to  apologize  for  reading  this, 
but  if  I did  not,  I would  probably  try  to  cover  the  whole 
situation,  which  would  be  too  long. 

The  security  of  this  Nation  demands  an  adequate  air 
defense.  ’’Adequate  air  defense”  implies  a definite  mis- 
sion. That  mission,  stated  briefly,  is  to  destroy  and 
disrupt  an  enemy’s  means  of  waging  war  against  us.  An  air 
force,  organised  under  efficient  leadership,  equipped 
and  trained  effectively,  can  fulfill  that  mission  by  inde- 
pendent action,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  By  its  ability  to  accomplish  that  mission,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  assured. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  mission,  an  Air  Fofce  may,  per- 
form offensive  operations,  within  its  radius  of  action, 
against  hostile  naval  forces  protecting  enemy  sea  lines  of 
communications;  enemy  supply  vessels  and  troop  ships  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  air  and 
ground  units;  destroy  enemy  bases,  sea,  land  or  air,  es- 
tablished on  the  continental  limits  of  North  America  and 
adjacent  islands,  and,  what  we  believe  to  be  of  major 
importance,  destroy  hostile  air  forces  that  are  in  posi- 
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tion  to  launch  decisive  attacks  against  the  vital  area  of 
the  United  States, 

In  so  operating,  an  air  force  is  fulfilling  the  air 
force  mission,  in  contradistinction  to  a navy  mission,  or 
an  army  mission. 

Successful  performance  of  these  missions  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  success  of  the  ©ombined  defense 
forces  of  the  nation* 

National  defense  is  not  the  responsibility  alone,  of 
an  Army,  a Navy,  or  yet  of  an  air  foroe.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  combined  forces,  in  which  each  must  play  its 
part.  As  1 shall  attempt  to  show,  this  air  defense  mis- 
sion is  one  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  either  the  Army 
or  Navy  as  such  - it  is  purely  an  air  defense  mission. 

As  a background  for  my  contentions,  I should  like  to 
outline  my  conception  of  a typical  situation  in  which 
w©  would  find  ourselves  in  defending  the  United  States 
from  foreign  aggression.  In  order  to  attack  sudcessfully, 
an  enemy  must  have  superiority.  It  is  logical  to  agree 
then,  that  an  enemy  must  be  represented  by  a coalition  of 
foreign  powers*  that  could  mass  superior  forces  against 
us,  on  the  proposition  that  no  single  nation  will  have  the 
means  to  attack  effectively.  This  implies  Naval  superior- 
ity, air  superiority  and  possibly,  ground  superiority. 
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The  action  of  this  superior  enemy  fleet  would  conceivably 
destroy  or  contain  our  own  Navy,  In  either  case,  the 
Navy  could  not  operate  effectively  as  such*  Hence  it 
would  fail  in  its  naval  mission. 

If  any  attempt  were  made  to  land  hostile  ground 
forces,  liiese  landings  would  be  accomplished  at  points  on 
continental  North  America,  outside  the  immediate  reach  of 
our  ground  forces,  as  such,.  (Certainly,  no  enemy  will 
consider  seriously  a forced  landing  subject  to  direct  op- 
position by  our  ground  forces,  when  it  can  be  avoided.) 

Prior  to  and  coincident  with  other  operations,  hos- 
tile air  forces,  operating  from  bases  that  cannot  be  at- 
tacked by  the  surface  forces  of  the  Navy,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  ground  foroes  of  the  Army,  would  initiate 
intensive  attacks  against  the  vital  area  of  the  United 
States.  These  operations,  unless  successfully  opposed, 
will  be  decisive  in  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States.  An  §,ir  force  is  the  only  arm  that  can 
oppose  such  operations. 

May  I emphasize  that  if  the  army  and  navy  oan  operate 
against  this  hostile  air  force,  it  must  be  through  the  action 
of  their  attached  aviation.  This  aviation  if  operating,  will 
be  contributing  to  the  mission  of  air  defense  - not  the 
navy  mission  nor  the  army  mission. 

Unless,  gentlemen,  an  air  force  is  created  in  time  of 
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peace  to  fulfill  that  mission,  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
a position  where  the  air  defense  mission  is  paramount 
for  the  security  of  the  nation,  but,  we  will  have  no 
organized  air  force  with  which  to  accomplish  it.  Expedien- 
cy will  require  that  we  employ  the  air  units  of  three 
distinct  services  - the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps, 
under  stress  of  such  emergency,  in  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

First  - Improvise  a commander  and  staff  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  these  various  air  units  andhence, 
actually  organise  an  air  foroe  in  the  face  of  hostile 
attack,  or 

Sedond  - Under  the  terms  of  paramount  interest, 
consider  that  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  has  paramount 
interest  and  turn  over  all  air  units  to  either,  to  insure 
unity  of  command,  or 

Third  - Disregard  uni ty  of  command  and  have  the  air 
services  of  the  respective  foroes  cooperate  under  their 
respective  commanders  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  air  de- 
fense mission. 

Gan  anyone  say  that,  under  the  s ituation  outlined, 
the  operation  of  these  combined  air  units  is  in  further- 
ance of  the  Army  mission  or  of  the  Navy  mission?  Is  it 
not  logical  and  sound  to  admit  that  it  is  distinctly  a 
mission  of  the  air  defense  of  the  United  Stateq  and  that 
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it  dan  be  best  accomplished  by  an  air  force,  which  has 
been  created  during  time  of  peace  to  fulfill  it? 

Another  point  - Simply  because  the  Navy  may  be 
engaged  with  a hostile  fleet  and  the  army  is  opposing 
hostile  ground  troops,  is  clearly  no  argument  that  an 
air  defense  mission  cannot  exist  concurrently.  An  assump- 
tion that  the  primary  funotion  of  an  air  force  is  to 
further  the  mission  of  the  ground  forces  or  the  sea  forces 
will  not  bear  analysis,  if  modern  and  not  obsolete 
methods  ofmrfafe  are  considered. 

Suppose  that  our  fleet  is  engaged  with  a hostile 
fleet  in  the  Atlantic,  hostile  ground  troops  have  actually 
landed  (deleted)  and  have  begun  an  invasion  of  the  West 
Coast  states,  and  hostile  air  forces,  (deleted)  have  begun 
intensive  operations  against  our  vital  area.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  navy  ie  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  navy;  the 
objective  of  the  Army  is  the  defeat  of  the  e nemy  ground 
forces.  The  objective  of  the  air  force  is  the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  air  forces  and  their  bases. 

The  operations  each  of  the  hostile  navy,  land  force 
and  air  force  is  a distinct  threat  to  the  safety  of  this 
Nation.  The  responsibility  for  opposing  each  of  thee© 
threats  should  be  delegated  definitely  to  our  Navy,  our 
Army  and  to  an  Air  Force,  respectively.  If  it  will  be 
admitted  that  an  air  defense  mission  exists,  by  what  logio 
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can  we  determine  that  its  accomplishment  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  either  the  Army  or  Navy?  Is  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mission  of  paramount  interest  to  an  air 
force,  that  should  be  created  to  fulfill  it? 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  determine  whether  air 
defense  of  the  United  States  is  required.  I submit  that, 
if  it  is  recognised,  and  thstt  mission  enunciated,  the 
creation  of  an  air  force  as  a distinct  and  separate  force 
of  the  national  defense  must  logically  follow.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  problems  of  air  defense  will  not  be 
solved  to  the  degree  of  satisfaction  required.  The  only  al- 
ternate is  to  charge  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  with  air 
defense*  Such  action  is  comparable  to  charging  the  Army 
with-',  the  mission  of  the  fleet,  after  admitting  that  a sea 
defense  mission  exists  and  its  fulfillment  is  neoessary 
to  national  security* 

I submit  that  if  our  air  forces  are  maintained  auxili- 
ary to  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  we  cannot  expect  air  defense 
to  reoeive  other  than  secondary  consideration,  1 should 
like  to  outline  my  reasons  for  this  statement.  The  develop- 
ment of  any  foroe  is  definitely  influenced  by  those  who 
control  it  - otherwise  there  is  no  control. 

Considering  first  the  control  of  the  air  force  by  the 
Army,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the  established  Army 
doctrines*  I quote  from  the  Field  Service  Regulations: 
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Par,  43.  "The  combatant  arms  are  the  infantry,  the 
artillery,  the  cavalry,  the  signal  corps,  the  engineers 
and  the  air  service." 

Par.  44.  "The  coordinating  principle  which  under- 
lies the  employment  of  the  combined  arms  is  the  mission 
of  the  infantry  is  the  general  mission  of  the  entire  force. 
The  special  missions  of  other  arms  are  derived  from  their 
powers  to  contribute  to  the  execution  of  the  infantry 
mission. " 

Par.  378*  "The  ultimate  objective  of  all  military 
operations  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  armed  forces 
by  battle.  Decisive  defeat  in  battle  breaks  the  enemy’s 
will  to  war  and  forces  him  to  sue  for  peace." 

These  statements  constitute  the  Army  doctrine.  I have 
seen  Nothing  incident  to  the  proposed  creation  of  the 
so-called  GHQ  air  force,  that  has  changed  that  doctrine. 

It  will  then  follow  that  the  training  of  an  air  force,  dur- 
ing peace,  will  place  paramount  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  operations  against  those  objectives  which  will  contrib- 
ute direotly  to  the  success  of  the  infantry  mission. 

The  air  force  will  merely  be  a member  of  the  infantry, 
artillery,  cavalry  team. 

The  size  and  composition  of  the  air  force  will  neces- 
sarily be  balanced  against  the  needs  of  the  Army  as  a 
unit  in  fulfillment  of  its  distinct  mission,  rather  than 
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upon  the  needs  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  air  defense, 

I have  been  impressed  with  the  refusal  of  military 
advisers  to  consider  that  an  air  force  is  of  real  value, 
other  than  to  cover  the  mobilization  of  the  Army.  This 
attitude  of  mind  conforms  to  Army  doctrine,  and  is  signif- 
icant in  attempting  to  discover  to  what  use  an  air  force 
will  be  put  if  placed  under  army  control. 

May  I point  out  that  the  principal  difference  in 
the  strategical  conception  of  the  ground  and  air  officer. 
The  former  insists  that  war  is  won  by  defeat  of  the  enemy 
armed  forces  in  battle.  The  air  officer,  while  agreeing 
that  this  is  a way,  contends  that  it  is  not  the  only  way 
nor  is  it  necessarily  the  best  way.  We  Insist  that  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  results  from  breaking  his  will  to 
resist  and  that  this  is  most  quickly  accomplished,  in 
the  scheme  of  modern  war,  by  disruption,  by  direct  action, 
of  his  means  for  prosecuting  the  war. 

In  two  past  wars,  it  is  questionable  whether  force 
of  arms  on  the  field  of  battle  was  the  cause  of  defeat. 
There  was, c oft aihly, another  distinct  contributing  factor, 
of  major  importance.  If,  during  the  war  between  the 
States,  the  Confederates  had  been  as  well  supplied  as  the 
Federals,  the  success  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
doubtful  in  the  extreme.  The  Confederate  forces  were 
defeated  by  lack  of  vital  supplies  as  much  as  by  the 
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strength  of  Federal  arms.  The  German  wil}.  to  resist  was 
broken  as  much  by  the  lack  of  necessary  supplies  in  the 
homeland, as  much  as  by  the  pressure  of  the  allied  armies. 

In  these  instances,  a majof  reason  for  the  loss  of  the 
war  was  the  partial  or  complete  interruption  of  those 
means  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  t believe  that 
every  army  officer  will  admit,  that,  if  the  ground 
forces  ciould  destroy  and  disrupt  the  enemy’s  means  for 
prosecution  of  the  wa??  by  direct  action,  without  the 
necessity  of  defeating  his  armed  forces,  the  army  alone 
oould  win  the  war. 

Air  strategy  recognizes  the  .^chilles  heel  of  modern 
warfare,  the  supply  and  communications  facilities.  An 
air  force  is  an  arm  which,  without  the  necessity  of  de- 
feating the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  can  strike  direct- 
ly and  destroy  those  Industrial  and  communications  facil- 
ities*. without  which  no  nation  can  wage  modern  war. 

By  intensive  and  successful  operations  against  these 
objectives,  an.  air  foroe  can  so  hamstring  an  enemy  that 
his  will  to  continue  the  war  will  be  broken.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  major  European  for  the  employment  of  their 
air  forces  parallels  this  statement, 

that  I have  said  means  just  this.*  Any  potential 
enemy  recognizes  the  purpose  of  war  - which  is  to  break 
our  will  to  resist  and  force  us  to  sue  f or  peace, with  the 
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least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  We  must  expect 
this  enemy  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  hie  armaments 
against  us.  We  must  expect  that  he  will  attempt  to  de- 
feat our  fleet,  because  he  will  have  a navy  whose  objec- 
tive will  be  the  destruction  of  our  own.  He  may  even 
attempt  to  land  ground  f orces,  and  if  so  their  objective 
will  be  the  defeat  of  our  own  array,  because  thd  doctrines 
for  the  employment  of  armies  by  other  nations  parallel 
our  own.  And ,baecause  the  majority  of  foreign  powers 
have  organized  air  forces,  which  are  equipped  and  trained 
in  pursuance  of  air  doctrines,  we  must  expect  the  full 
striking  power  of  his  air  force  to  be  employed  primarily 
against  those  key  industries,  the  destruction  of  which 
Will  prohibit  our  continuation  cf  the  war. 

If  one  were  to  contend  that  an  enemy  couldnH  or 
wouldn f t employ  his  army  or  navy  in  attacks  against  the 
United  States,  he  would  b © justly  accused  of  the  most 
optimistic  ignorance.  Hone  of  us  can  dictate  the  enemy1 s 
actions.  But  we  can  be  prepared  for  logical  eventuality. 
By  the  same  token,  if  one  contends  that  an  enemy  can’t 
or  won’t  bring  a powerful  air  force  against  us,  and 
opposes  the  creation  of  a suitabfe  force  for  air  defense, 

- he  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  face  the  future 
with  open  eyes. 

An  enemy  air  force,  imbued  with  the  doctrine  that 
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recognizes  that  an  enemy* s will  to  war  can  be  broken 
by  destruction  of  his  means  for  prosecution  of  war,  will 
seleot,  for  the  air  objective,  the  vital  area  of  the 
United  States.  The  breakdown  of  our  industrial  struc- 
ture, as  the  result  of  relentless  and  successful  air 
attack  would  insure  our  defeat. 

To  prevent  such  catas trophy,  we  must  be  prepared 
with  an  adequate  air  force,  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the 
enemy  air  forces  and  their  bases.  This  is  clearly  an 
air  defense  mission  - not  the  mission  of  the  infantry, 
oavalry  artillery  team. 

The  application  of  Army  doctrine  will  utilize  any 
air  force  attached  to  it  aspart  of  this  team  - to  further 
the  infantry  mission  - to  enable  the  force  as  a whole  to 
close  with  and  defeat  the  enemy* s armed  forces  in  battle. 

It  must  be  equally  true  that  an  air  force,  controlled  by 
the  army,  will  be  developed  primarily  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  army  mission,  and  if  at  all,  secondarily  for 
the  mission  of  air  defense.  It  is  questionable  that  an 
air  force,  so  controlled,  will  receive  sound  training 
and  indoctrination  in  pursUanoe  of  the  air  defense  mis- 
sion. At  least,  I have  been  unable  to  find  where  any 
military  adviser  has  admitted  without  equivocation, 
that  there  is  any  real  requirement  for  air  defense. 

Gentlemen,  I have  been  impressed,  in  my  studies  of  the 
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operations  of  ground  forces,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  confronts  the  army  leaders  in  organizing, 
equipping,  training  and  employing  the  Army.  Many  prob- 
lems confront  them  at  this  time  with  respect  to  mechani- 
zation and  motorization  of  ground  units,  which  are  as  yet 
unsolved.  The  handling  of  the  ground  force  in  itself, 
is  a full-time  job  for  any  military  leader  and  his  staff. 

There  is  no  criticism  implied  or  meant,  when  I point 
under 

out,  that/ Army  control,  the  air  force  will  be  utilized 
in  fuftherance  of  the  Army  mission,  rather  than  for  the 
mission  of  air  defense.  Maneuvering  and  fighting  large 
ground  units,  divisions,  corps  and  armies,  are  the  first 
concern  of  the  army  officer.  The  success  of  the  array 
is  first  in  his  heart,  and  it  is  illogical  to  assume 
that  he  will  employ  and  train  any  force  under  his  com- 
mand other  than  to  further  its  success  in  the  ground  bat- 
tle - because  his  dootrines  assure  him  that  by  such  ac- 
tion he  will  contribute  most  to  success  in  war. 

Without  question, the  army  requires  air  support. 

The  Army  should  have  under  its  control  that  vital  agency 
for  military  intelligence  - observation  aviation.  It 
doubtless  will  require  a certain  amount  of  combat  avia- 
tion, to  employ  in  furtherance  of  the  army  combat  mis- 
sion. However,  this  admission  does  not  invalidate  in 
any  way  the  contention  that  National  Security  demands  an 
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air  force,  developed  along  lines  that  will  seoure  for 
this  nation  an  adequate  air  defense.  X might  mention  that 
the  Mavy  has  under  its  control,  the  Marine  Corps.  This 
Corps  is  definitely  a ground  force,  trained  along  Army 
lines,  plus  additional  training,  enabling  it  to  fit  in 
with  Navy  requirements.  The  admission  that  such  a ground 
force  -(a  minature  army),  is  necessary  for  the  Navy, 
does  not  nullify  an  argument  that  an  Army  as  a separate 
agency  is  required  for  national  defense. 

When  arguments  against  a separate  air  force  are  of- 
fered by  ground  officers,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
limitations  are  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  its  powers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  limitations  are  measured  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  ground  action.  This  is  a rather 
significant  viewpoint  and  tends  to  substantiate  my  views 
that  ground  officers  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
character  of  air  action.  As  One  argument  for  army  oontrol 
of  an  air  force,  is  offered  the  proposition  that  aijr  for- 
ces are  dependent  upon  bases  protected  by  ground(in^ts5 
A similar  situation  - that  of  the  army  coast  artillery 
guns  protecting  the  naval  bases  - is  not  offered  as  a 
reason  for  army  control  of  the  Navy.  A Navy  officer 
considers  this  situation  in  writing: 

wIt  is  a self-evident  fact  that  the  operating  ground, 
not  the  base,  determines  whether  a force  should  be  operat- 
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ed  "by  the  Army  or  Navy11  ( Comdr • Frost,  H.H. , U.  S. 

Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  Jan.  1931,  page  15). 

I have  tried  to  make  o^-ear  my  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  an  air  force  by  theArmy.  Army  officials 
will  not  apparently,  recognize  as  necessary,  the  "Air 
Defense  of  the  United  States".  Army  doctrine  requires 
that  the  missions  of  all  units  under  its  control  be  in 
accordance  with  the  dominating  infantry  mission.  Under 
such  a situation  obtaining,  may  I raise  the  honest  ques- 
tion: "How  oan  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States  be 
assured  by  officials  who  deny  its  necessity  and  whose 
doctrines  fail  to  consider  it?" 

The  next  consideration  is  that  of  the  control  of  an 
air  force  by  the  Navy.  The  fleet  mission  is  to  gain 
control  of  the  sea  and  to  deny  such  control  to  the  enemy. 
Having  such  control,  the  fleet  is  then  presumed  to  in- 
sure the  transport  of  troops  aoross  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  military  pressure  to  bear  against  the 
enemy  or  to  prevent  any  such  action  by  him. 

The  obstac  3e  to  securing  such  command  of  the  sea, 
is  the  hostile  fleet.  Hence,  the  destrudtion  or  immobil- 
ization of  the  enemy  fleet  is  the  immediate  objective 
of  the  naval  forces.  The  navy  strategy  parallels  army 
strategy  - operations  conducted  to  defeat  the  armed 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  training  and  indoctrination  of 
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the  Navy  is  to  contribute  to  that  end. 

The  navy  officer  holds  that  the  battleship  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Navy  - as  the  infantry  is  the  backbone 
of  the  Army.  All  other  forces  controlled  by  the  Navy  are 
subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  battleship.  The  battle- 
ship, cruiser,  destroyer  and  aircraft  carrier  make  up 
the  Navy  team.  Navy  strategy  and  tactics  are  designed 
to  bring  the  battleship  in  advantageous  position  from 
which  to  destroy  the  hostile  battleship.  The  training  of 
the  several  naval  components  are  designed  to  fulfill 
that  objective.  Therefore,  the  aircraft  carriers  and  their 
component  of  aircraft  will  be  balanced  against  the  fleet 
needs  as  a whole.  Not,  I should  like  to  stress,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  air  defense. 

If  our  Navy  is  cap  able  of  defeating  an  enemy  fleet 
and  of  patrolling  effectively  the  shores  of  North  Ameri- 
ca and  adjacent  islands,  it  might  prevent  possibly  a de- 
termined air  attack  against  our  vital  area.  I say  it 
might. 

However,  this  nation  does  not  place  its  full  depen- 
cence  upon  the  Navy  for  security  against  ground  attack. 

If  that  were  so,  the  Army  might  well  be  disbanded.  Unless 
this  nation  can  afford  to  build  a fleet  ejual  to  the 
navies  of  a coalition  of  enemy  powers,  we  must  expeot 
naval  inferiority  in  a major  defensive  war.  (if  anyone 
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objects  to  inclusion  of  England  as  a member  of  a coalition, 
due  to  the  supposed  ties  of  blood  and  nationality,  I can 
only  answer  by  invitrLng  attention  to  a bloody  civil  war 
fought  in  the  United  States  for  four  long  years,  between 
peoples  more  closely  related  than  those  of  United  States 
and  England,  May  I add,  gentlemen,  that  this  thought  is 
not  mine  ~ it  originated  with  a British  air  officer  who 
wrote  in  connection  with  an  attack  of  the  United  States. 

No  enemy  can  be  expected  to  send  an  inferior  fleet 
to  American  waters  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a superior  American  fleet. 

What  willhappen  to  our  Navy  if  a coalition  of  eneay 
powers,  with  a superior  navy,  attacks  the  United  States, 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  a statement  extracted  from 
a leoture  on  Naval  Strategy,  given  at  the  air  Corps  Tac- 
tical School  in  February,  1929,  by  an  officer  of  the 
Navy? 

wIn  studying  the  operations  of  naval  forces  in 
past  wars,  you  will  probably  be  impressed  with  one  pecu- 
liarity of  such  operations  as  compared  with  the  operations 
of  land  forces.  This  is  due  to  the  property  which  naval 
forces  possess  of  removing  themselves  entirely  from 
the  reach  of  their  enemies  on  the  sea,  by  retiring  behind 
the  fortifications  of  their  bases  where  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  direct  attaok  by  sea. 
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This  almost  invariably  happens  in  naval  warfare  - 


the  inferior  fleet  usually  locking  itself  up,  as  it  were, 
until  it  chooses  to  come  out.” 

(Capt.  M.G.Cook  - USN) 

Here  seems  to  be  the  answer.  Our  fleet  may  lock 

itself  up  in  One  or  more  defended  harbors  until  it 
chooses  or  is  able  to  come  out.  Prior  to  and  during  the 
time  the  fleet  is  locked  up,  what  is  happening  to  our  air 
defense?  -If  the  enemy  chooses  to  select  this  period  to 
initiate  air  attacks  against  us.  What  defense  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Navy? 

Until  forced  to  retreat  before  a superior  navy,  our 
fleet  may  be  engaged  somewhat  as  follows;  quoting  from 
another  Naval  authority: 

n ..  let  us  visualize  a war  fought  along  or  near  our 
coasts  and  frontiers.  In  such  a case  practicably  all 
our  naval  forces  must  be  concentrated  into  the  United 
States  Fleet  to  oppose  the  main  fleet  or  fleets  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  same  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  military 
fofces  must  be  concentrated  into  one  or  more  mobile  armies 
to  oppose  the  hostile  armies.”  And 

”If  our  fleet  is  making  a sortie  to  offer  battle 
with  the  enemy,  fleet  off  our  coast  it  is  essential  that 
every  naval  plane  available  should  be  on  hand  to  help 
.gain  the  decision.”  (Oomdr  Frost  - previously  quoted) 
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low,  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  our  air  defense 
is  stated  more  plainly  by  still  another  naval  authority* 
"The  requirement  of  the  whole  situation  must  of 
necessity  govern,  however,  and  unless  we  have  sufficient 
carriers  to  more  than  meet  the  strategic  and  tactical 
needs  of  the  fleet  and  of  any  offensive  operations 
against  the  enemy,  the  defense  of  any  definite  locality 
must  suffer.11 

(Lecture  by  Capt.  F.  J.  Horne,  US!  - Acte,  1939) 

Up  to  the  time  of  immobilisation  of  the  United 
States  fleet  in  one  or  more  American  harbors,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Navy  as  such  can  offer  but  little  opposi- 
tion to  a determined  a3r  attack.  It  will  be  engaged 
fully  in  attempting  to  defeat  the  superior  enemy,  or  es- 
caping from  destruction  therefrom,  low,  after  this 
immobilisation,  this  locking-up,  what  action  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  superior  fleet?  1 again  quote  a Naval 
authority  (Capt.  Cook,  ob.  cit . ) 

"Under  these  conditions,  the  enemy  in  fa<rt  resigns 
to  us  (the  superior  fleet)  for  the  time  being,  the  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  and  we  proceed  to  make  use  of  it  as 
we  see  fit.  However,  so  long  as  the  enemy f s fleet  remains 
undefeated  in  battle,  its  very  existence  constitutes  a 

perpetual  menace  to  our  control  and  we  have  to  devote  a 

to 

considerable  amount  of  energy  and  effort/watching  him 
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and  making  sure  that  he  does  not  come  out.** 

Hence,  unless  ouS  fleet  is  defeated  decisively, 
we  may  then  e^ect  the  enemy  to  continue  to  watch  it 
closely#  He  will  doubtless  employ  his  scouting  aircraft 
for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  with  our  fleet  in  a particular- 
ly vulnerable  position  (immobilized  in  a harbor)  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  hostile  carrier  based  air 
attacks  against  it,  to  insure  that  it  does  not  come  out. 
Under  such  circumstances,  which  are  highly  probable,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  aviation  assigned  to  the  Navy, 
or  a major  portion  of  it,  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  protect  our  immobilized  fleet  by  defensive  pur- 
suit operations  and  by  offenselve  torpedo  and  bombing 
operations  against  the  hostile  carriers. 

May  I ask  you,  gentlemen,  under  the  conditions  that 
I have  outlined,  just  what  may  be  expected  of  the  fleet 
in  the  matter  of  air  defense? 

I invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
navy  officers  do  consider  hostile  air  attacks. 

In  addition  to  a previous  quotation  may  I submit  one 

more: 

Assume  that  an  enemy  navaij,  or  air  force  should 

base  at  some  point  from  which  it  could  directly  threaten 
our  coastal  routes  of  those  leading  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
From  such  vantage  points  enemy  attacks  of  a most  danger- 


ous  nature  could  be  launched.  It  would  be  imperative 
that  the  enemy  be  dislodged  from  such  key  positions. 

Our  aircraft  would  be  the  most  effective  weapon. » 

( Comdr  Frost,  op.  cit.£ 

And  what  does  this  Navy  officer  suggest  in  order 
to  prevent  these  dangerous  attacks? 

MAn  attack  force  could  be  quickly  assembled  from 
our  district  patrol  squadrons  for  this  Important  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  mis- 
sion of  air  defense  exists.  The  importance  assigned  to 
air  forces  by  major  European  powers,  among  which  may  be 
potential  enemies,  leaves  no  doubt.  Our  future  enemies 
will  unquestionably,  rely  greatly,  ifnot  primarily,  upon 
the  action  of  their  air  forces  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  the  United  States* 

When  the  Navy  objective,  and  its  operations  in 
Conformance  with  that  objective  are  considered,  it  is 
obvious ’that  the  power  of  the  Navy,  as  represented  by 
the  United  States  fleet,  will  be  directed  toward  either 
defeating  the  enemy  fleet  or  of  avoiding  defeat.  In 
pursuance  of  that  mission,  an  air  component  is  as  vital 
as  a cruiser , destroyer  or  battleship  components. 
Unquestionably,  the  Navy  should  have,  under  its  control, 
that  amount  of  aviation  required  to  support  fleet  action. 
If  it  has  but  enough  aircraft  for  fleet  requirements, 
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it  will  be  unable  to  participate  effectively  in  the  Air 
Defense  mission.  If  the  Navy  has  more  than  enough  sair- 
craft  for  fleet  needs,  it  will  be  because  an  air  defense 
mission  is  recognized. 

I fail  to  see  any  justification  for  an  assumption 
that  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Navy  as  an  additional  responsibility.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  Navy  has  sufficient  responsibility, 
a full-time  job,  in  fulfilling  the  mission  for  which  it 
has  been  created.  If  air  defense  were  assigned  to  the 
Navy,  it  would  be  secondary  to  the  traditional  and 
historic  mission  of  the  fleet. 

I repeat  - air  defense  of  the  United  States  is  of 
such  grave  importance  that  a separate  air  force  must 
be  created  for  that  purpose  - and  charged  definitely 
with  that  responsibility.  The  country  wi^.1  then  need 
have  no  fear  that  air  defense  will  be  relegated  to  a 
position  of  secondary  importance. 

I have  attempted  to  show  that  the  air  defense  of 
this  nation  is  a definite  and  real  requirement,  by  out- 
lining general  situations  that  might  obtain  were  we 
dver  engaged  in  a major  defensive  war.  I have  endeavored 
to  point  out  why  an  air  force  should  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  the  air  defense  mission.  I have 
outlined  oubstantiating  reasons  for  my  opinion,  of  the 
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impropriety  of  charging  to  either  the  Army  or  Navy  as 
such,  the  responsibility  of  air  defense,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly independent  from  the  army  mission  and  the  navy 
mission,  and  why,  if  charged  to  either  arm,  it  is  likely 
to  receive  secondary  consideration. 

I would  now  like  the  opportunity  to  show  how,  in 
my  opinion,  the  principle  of  "Unity  of  Command"  has  been 
incorrectly  employed  as  a reason  for  cont  rol  of  the  air 
force  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Initially,  I must  ask, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  your  agreement  to  the 
proposition  that  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States 
is  a requirement  for  national  security. 

The  army  requires  unity  of  command  of  those  arms 
and  services  which  comprise  it.  The  army  must  have 
fulij.  authority  over  all  arms  that  are  necessary  to  ful- 
fillment of  its  distinct  objective.  The  army  functions  to 
defeat  hostile  ground  forces  and  cannot  spare  any  essen- 
tial arm  when  the  ground  battles  are  fought.  The  army 
(as  such)  cannot,  will  not  and  must  not  be  exp. ec ted  to 
agree  to  the  absence  from  the  battlefield  of  one  of  the 
essential  arms.  The  Army  cannot  be  expected  to  emphasize 
any  training  whioh  does  n&b  conform  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Army  objective.  The  arms  and  services,  which 
form  the  team,  are  supplied  with  the  means,  within  limita- 
tions imposed  by  existing  funds,  necessary  to  insure  com- 
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bined  efficiency  - in  ofder  to  create  a balanced  force. 

A definite  relationship  must  be  maintained  between  each 
of  the  arras  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  army  objective. 
Unity  of  command  within  the  Army  is  of  paramount  necessi- 
ty if  this  force  is  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
its  traditional  function.  Inject  an  air  force  into  the 
army  picture  - with  the  mission  of  air  defense,  and 
the  army  is  at  cross  purposes.  Its  leaders,  who  have 
spent  their  lives  thinking  in  terms  of  ground  warfare, 
will  be  expected  to  develop  an  air  force  for  a mission 
which  is  foreign  to  Array  doctrine  - a mission  they  find 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  principle  of  Unity  of  Command  cannot  be  used 
as  a correct  argument  for  subordinating  one  arm,  charged 
with  a distinct  and  separate  mission,  to  the  control 
of  the  commander  of  another  arm,  when  each  of  the  two 
arms  has  separate  independent  objectives. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  principle  of  Unity  of  Command  will  not  beg&lned  even 
under  cicumstances  wherein  two  forces  with  similar  mis- 
sions, are  placed  under  the  commander  of  one  of  those 
two  forces.  An  historical  example,  well  known  in  military 
circles,  will  substantiate  this: 

During  the  German  advance  in  1914,  the  German  high 
command  decided  that  an  army  groupment  must  be  formed  of 
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the  first  and  second  armies,  under  Von  Kluck  and  Von 


Below  respectively.  However,  instead  of  organizing  an 
army  group  staff  and  placing  at  its  head  a third  command- 
er to  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  two  armies,  Von 
Below  was  made  the  groupment  commander,  in  addition  to 
his  initial  responsibility  of  commanding  the  second 
German  Army.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ven  Be3»ow,  im- 
bued with  the  importance  of  the  mission  of  his  army, 
ordered  the  first  Army  (which  had  the  principal  mission 
of  the  wide  sweep  through  F ranee  as  the  hammerhead  of 
the  German  forces)  to  change  direction  of  march  and  to 
conform  to  the  movements  of  the  second  Army.  The  subse- 
quent action  was  contributory  to  the  vitiation  of  the 
Von  Schlleffen  plan.  It  is  notr  admitted,  moreover 
stressed  by  instructors  in  military  schools,  that  such 
aotion  of  the  German  high  command  was  erroneous.  It  is 
emphasized  that,  the  principle  of  Unity  of  Command  is 
violated  when  one  commander  who  has  primary  interest  in 
his  own  command,  is  placed  concurrently  in  command  of 
another  force.  If  the  Army  commander  of  this  country 
is  placed  in  command  of  an  air  force  we  will  have  a paral- 
lel situation.  Unity  of  Command  will  not  be  served* 
Divided  interest  and  responsibility,  with  its  attendant 
failures,  are  likely  to  result. 

What  I have  said  with  reference  to  the  army  applies 
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equally  to  the  navy.  The  navy  requires  that  all  arms 
and  services  thereof  form  an  integral  part  of  the  navy, 
pursuant  to  the  principle  of  unity  of  command.  A dispio- 
portionate  amount  of  one  arm  as  compared  with  the  others 
disrupts  the  balance  and  destroys  unity  of  command. 

Under  this  unity  of  command  all  arms  and  services  neces- 
sary to  fleet  action,  which  comprises  principally  and 
initially  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  fleet,  must  be  direct- 
ly under  naval  control.  The  navy  cannot,  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  of  command,  be  given  responsibility  for 
air  defense.  Unity  of  command  implies  unity  of  objective. 
The  air  defense  objective  and  the  sea  defense  objective 
are  separate  and  distinct.  Nor  can  it  be  given  the  mis- 
sion of  coast  defense  or  frontier  defense.  When  the  wide 
areas  through  which  air  action  is  conducted,  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  clear  that  coast  defense  is  not  the  peroga- 
tive  of  any  one  arm.  It  is  the  combined  responsibility 
of  the  defense  forces  of  the  nation.  . By  no 

stretch  of  the  imagintion  can  this  principle  of  Unity  of 
Command  be  employed  as  an  argument  for  assigning  the  mis- 
sion of  air  defense,  (which  impl&fs an  objective  foreign 
to  the  established  fleet  objective)  to  the  Navy. 

And  what  I have  said  with  reference  to  the  array  and 
navy  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  air  force.  Within 
the  air  force  is  required  unity  of  command  in  fulfillment 
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of  the  air  defense  mission.  As  the  army  must  balance  the 
individual  needs  of  its  arms  and  services  against  the  whole, 
as  the  navy  must  balance  the  requirements  in  destroyers 
and  cruisers  against  fleet  needs,  so  must  the  air  force  bal- 
ance the  requirements  in  bombardment,  attack,  pursuit  and 
observation  aviation  against  the  requirements  of  air 
defense.  Air  defense  is  a definite  and  independent  require- 
ment. Unity  of  command  within  the  air  force  is  essential 

to  its  efficient  functioning  - as  it  is  to  any  force. 

* 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  principle  of  unity  of 
command  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  force  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  function  for  which  it  is  created.  Let  us  admit 
that  the  mission  of  air  defense  exists  and  will  become 
more  important  daily.  Admitting  these  facts  we  thus  real- 
ize that  this  unity  of  command  is  required  of  those  essen- 
tial classes  of  aviation  which  comprise  that  air  force 
oharged  with  the  mission  of  air  defense. 

The  array  and  navy  commanders  insist  that  they  must 
have  full  control  of  the  arras  necessary  to  the  mission 
of  their  respective  foroe.  An  air  force  commander  will 
demand  with  equal  insistence,  that  the  air  defense  of 
this  country  oan  only  be  served,  adequately,  efficiently  and 
correctly,  by  giving  him  the  responsibility*  control  and 
authority  over  those  arms  and  services  necessary  to  ful- 
fillment of  the  vital  air  mission.  We  cannot  say  that  this 
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country  requires  air  defense,  and  then  say  that  when 
war  breaks  upon  us,  and  our  nation  is  threatened  or  ac- 
tually suffering  from  destructive  air  attacks,  that  we  will 
gather  together  what  aviation  we  oan  from  the  army,  navy 
and  marine  corps  and  then  attempt  to  stem  the  flood  of  en- 
emy air  forces.  The  formulation  of  an  air  force  during 
peace  is  in  response  to  the  requirements  of  National  Secu- 

4‘*? 

rity.  National  security  is  not  attained  by  expedient 
methods  in  time  of  major  emergency.  It  is  assured  when 
we  face  the  facts  which  confront  us,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
plan  carefully  to  meet  the  anticipated  situation.  Any 
plans  must  comprise  the  creation  and  the  support  of  those 
national  defense  forces  upon  which  we  depend  for  security. 

I have  talked  of  unity  of  command  as  neoeesary  for 
an  Army,  a Navy  and  an  air  force.  But,  what  of  unity  of 
command  in  the  defense  of  theUnited  States.  If  the  Army, 
Navy  and  air  force  requires  balanced  forces  for  their 
missions,  what  about  a balanced  force  for  the  national 
defense?  Responsibility  for  national  defense  cannot  be 
vested  in  any  one  army.  Nor  can  the  responsibility  for 
the  National  defense  be  parceled  out  without  definite 
coordination,  which  implies  direction.  Just  as  an  array 
requires  a directingand  coordinating  authority  for  the 
control  of  each  of  its  arras,  this  nation  requires  a direct- 
ing and  coordinating  authority  for  the  control  of  the 
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forces  of  national  defense  - the  army, 
navy  and  air  fo£ce.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  navy 
have  a balanced  fleet,  is  it  not  more  imperative  that  the 
nation  have  a balanced  defense  force.  The  responsibility 
for  deciding  what  is  required  for  the  army,  the  navy  or 
the  air  force  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  those  res- 
pective services,,  Each  must  be  balanced  against  the 
other  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  must  be  served  - not 
the  interests  of  any  particular  force. 

If  ever  a coordinating  head  is  required  for  control 
of  the  armed  forces  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  under  a 
situation  which  involves  defense  cf  the  Unit -d  States  - 
a situation  that  concerns  us  most. 

The  President  is  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation.  But  he  is  a nominal  head  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  function  in  time  of  war  in  direct  control 
thereof.  His  responsibilities,  weighty  enough  in  peace, 
are  intensified  in  war.  He  should  not  be  saddled  with 
the  additionel  job  of  actually  commanding  the  armed  forces. 
In  any  major  emergency,  differences  of  opinion  on  the  larg- 
er strategical  problems  will  exist.  Particularly  so  when 
an  enemy  brings  war  to  our  shores.  Coordination  of  the 
armed  forces  is  of  first  necessity.  Can  the  President, 
weighted  with  other  grave  duties  be  expected  to  iron  out 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  air 
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force?  Is  it  not  logical  that  he  will  appoint  some  one 
in  whom  he  plaoes  trust,  and  who  is  in  close  harmony 
with  presidential  policies*  to  function  as  national  de- 
fense coordinator?  If  thts  is  done,  will  not  that  per- 
son be  vested  with  authority  commensurate  with  his  respon- 
sibilities? Admit  this  as  a probability,  and  one  must 
be  inclined  to  the  proposition  that  such  a coordinating 
agency  should  be  created  during  peace,  when  time  is  avail- 
able to  consider  carefully  the  problems  of  national  de- 
fense as  a whole  instead  of  waiting  for  war  - when  there  id 
never  enough  time.  " Cooperation0 , which  implies  a de- 

sire or  willingness  at  most,  is  a slender  reed  upon  which 
to  rest  the  national  security.  No  matter  how  much  indivi- 
dual commanders  desire  to  cooperate,  differences  of  opin- 
ion will  arise.  And  when  differences  of  opinion  arise 
that  are  settled  only  through  cooperation,  a situation 
exists  similar  to  the  well-known  Gallipoli  oampaign  - where 
cooperation  between  the  two  services  failed  to  insure 
necessary  support  to  landing  operations. 

The  necessity  for  some  sort  of  coordination  is 

V 

demonstrated  through  the  functioning  of  the  Joint-Army- 
Navy  Board,  A similar  organization,  staffed  with  selected 
personnel  of  high  calibre  of  each  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  directed  by  a competent  chief,  could  well  serve  as  a 
superior  general  staff.  This  staff  would  function  in  re- 
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lation  to  a Department  of  National  Defense  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  Army  General  Staff  with  respect 
to  the  War  Department.  With  such  an  agency,  coordination 
of  the  armed  forces  would  he  assured,  a balanced  defense 
force  would  be  obtained,  and  the  time  available  in  peace 
would  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of  those  strategical 
problems  which  will  confront  us  in  war  - and  what  is  of 
first  importance,  orders  would  be  issued  directing  the 
compliance  with  the  national  defense  policy,  instead  of 
leaving  this  to  agreement  between  the  services  concerned* 
National  security  is  not  wholly  assured  if  it  is  left  to 
the  armed  forces  to  defend  this  nation  by  mutual  agreement. 
Agreements  can  be  repudiated  ~ orders  must  be  carried  out* 

The  national  defense  plan,  prepared  by  the  agenoy 
suggested  must  have  authority  to  direct  compliance  there- 
with as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  accomplishing  this 
plan.  Hence  the  agency  must  be  superior  to  each  of  the 
separate  armed  forces.  A Department  of  National  Defense 
with  a Superior  General  Staff  is  the  answer,  “Cooperation” 
must  be  substituted  by  ” coordination”  during  emergency. 

Why  not  during  peace,  when  plans  to  meet  an  emergency  must 
be  laid? 

The  creation  of  an  independent  air  foroe  Involves 
many  difficulties.  But  it  is  illogical  to  presume  that 
they  are  insurmountable-  Those  difficulties  have  been 
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overcome  by  foreign  powers  - certainly  the  problem  should 
not  confound  and  confuse  Americans.  Within  the  Air  Corps, 
we  have  the  nucleus  of  an  air  force.  We  surely  have  air 
officers  capable  of  meeting  and  discharging  those  duties 
incident  to  internal  organisation  of  an  air  force.  While 
we  have  had  our  fair  share  of  failures,  we  can  point  with 
priebe  to  accomplishments.  Our  training  center  at  San 
Antonio  is  without  superior.  It  was  conoeived,  organized 
and  is  functioning  under  air  corps  personnel.  The  technical 
accomplishments  of  the  Material  Division,  both  for  the 
advancement  of  military  and  civilian,  aviation  are  well 
known.  / , 

They  represent  uhe  efforts  of  Air  Corps  officers.  The  ad- 
ministrative capacity  of  Air  Corps  personnel  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  establishment  of  a supply  and  maintenance 
system  that  can  be  compared  favorably  with  any.  Our  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School,  developed  and  fostered  by  air  corps 
officers,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  beet  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  combat  efficiency  of  the  Corps  has  been 
demonstrated  during  yearly  training  and  maneuvers.  The 
willingness  of  our  personnel  tb  undertake  any  and  all 
tasks,  without  regard  to  personnel  hazard,  has  been  exhib- 
ited satisfactorily,  I believe.  Our  discipline  isreal. 
While  of  a different  character  f rom  other  forces,  it  is  the 
type  that  fulfills  air  force  needs.  General  Edward  King, 
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stated  during  West  Coast  maneuvers  several  years  ago, 
that  he  had  never  observed  higher  discipline  in  any 
military  force.  Numerous  examples  cculd  be  cited.  Our 
desire  to  cooperate  - to  "play  ball1’  with  the  other 
fellow,  is  always  shown  whenever  we  operate  with  ground 
arms, on  maneuvers  or  during  training.  We  are  interested 
in  the  efficiency  of  other  arms,  such  as  the  anti-aircraft 
artillery  particularly.  While  dubious  of  many  claims,  we 
nevertheless  endeavor  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  the 
efficiency  of  that  service.  A study  cf  anti-aircraft 
from  the  air  point  of  view  was  submitted  by  the  air  staff 
at  the  conclusion  of  recent  Air  Corps  - anti-aircraft 
exercises.  This  study,  I have  been  informed  by  anti- 
aircraft officers  concerned,  is  forming  the  basis  for  re- 
vision and  improvement  of  certain  tactical  conceptions.  I 
have  not  outlined  the  above  egotistically,  nor  defensively. 
I have  merely  offered  those  ideas  as  a slight  indication 
of  air  corps  capacity,  which  has  been  demonstrated,  and 
which  is  equal  to  the  task  of  solving  the  internal  prob- 
lems that  would  confront  us  if  we  were  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  take  over  and  develop  an  air  force. 

There  are  many  problems  incident  to  the  services  re- 
quired within  an  air  force,  such  as  supply,  finance,  medi- 
cal, ordnance,  etc.  It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that, 
if  it  is  recognized  that  an  air  force  mu3t  be  organized  fo.v 
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air  defense,  those  problems  oan  be  solved  satisfactorily, 

* 

The  costs  incident  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  air 
force  are  of  concern.  It  appears,  under  a Department  of 
National  Defense,  that  many  matters  of  procurement,  the 
primary  training  of  aviators,  etc*  etc.  could  be  consolidat- 
ed and  an  actual  saving  made.  However,  only  detailed  in- 
vestigation will  reveal  exact  figures. 

But  National  Security  is  not  necessarily  a matter  of 
getting  something  cheap.  If  the  money  devoted  will 
provide  adequate  national  defense  then  the  money  devoted 
thereto  will  have  been  well  spent.  If  we  fail  to  provide 
adequate  national  defense,  then  our  financial  expenditures 
to  make  it  so  during  the  stress  of  emergency  will  be  more 
costly  than  had  we  prepared  properly  in  peace.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  we  admit  the  necessity  of  an  air  force, 
then  it  will  be  worth  what  it  costs. 

I have  not  attempted  to  submit  my  ideas  pertaining 
to  the  details  of  interior  organization  of  an  air  force, 

1 have  views  on  the  matter  whichl  feel  are  substantially 
sound.  Each  of  us,  concerned  with  the  problem,  can  submit 
details  of  organization  which  we  feel  are  suitable.  However 
without  prior  coordination,  many  conflicts  will  obtain, 
because  no  two  people  will  think  alike  on  all  details. 

If  the  creation  of  a separate  air  force  were  reoom- 
mended  and  approved,  the  solution  of  the  problems  would  be 
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obtained  through  the  creation  of  boards  to  work  out  de- 
tails • 

Many  years  ago,  in  1904  to  be  exact*  a statesman 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  made  the  following  statement 
incident  to  a debate  on  the  Langley  appropriations  "We 
must  stay  the  hand  of  wasteful  adventure,  and  strike  down 
such  costly  bubbles  as  Langley’s  airships,  and  air  cas- 
tles and  fescue  the  innocent  public  from  such  dreams, 11 

Substituting  "Air  defense"  for  "Langley1 s airships", 
we  have  in  that  statement  an  argument  comparable  to  many 
offered  today  in  opposition  to  the  creation  of  an  air 
force  for  air  defense* 

I insist  that  the  matters  of  paramount  concern,  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  a separate  air  force,  are 
as  follows: 

First:  Is  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  National  Security? 

Second:  If  so,  is  the  mission  in  conformance  there- 
with of  primary  concern  to  the  Army,  to  the  Navy,  or  to 
a separate  air  force  created  therefor. 

If  it  ie  redognized  that  the  necessity  of  air  de- 
fense is  real,  and  a separate  force  is  created  to  fulfill 
it,  I believe  that  those  problems  incident  thereto  oan 
be  solved  by  those  delegated  with  the  responsibility  of 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  OLDS,  CAPTAIN, 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  CORPS. 

MR.  LANE.  Captain  Olds,  may  we  have  your  past  and 
present  connection  with  aeronautios,  for  the  purpose  of 
our  record? 

CAPTAIN  OLDS.  I started  military  flying  on  January 
15,  1917.  Commanded  &7th  American  Squadron  on  detached 
service  with  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  Canada,  During  the 
war  I served  as  assistant  officer  in  charge  of  flying,  Scott 
Field,  Illinois,  officer  in  charge  of  flying,  Clermont- 
Ferrand  Bombardment  School,  Franoe. 

I was  an  operations  officer  of  the  2nd  Army  Air  Ser- 
vice, France;  assistant  Beptc  air  officer,  Hawaiian 

Dept;  commanded  third  Balloon  Company;  commanding  officer, 
Luke  Field,  Ford  Island  and  fifth  composite  group. 

Spent  four  years  duty  in  the  War  Plans  Section, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  with  nearly  eight  months 
acting  chief.  I have  been  a working  member  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical Board,  and  am  a graduate  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 

«■ 

School.  Three  years  as  instructor  in  Air  Corps  Tactical 

School.  I was  a member  of  the  Air  Corps  Board;  was  opera- 

Group 

tions  officer  and  Dept.  r/ Commander , Second  Bombardment 
Group;  and  am  now  in  my  second  year  as  a student  at  the 
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Command  and  General  Staff  School. 

I hold  an  airplane  pilot  and  airplane  observer 
rating,  and  am  fully  qualified  in  observation,  pursuit 
and  bombardment  aviation.  My  experience  also  includes 
participation  as  urap£r$6r  member  of  air  staff  of  AiE 
Corps  combined  maneuvers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  precede  my 
statement  with  something,  I would  like  to  say  that  these 
are  my  personal  opinions.  I do  not  represent  any  group 
of  people  in  the  Air  Corps.  I do  not  represent  the  Air 
Corps  as  a whole,  and  I do  not  represent  the  War  Depart- 
ment. I am  here  as  an  army  Air  Corps  officer,  voluntarily 
appearing  before  you  as  a witness. 

I am  going  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  a 
certain  extent  here,  and  give  my  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations first,  and  then,  if  I have  sufficient  time, 
will  go  back  and  attempt  to  cover  the  reasons  for  these 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  but  I do  not  think  I 
will  have  sufficient  time  to  fead  the  entire  paper. 

In  also  presenting  these  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  mine,  Mr.  Howell,  I should  like  to  make  it  very 
c5-ear  that  I feel  the  right,  first  of  all,  as  an  American 
citizen,  without  fear  or  favor,  of  coming  before  you  to 
present  what  I honestly  believe  to  be  the  result  of 
nearly  eighteen  years  service  as  a military  aviator. 
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I feel  that  I have  in  the  past  and  shall  in  the 
future  cooperate  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  and  will  certainly 
adhere,  as  a soldier, to  any  policy  that  may  be  in  effect 
at  the  time* 

I do  not  think  prohibits  however,  from  stating 

my  personal  opinions  and  recommendations,  which  may  possibly 
not  be  in  accord  with  existing  policy. 

I concede  fully  that  land  forces  need  aviation,  and 
that  navy  forces  need  aviation,  and  a nation  certainly 
needs  national  defense  if  it  desires  to  endure.  To  complete 
t he  pioture,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  modern  nation- 
al defense  includes  a national  air  force  charged  with 
certain  distinct  missions. 

First,  to  defend  the  United  States  by  aircraft  opera^- 
tions  from  land  bases,  against  attack  or  invasion. 

I cannot  see  that  it  would  make  any  great  amount  of 
difference  whether  this  agency  of  our  national  defense 
is  going  to  attempt  to  sink  a battleship,  destroy  a bridge, 
or  attack  an  air  force  base.  They  are  all  potential  en- 
emies or  instrumentalities  in  waging  war-fare  against  us, 
and  if  we  can  hit  them  from  the  air,  why  not  do  so. 

2.  To  prepare,  maintain  and  test  the  adequacy  of, 
tactical  and  strategic a1  air  plans  for  the  employment  of 
the  national  air  force  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 
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and  this  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  of  the  war 
missions  — to  be  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of 
operations  in  direct  support  of  the  Army  or  Navy  or  both, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  because  we  have  no  other  mission  in 
time  of  peace  but  to  prepare  for  war* 

I would  like  to  draw  a slight  analogy  there*  If  I am 
a boxer  and  Captain  George  is  a wrestler,  and  Lieutenant 
Walker  is  an  enemy,  I am  not  going  to  ask  him  first  if  he 
is  a boxer  or  wrestler,  before  we  are  going  to  attack  him 
from  both  sides.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  We  are 
all  fighting  for  the  defense  of  the  country* 

We  have  the  nucleus  for  a oapa&le  and  efficient 
national  air  force  in  the  combat  aviation  of  our  present 
Army  Air  Corps.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  its  eventual  transfer  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  air  department  under  a Department  of  National 
Defense  in  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air  for  the  first 
term,  I do  not  feel  that  I am  alone  in  hoping  that  as  a 
concrete  evidence  of  honest  desire  for  coordination  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  the  W&r  Department 
can  arrange  to  spare  the  services  of  one  of  its  distinguished 
general  officers,  whose  exeuctive  and  administrative  ex- 
perience and  capabilities  would  prove  . invaluable  to 
this  new-born  air  department. 

I further  believe  that  the  nucleus  of  the  National 
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Air  Force,  as  now  contained  in  the  Array  Air Corps  should 
be  distributed  staategically,  as  the  first  increment  of 
a five-year  air  defense  program,  to  provide  a coastal 
and  frontier  air  defense  force,  as  well  as  a mobile  air 
force,  with  present  headquarters  in  the  center  of  the 
country  merely  because  in  time  of  peace  for  training 
purposes  it  takes  a little  less  time  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  if  you  are  operating  frouyfche 
hub. 

It  might  possibly  include  a North  Atlantic  air  force, 
a South  Atlantic  air  force,  and  a Gulf  air  force.  These 
are  just  exactly,  in  an  air  sense,  the  same  as  task  forces 
are  in  the  navy  sense;  a Pacific  Air  Force,  and  ©fvery 
great  interest  to  us  from  the  standpoint  of  testing 
climatic  conditions,  about  which  we  know  relatively  little 
today,  something  in  the  nature  of  a composite  group  of  all 
types  of  planes  and  units,  One  squadron  of  each  type,  we 
might  say,  in  Alaska. 

I believe  that  thef  Hawaiian,  Panama  Canal  and 
Philippines  air  forces  should  remain  as  at  present 

strength  and  be  attached  directly  to  the  Array  for  tactical 
control.  In  an  air  sense,  these  are  fixed  garrisons 
for  the  air  defense  of  a specif io  locality  and  are  denied, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  particular  miesi&n,  any 
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strategic  mobility  except  on  a very  limited  scale* 

That  National  Air  Force  should  operate  and  control 
the  Air  Academy  and  Basic  Flying  Schools,  the  Air  Force 
Flying  School,  the  Air  Force  Tactical  School,  and  particu- 
larly an  air  force  college,  an  air  force  technical  school, 
air  force  experimental  engineering  base,  air  force  ad- 
vance depots,  and  air  force  units* 

I do  not  believe  that  the  above  proposals  should  be 
given  a moment's  consideration,  unless  suitable  provisions 
be  made  simultaneously  for  the  concrete  assignment  of 
unity  of  direction  and  unity  of  command,  unity  of  thought, 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  employment  and  I propose 
that  the  ultimate  goal  be: 

1*  The  creation  of  a Department  of  National  Defense 
containing  departments  of  Army,  Navy, Air  and  Procurement. 

3.  Studies  looking  toward  the  amalgamation  of  all 
supply  services,  such  as  Finance,  Ordnance,  Signal,  Quarter- 
master, Medical,  and  so  forth* 

I am  no  expert  on  that  matter.  My  own  personal  ex- 
perience has  simply  been  rather  limited  to  a few  things, 
that  made  a very  outstanding  impression  on  me;  I was  feeling 
rather  ill  one  day,  and  a Navy  doctor  gave  me  some  pills, 
and,  by  George,  it  made  me  well.  I think  the  same  thing 
applies  to  a gfeat  many  other  of  our  services  which  are 
basic  to  the  maintenance  of  our  forces. 
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3.  The  crest  ion  of  a supreme  general  staff, 
under  a chief  of  the  Supreme  General  Staff,  composed  of 
co-equal  membership  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  Procure- 
ment services*  The  Chief  of  the  Supreme  General  Staff 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a two-year  term* 

For  example,  the  staff  to  function  as  a counsel  of  national 
defense, to  prepare,  test  and  maintain  all  plants  for  the 
employment  of  the  national  de  fense  forces,  including 
priorities  pertaining  to  the  industrial  mobilisation  of 
national  resources,  to  supervise  and  c ontrol  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  all  legislation,  programs  and 
annual  estimates  and  to  umpire  all  war  games  or  maneuvers 
in  which  Iwo  or  more  of  the  respective  services  are  partici- 
pating* 

And  just  as  important,  studies  looking  toward  the 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  that  national  d efense 
committees  in  Congress,  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  with  sub-committees  for  Army,  Navy,  Air 
and  Procurement,  be  established  so  that  we  will  not  be 
going  up  to  Congress  with  one  story  here  and  another  story 
here,  and  having  them  do  all  the  worrying  as  to  what  each 
of  them  want  or  what  they  want  collectively* 

And  finally,  as  an  intermediate  step  toward  this 
ultimate  goal,  I believe  that  the  Congress  should  be  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  early  organization  of  a national 
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air  force,  with  ite  separate  general  staff,  possibly 
an  assistant  secretary  for  air,  who  would  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  this  air  force 
should  be  charged  by  the  Congress  with  the  missions  out- 
lined above. 

That  was  not  brought  out  in  this  chart  of  Captain 
George1 s.  I personally  b elieve  that  an  assistant  secre- 
tary in  there,  as  civilian  head,  could  certainly  coor- 
dinate the  political  part  back  -of  these  matters. 

My  conception  back  of  the  preparation  of  these 
recommendations  is  that  the  Navy  function  in  its  place, 
in  the  scheme  of  national  defense,  and  that  it  is  to  main- 
tain our  vital  sea  communications  and  to  deny  the  same 
thing  to  t he  enemy.  In  such  it  defends  the  coast  indirect- 
ly. If  it  is  successful  in  so  doing,  there  can  be  no 
invasion  of  this  country.  Therefore,  any  ground  or  air 
forces  would  not  be  necessary.  We  do  not  grant  that  meas- 
ure of  success,  because  we  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
situation  whereby  stronger  combinations  can  be  brought 
against  the  nation  than  we  can  maintain  in  time  of  peace.- 
Heaven  only  knows  that  you  cannot  improvise  a navy  any 
more  than  you  can  an  air  &orps  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  air  force  function  should  be,  primarily,  defense 
against  air  attack,  and  is  vitally  necessary,  particularly 
when  the  navy  is  unable  to  act.  If  such  op  Nations  are 
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successful,  no  ground  army  might  enter  the  conflict. 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  that  possibility  is  so 
apparent  that  we  should  refuse  to  maintain  a ground  army. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  ground  army 
is  the  final  ace  in  the  hole*  That  is  agreed  to,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  by  every  one  concerned.  It  is  primari* 
ly  necessary  after  the  defeat  of  an  air  foroe  or  navy, 
or  both,  if  they  are  defeated.  Such  remnants  of  the  navy 
and  air  force  as  remains  intact  must  then  throw  everything 
they  have  got  into  the  support  of  the  ground  forces, 
which  merely  prove,  from  my  line  of  reasoning,  the  need 
of  all  three  branches^ 

Gentlemen,  I have  run  over  my  time  and  I appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

MR.  LAKE.  Captain  Olds,  you  approve  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Captain  George,  I take  it? 

CAPTAIN  OLDS.  Asa  policy  or  progresive  step,  yes, 

sir. 

MR.  LANE.  As  to  the  suggestions  which  you  made  as 
to  a Department  of  National  Defense. 

CAPTAIN  OLDS.  As  a progressive  step,  I do. 

I would  like  to  add  to  that  that  I am  very,  very  much 
interested  in  this  step  which  has  beam  taken  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  establishment  of  its  GHQ  air  force. 

I personally  believe  that  that  is  only  a very,  very  bold 
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step,  because  it  does  not  remove  the  objections  which 
have  been  set  forth  before  the  Commission  this  afternoon 
o f not  having  a sufficient  air  planning  or  air  schooling 
or  air  thinking  opportunity  or  organization  to  direct  the 
employment  of  an  air  force. 

THE. CHAIRMAN.  Captain,  will  you  leave  your  brief 
with  the  reporter? 

CAPTAIN  OLDS.  Yes,  sir,  I have  got  to  make  a few 
little  corrections  in  it,  because  I have  it  chopped  up 
so. 

MR.  HUNS AKER.  Captain  Olds,  before  leaving,  have 
you  given  any  consideration,  In  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  set-up,  for  example,  to  the  creation  of  an 
air  section  of  the  Ggneral  Staff  rather  than  to  distribute 
responsibility  for  the  air  among  the  four  sections? 

CAPTAIN  OLDS.  I have.  Commander  Hunsaker,  and  I 
believe  that  the  addition  of  an  air  section  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  We  are  a branch  of  the  army  and,  as  such, 
we  are  all  exactly  in  the  same  status  as  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
additional  air  officers  on  the  staff  is  being  brought 
home  to  me  by  little  remarks  that  are  being  made  all 
the  time,  “Why  do  you  people  get  special  r epresentation?H 

Now,  if  there  were  not  some  necessity  for  having 
it,  we  would  not  have  extra  officers  on  the  staff.  And 
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there  is  no  implication  whatsoever  that  the  staff  ie 
not  cooperating  to  the  very  "best  of  its  ability  in  ©very 
possible  way.  Many  things  w©  ask  for  are  given.  A great 
many  things  which  w©  think  we  ought  to  have  are  turned 
down.  There  are  always  feonest  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  air  power,  air  force,  air  defense,  or  any 
of  the  other  terms  you  want  to  put  to  it. 

My  intimate  connection  in  my  service  slight  alongside 
naval  forces,  as  well  as  infantry  and  cavalry  f orces, 
from  an  air  fore©  standpoint  has  merely  convinced  me  more 
than  ever  of  the  fact  that  an  air  man,  a navy  man,  eadh 
a good  man  in  his  own  particular  sphere  of  activity,  can- 
not talk  the  language  of  each  other. 

MR.  HUNSAKER.  Of  course,  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  designate  themselves  as  linguists*  1 should 
think  army  officers  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  it. 

CAPTAIN  OLDS.  That  maybe  possible,  Commander. 

I have  been  trained  to  command  a corps  of  the  army.  There 
are  a lot  of  people  who  seem  more  qualified  eventually 
than  I am,  but  if  I qualify  myself  in  a lifetime  to  be- 
come an  air  leader*.  I will  have  accomplished,  I think, 
about  as  much  as  one  man  can  set  out  to  do. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  revise  your  brief  and  leave 
it  with  the  reporter,  so  t hat  it  maybe  incorporated  in 
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CAPTAIN  OLDSs  Yee  sir* 

(Pursuant  to  the  above  understanding,  the  following 
brief  of  Captain  Opds  is  made  a part  of  the  record  here.) 

Gentlemen,  in  my  appearance  before  your  committee 
today,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  certain  personal  opinions  and  recommendations 
reached  after  nearly  18  consecutive  years1  service  as  a 
military  aviator. 

In  the  first  place,  I doubt  seriously  whether  any 
50-year  period  in  history  has  witnessed  the  birth  and  such 
phenomenal  growth  of  a military  commercial  agency  twhich 
has  eo  conclusively  demonstrated  its  ability  to  shrink 
geographical  distances  from  a commercial  standpoint  and  at 
the  earns  time  exert  such  a profound  influence  on  the 
traditional  concept  of  land  and  sea  wars. 

Consequently,  it  has  been  more  or  less  inevitable  that 
it  should  be  primarily  in  this  military  phase  where  serious 
differences  of  opinion  arise  from  time  to  time.  Such 
differences  center  around  the  control  of  the  mass  of 
available  military  aviation  in  time  of  peace  with  a view 
toward  its  initial  employment  in  time  of  war  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  bombing  of  the  German  battleship 
,,0et£rie8'landH  off  Hampton  Roads  in  1921  and  the  HU . Se  8. 
Virginia*1  and  MU.  S.  S.  New  Jersey11  off  Gape  Hatteras  in 


1933,  the  pe tent iali ties  ©f  military  aviation  were  not 
of  sueh  record  as  to  merit  serious  consideration  by  the 


parent  services.  Subsequently  thereto,  however,  we  find 
a considerable  impetus  to  the  growth  of  both  military  and 
naval  aviation  with  an  attendant  increase  in  their  re- 
spective value  to  each  parent  service.  Studies  and 
maneuvers  indicate  clearly  today  that  a modern  Army  or 
Navy  could  not  exist  in  war  without  a strong  aviation 
©ompopbnt  when  and  if  Buch  hostile  armies  or  navies 
actually  clash.  In  many  other  countries  today  the  belief 
prevails  that  the  country  Gannot  maintain  its  sovereignty 
without  a strong  air  force  as  well  as  an  Army  and  Navy, 

Much  depends  on  the  geographical  point  of  viaw  as  to  what 
constitutes  security  "'from  attack.  If  the  entire  North 
American  continent  were  under  the  U.  S.  flag  we  cou^d 
say  conservatively. that  we  are  relatively  secure  from 
at -tack  in  any  form  for  the  njxt  four  or  five  years, 
because  land-based  aircraft  have  not  progressed  as  yet  to 
a degree  whereby  a trans-Atlantic  or  Pacific  air  attack  with 
ar/ircr&ft  bomb  loads  of  1,000  pounds  or  more,  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a round  trip  basis.  Furthermore,  landing  oper- 
ations of  a hostile  land  foroe  on  our  shores  would  present 
the  most  ideal  target  a land  based  air  force  could  wish  for 
in  the  form  of  loaded  troop  transports  attempting  to 
approach  our  coast  line.  As  to  naval  attacks,  although 
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the  initiative  is  always  with  the  aggressor  who  can  choose 
his  time,  place  and  direction,  the  vainer ability  of  all 
surface  vessels  to  destruction  by  land  based  aircraft, 
denies  the  aggressor  navy  a choice  of  either  direction 
or  place,  within  range  of  land  based  aircraft  unless  he 
would  invite  destruction  even  before  gaining  contact  with 
a defending  naval  force* 

But,  the  entire  North  American  continent  is  not  under 
the  U®  S*  flag  and  contiguous  territory  does  constitute 
a series  of  basos  from  which  air  attacks  may  be  launched 
by  a coalition  of  nations  having  combined  armies  and  navies 
superior  to  ours,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  air  force  free 
to  operate  against  vital  political  and  economio  targets 
upon  which  the  non-combatants  as  well  as  the  armed  forces 
depend  for  their  continued  exist ance0  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind,  whatsoever  but  that  the  Army  requires  and 
must  have  as  an  integral  part  of  its  organization,  an 
Air  Corps  of  Observation  aviation  and  balloons*  The 
amount  can  fee  determined  by  the  number  of  Divisions,  Corps 
and  Armies  we  can  concentrate  in  a given  theatre  of  oper- 
ations before  war  time  aircraft  and  personnel  production 
meets  the  requirements  curve*  One  cannot  improvise  an 
aviation  component  at  the  outbreak  of  a war.  What  is 
maintained  in  time  cf  peace  is  what  we  will  fight  during 
the  first  six  months  of  a war  or  even  longer,  and  an 
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aggressive  air  war  may  be  over  in  less  than  tw©  months 


In  maintaining  an  Army  aviation  component,  I firmly  be- 
lieve that  infantrymen  should  pilot  and  observe  from  air- 
planes and  balloons  engaged  in  infantry  operations  and  the 
same  with  the  artillery,  cavalry,  mechanized  forces,  coast 
fortifications,  and  further,  that  possibly  eaoh  0-3 
section  of  higher  ground  units  should  contain  several 
thoroughly  trained  staff  officers  capable  of  piloting 
©©amend  airplanes  to  the  exact  spot  where  military  air 
intelligence  may  he  gained  and  analyzed  on  the  spot  in 
furtherance  of  the  subsequent  3 estimate  om  which  the 
commanding  general  may  predicate  his  next  operation.  I 
believe  that  such  officers,  in  intimate  contact  with  their 
respective  services  and  particular  objectives  will  be 
able  to  gain  and  evaluate  information  of  far  greater 
accuracy  than  can  ever  be  expected  of  air  corps  personnel 
whose  confinement  to  observation  aviation  duties  under 
the  existing  organization  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
imposing  a severe  penalty  on  the  aviation  career  of  the 
Air  Corps  officers  concerned.  Such  flying  operations 
are  individual  by  their  very  nature  and  not  subject  to 
the  relentless  tactical  formation  requirements  of  combat 
aviation  in  its  highly  divergent  scheme  of  maneuver. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  whatsoever,  in  my  mind, 
but  that  tho  Navy  requires  end  must  have,  as  an  integral 


part  of  its  organization  an  Air  Corps  of  all  arms,  based 
on  carriers,  battleships,  oruisers  and  tenders.  Sine© 
the  battleship  is  considered  the  backbone  of  the  Navy, 
that  backbone  must  be  sufficiently  protected  in  high 
seas  action  by  aircraft  from  mobile  floating  bases, 
particularly  since  the  greatest  threat  to  the  continued 
usefulness  of  battleships  is  from  the  air  and  not  from 
the  surface  or  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Navy 
officer  who  lives  with  the  Navy  knows  its  tactical 
formations,  its  capabilities  and  limitations,  its 
strategical  objectives  and  finally  the  detailed  character- 
istics of  all  elements  comprising  the  enemy  naval  force, 
is  obviously  the  logical  selection  for  duty  as  a naval 
aviator,  As  to  the  amount  and  character  of  aviation 
required,  that  should  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  battleships  sM  cruisers  to  carry  catapulted  aircraft, 
the  capacity  and  inclination  of  the  national  budget  to 
provide  aircraft  carriers  and  aircraft  tenders. 

From  the  foregoing  itis  apparent  that  I am  opposed  tc 
a unified  air  force,  comprising  the  avtiation  components  c 
the  Army  and  Navy,  Any  action  of  whatsoever  nature 
which  might  result  in  impairing  the  land  fighting 
efficiency  of  our  Army  against  an  enemy  Army  or  the  sea 
fighting  efficiency  of  our  NaVy  against  an  enemy  Navy 
is  absolutely  untenable  and  should  not  merit  serious 
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consideration,  because  X conceive  that  the  Navy  function 
is  to  maintain  our  vital  sea  communications  and  to  deny 
the  same  to  the  enemy.  In  such  it  defends  the  coast 
indirectly.  If  successful,  no  other  forces,  ground 
or  air,  would  be  necessary. 

The  air  force  function  should  be  primarily  defense 
against  air  attack,  and  is  vitally  necessary,  particu- 
larly when  the  Navy  is  unable  to  act.  If  such  operations 
are  successful,  no  ground  army  might  enter  the  conflict. 

But  the  ground  army  is  the  final  ace  in  the  hole, 
ard  is  primarily  necessary  after  defeat  of  the  navy  and 
air  force.  Such  remnants  as  of  the  navy  and  air  force 
as  remain  intact  must  then  support  the  landforc ©s,  which 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  maintaining  all  three 
branches  of  our  national  defense. 

There  exists,  however,  the  strong  probability  that 
any  future  war  will  be  ushered  into  being  by  a violent 
air  phase  which  will  fee  initiated  upon  the  declaration 
of  war.  Such  an  air  phase  requires  the  study,  test 
and  determination  of  tactical  and  strategical  air  princi- 
ples, air  logistics,  priorities  on  national  resources, 
world  geography,  communications,  political  and  economic 
factors  and  from  strictly  an  air  point  of  view  as  well, 
the  pressure  dfesired  by  the  executive  qnd  st ate  department 
©n  specific  air  objectives*  These  air  phase  consider- 
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ations  are  not  a side  issue  with  nations  prepared  to 
wage  war  in  the  air  - they  assume  co-equal  importance 
with  Army  and  Navy  objectives.  To  illustrate  my  point, 
it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  may  be  con— 
fronted  at  sonie  future  date  with  a situation  somewhat 
as  follows? 

A coalition  of  European  and  Asiatic  powers  have  de- 
el  ared  war  on  the  United  States,  Superior  naval  forbeS, 
by  strategical  operations  s»eek  a decisive  naval  engage- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  south  of  Cuba,  Such  action  draws  the 
U.  S.  Navy  to  Caribbean  waters,  with  its  haval  aviati&ss, 
land  forces  from  the  Orient,  using  Alaska  as  an  advanced 
base,  seek  by  aggressive  action  to  establish  a salient  in 
the  area  Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  inland  to 
about  Salt  Lake  City,  as  a land  base  for  further  offensive 
operations  in  U,  S.  territory®  The  concentration  of  the 
U.  S,  Army  with  its  aviation  in  the  wastern  theatre  of 
operations  would  be  mandatory  to  resist  the  land  invasion. 

Simultaneously,  the  mass  of  the  allied  air  forces 
have  been  flown  or  shipped  under  submarine  and  patrol 
boat  convoy  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  and  are  prepared 
to  launch  air  attacks  from  air  bases  in  easterm  Canada 
against  any  targets  of  their  choice  in  the  vital  in- 
dustrial heart  of  our  country  - the  area  Chi cago-Port land, 


Maine-Norfolk,  Virginia^  Proper  distribution,  of  air 


bases,  camouflage  and  the  use  of  auxiliary  airdromes 
render  this  air  foroe  a;  difficult  target  to  counter- 
attack after  it  has  onoe  landed  in  Canada*  I simply 
present  this  as  one  of  innumerable  strategic  conceptions 
of  a possible  situation  which  would  be  difficult  of 
solution  under  the  existing  principle  of  paramount  inter- 
est which  governs  the  decentralized  employment  of  all 
available  air  force  maintained  by  our  country  today* 

The  recent  organization  of  Army  combat  ablation 
into  a GHQ,  air  force  to  operate  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  staff  of  the  Army  in  perpetuation  of 
its  role  eus  an  auxiliary  to  the  land  foroes  has  been 
more  recently  countered  however  by  the  Navy  which  now 
seeks  to  wrest  from  the  Army  its  recognized  mission  of 
coastal  air  defense*  This  twilight  zone  of  Army-Mavy 
authority  along  our  coasts  has  been  greatly  aggravated 
sinoe  the  maturity  of  military  aviation  and  under  present 
conditions  there  appears  to  be  a greater  lack  of  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  the  matter  than  ever  before.  If  reasonable 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  in  time  of  peace,  during 
which  period  the  rprimary  mission  of  all  national  defense 
agencies  is  to  prepare  for  war,  I am  afraid  we  &re  over- 

u 

V 

looking  the  necessity  for  greater  unity  of  command  in 
peace  as  well  as  war. 


The  coast  line  is  no  barrier  to 
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aircraft  ae  it  is  to  land  and  sea  forces.  The  air,  as  a 
medium  in  which  the  airplane  operates,  extends  equally 
over  both.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  coast 
defense  guns  be  limited  in  range  to  the  three  fathom  line. 

The  increase  in  range,  speed  and  useful  load  of  large 
airplanes  has  been  phenomenal  during  the  past  few  years. 
These  increases  were  predicted  by  military  aviators  and 
scoffed  at.  We  simply  cannot  predict  a limit,  nor  is 
it  safe  to  predict  the  definite  role  aircraft  will  fill 
in  future  war.  However,  it  does  not  require  a very 
considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  perceive  in 
the  development  of  powerful  world  air  power  the  possible 
dawning  of  a new  era  of  world  peace.  No  longer  c&n  armies 
or  navies  constitute  a barrier  behind  which  the  whole 
of  government  and  industry  may  continue  4;b  operate.  Nor 
may  the  masses  of  non-combatants  pursie  their  accustomed 
daily  routine  while  awaiting  the  cry  of  victory  or  the 
psychological  moment  to  sue  for  peace.  Air  forces  have 
changed  that  and  a war  of  the  future  will  extend  its 
battleground  to  the  range  of  its  aircraft.  In  faot,  the 
first  blow  may  possibly  be  felt  by  the  very  individuals 
who  were  clothed  with  the  nations*  authority  to  declare 
the  war.  Graver  responsibilities  therefore  devolve 
upon  our  statesmen  and  military  advisors  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history  and  these  responsibilities  increase 
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with  the  increase  in  the  military  performance  of  aircraft „ 
A determine!  air  armada  loaded,  with  modern  agencies  of 
destruction  in  readiness  within  range  of  our  great  centers 
of  population  and  industry  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
more  convincing  argument  against  war  than  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions  put  together. 

Our  national  policy  is  one  of  defense.  X believe 
that  the  formulation  of  an  adequate  air  defense  policy 
requires  a much  closer  coordination  of  means,  production, 
tasks,  and  strategical  offensi^^def ense  objectives,  than 
can  now  be  attained  satisfactorily  under  our  present 
system,  from  top  to  bottom,  as  many  of  our  distinguished 
officers,  including  General  Bullard,  the  war  time  Commands? 
of  the  Second  American  Army  in  France* and  General  Rivers, 
an  outstanding  student  of  national  defense  strategy, 
have  so  stated  before. 

You  gentlenen  are  sitting  in  judgment  of  absolutely 
honest  differences  of  opinion  and  should  certainly  be  in 
a position  to  determine  the  presence  of  any  ulterior 
motives. 

I honestly  believe  that  a national  air  iforoe  should 
be  organized  in  the  near  future  as  an  agency  of  national 
defense  separate  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  that  this 
air  foroe  should  be  charged  with  distinct  missions,  as 


follows: 
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1#  To  defend  the  United  States  by  aircraft  oper- 
ations from  land  bases,  against  attack  ©r  invasion, 

2*  To  prepare,  maintain  and  test  the  adequacy  of 
tactical  and  strategical  air  plane  for  the  employment 
of  the  national  air  force  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission, 

3,  T©  be  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  operations 
in  direct  support  of  the  Army  or  Navy, or  both, in  peace 
and  in  war. 

Since  the  World  War  there  has  been  a continuous  urge 
on  the  part  of  military  aviators  for  separation  from  the 
Army  establishment*  These  urgings  have  been  unalterably 
opposed  by  many  otherf^witneeses  appearing  before  various 
committees 9 who,  unfortunately,  impugn  the  motives  of 
military  aviators  with  testimony  to  the  effect  that  such 
desires  are  prompted  by  selfish  hopes  for  promotion  and 
greater  control  of  the  publio  funds0  1 am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  correct  any  detrimental  im- 
pressions which  may  possibly  nave  been  gained.  In  pointing 
out  a few  of  the  outstanding  peculiarities  of  military 
aviation  service,  which  constitute  such  a dissimilarity 
between  avh&tion  and  service,  I shall  endeavor  to 

account,  even  in  a small  measure,  for  some  of  our  apparent 
eccentricities: 

We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  risk  of  life 
and  limb.  The  tactical  and  technical  development  of 
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military  aviation  haa  not  been  attained  without  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  time  of  peace  of  many  of  our  finest 
officers  and  men*  Our  patriotism  to  our  country  and  our 
enthusiasm  in  this  new  branch  of  its  defense  forces, 
which  we  have  developed  from  day  to  day  since  its  mili- 
tary baptism,  is  such  that  w©  carry  on  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  ever  having  the  opportunity  to  retire  at  the 
oonclusion  of  a normal  military  career. 

The  Napoleonic  principles  of  direction,  mass  and 
maneuver  are  applicable  with  full  force  to  the  ground 
armies  of  today®  Military  aviators  are  studying,  de- 
veloping, testing  and  writing  air  principles  fr&m  day  to 
day  which  may  possibly  apply  to  air  forces  many  years 
hence,  although  such  efforts  are  put  forth  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  the  “prophet  being  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country” 0 

To  most  people  an  aviator  ifl  a person*  who  flies  an 
airplane.  Military  aviation  comprises  bombardment,  pur- 
suit, attack,  fighter,  Ibng-range  reconnaissance,  ob- 
servation and  transport  units.  Each  constitutes  a dis- 
tinct branch  almost  totally  dissimilar  in  so  far  as  tjj© 
demands  on  the  pilot  are  concerned  from  a standpoint  of 
tactical  and  technical  proficiency*  This  fact  is  seldom 
appreciated  and  yet  each  air  corps  officer  should  serve  in 
each  branch  for  a sufficient  period  of  time  to  beoome 
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thoroughly  profioient,  teoohnically  and  tactically,  before 

he  can  hope  to  justify  the  confidence  he  expects  in  his 

air  leadership  over  the  combined  air  arms  in  action, 

of 

Peace  time  military  aviation  duties  require /the  pilot  a 
t&ur,for  example,  with  a pursuit  p&it,  where  terminal 
velocity  dives  from  great  altitudes  in  formation  are 
oft  times  sesential  to  the  success  of  surprise  pursuit 
attacks;  followed  by  a tour  of  duty  with  a bombardment 
unit,  where  with  modern  equipment  he  will  operate  a multi- 
motored  gi.a  nt  of  the  air  at  200  miles  an  hour  at  night 
in  routine  training  missions  requiring  a coordinated  mass 
attack  and  bombardment  a small  area  objective,  A year 
or  so  service  away  from  Air  Coarpe  tactical  units,  while 
progress  in  technique  and  tactics  is  so  rapid,  is  a 
difficult  handicap  for  an  individual  to  overcome. 

The  production  of  a better  airplane  in  any  one  branch 
of  aviation  is  followed  immediately  by  improved  tactics, 
for  the  branch  as  a whole.  Tacticians  constantly  foresee 
greater  tactical  possibilities  and  stimulate  the  production 
engineers,  or  vice  versa#  The  improvement  of  taotios  in 
one  branch  often  obsoletes  the  tactics  of  another  branch. 

In  other  words,  there  is  never  any  let-up  and  the  cycle 
of  progress  moves  gradually  onward. 

The  air  officer  is  the  flighting  unit#  The  enlisted 
man  is  the  mechanic  in  whom  the  pilot  plaoes  his  utmost 
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faith  for  the  etrufctmEhl  and,  mechanical  perfection  of 
airplane  and  motor*  There  is  a bond  between  the  pilot 
and  his  air  mechanic  which  hardly  corresponds  to  the 
military  concept  of  proper  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

This  vital  relationship  is  seldom  understood  outside  the 
Air  Corps  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  military  laxity 
and  inefficiency. 

j next  come  to  air  leadership,  a most  vital  subject, 
because  in  this  connection  I feel  the  greatest  outstanding 
dissimilarity  between  air  and  surface  forces  exists.  In 
attempting  to  assume  air  leadership  many  individuals  have, 
in  the  past,  caused  real  and  near  fatalities,  endless  dis- 
comfiture to  flying  personnel  and  have  in  the  end,  by  their 
own  misguided  and  unqualified  efforts,  created  amongst 
subordinates  a total  lack  of  respect  for  their  ability, 
judgment  and  capacity  to  exeroise  air  command.  This 
.situation  confronts  any  individual  who  fails  to  appreciate 
or  realize  that  an  air  leader  does  not  exist  who  has  not 
first  proven  conclusively  to  his  comrades  that  he  is; 

1,  Fully  capable  of  flying  any  position  in  a taotical 
formation  from  rear  to  front, 

2.  Thoroughly  proficient  in  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive tactics  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  missions  expected  of  the  particular 


air  osommand 
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Sc  Possessed  of  a sixth  sense  in  the  judgment  and 
prediction  of  weather  while  in  the  airc 

4C  Expert  and  reliable  in  aviation  in  all  its  cate- 
gories, and 

5*  Possessed  of  a sufficiently  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  air,  ground  and  naval  tactics  as  to  be 
capable  of  estimating  a situation,  arriving  at  a decision, 
communicating  that  decision  in  clear,  concise  language 
and  disposing  his  forces  — all  within  the  space  of  a 
comparatively  few  seconds*  Errors  committed  in  air 
activities  can  seldom  be  remedied  — they  either  cost  your 
life  or  all  air  respect  from  subordinate  pilots.  To  be 
a great  air  leader,  whether  adorned  with  the  bar  of  a 
lieutenant  or  the  star  of  a general,  is  our  ambition. 
Successful  air  leadership  thus  far  has  been  fickle  with 
age  or  rank.  To  be  great  generals  are  normally  the 
ambitions  of  ground  Army  oficers,  A successful  ground 
general  would  experience  as  much  mental  anguish  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  lead  an  air  formation  to  the 
attack  over,  under,  around  or  through  a thunderstorm  as  a 
successful  air  leader  would,  ifthrust  suddenly  into  the 
intricacies  of  commanding  a ground  division  charged  with 
making  the  decisive  attack  during  a ®'orps  offensiireo-Ufe^ach 
type  of  leader  is  indispensable  in  his  particular  role, 
yet  having  dissimilar  goals  with  dissimilar  paths  leading 
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thereto,  it  is  not  consistent  with  human  nature  that  our 
problems,  viewpoints  and  opinions  should  be  identical* 

We  ask  a tolerant  consideration  of  our  efforts,  believing 
that  any  measures  of  success  attending  our  servioes  will 
accrue  to  the  direct  benefit  of  our  country  in  improved 
air  defense* 

As  I have  stated  before,  I concede  fully  that  land 
forces  need  aviation,  that  naval  forces  need  aviation  and 
a nation^effeinly  needs  national  defense  if  it  desires 
to  endure.  To  complete  the  picture,  however,  modern 
national  defense  includes  a national  air  force  charged 
with  the  distinct  missions  outlined  hereinbefore.  We 
have  the  nucleus  for  a capable  and  efficient  national  air 
force  in  the  oombat  aviation  of  our  present  Army  Air  Corps 

I am  of  tlB  opinion  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  its  eventual  transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Air  Department  under  a Department  of  National  Defense  in 
which  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air  for  the  first  term  I do 
not  feel  that  I am  alone  in  hoping  that  as  a concrete 
evidence  of  honest  desire  for  coordination  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  all  coneerned,  the  War  Department  can 
arrange  to  spare  the  services  of  one  of  its  distinguished 
general  officers  whose  executive  and  administrative  ex- 
periences and  capabilities  would  prove  invaluable  to  this 
new  born  air  department. 

I further  believe  that  the  nucleus  of  the  national 
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air  force,  as  now  contained  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  should 
he  distributed  strategically,  as  the  first  increment  of 
a five  year  air  defense  program,  to  provide  a coastal 
and  frontier  air  defense  foroe  as  well  as  a mobile  air  force 
with  an: 

a.  Air  force  headquarters,  possibly  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

b.  North  Atlantic  air  force  in  the  area  from  North 
Carolina  to  Maine. 

o«  Scdith  Atlantic  air  force  in  the  area  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico* 

d®  Gulf  air  force  in  the  area  from  Alabama  to  Texas. 

e®  Pacific  air  force  in  the  area  - Washington-Oregon- 
California® 

f.  Alaskan  air  force. 

g®  The  Hawaiian,  Panama  Canal  and  Philippine  air 
forces  to  remain  as  at  present  strengths  and  attached  to 
the  Army  for  tactical  control.  In  an  air  sense  these  are 
fixed  garrisons  for  the  air  defense  of  a specific  locality 
and  are  denied,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  particular 
mission,  any  strategic  mobility  except  on  a very  limited 
scale. 

h.  That  national  air  force  should  operate  and  control 
the  Air  Academy  and  basic  flying  schools,  the  Air  Force 
Flying  School,  the  Air  Force  Tactioal  School,  the  Air 
Force  College,  the  Air  Force  Technical  School,  the  Air 
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ffaroe  Experimental  Engineering  Fase,  the  Air  Force  Ad- 
vanced Depots,  and  the  Air  Force  Units. 

In  closing,  I do  not  believe  that  the  above  pro- 
posals  should  be  given  a moment *8  consideration  unless 
suitable  provisions  be  made  simultaneously  for  the  con- 
crete establishment  of  unity  of  direction,  unity  of 
comcaad,  unity  of  thought,  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
employment,  and  I propose  as  the  ultimate  goal: 

1,  The  creation  of  a Department  of  National  Defense 
containing  departments  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  Procurement • 
3,  3tudies  looking  forward  to  the  amalgamation  of 
all  supply  servioes,  such  as  finance,  ordnance,  signal, 
quartermaster,  medical,  etc. 

3,  The  creation  of  a supreme  general  staff,  under  a 
Chief  of  General  Staff,  eomposed  of  co-equal 

membership  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  Procurement 
Services,  The  Chief  of  the  Supreme  General  Staff  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a two  year  term.  The 
staff  to  function  as  a council  of  national  defense,  to 
prepare,  test  and  maintain  all  plans  for  the  employment 
of  the  national  defense  forces,  including  priorities  per- 
taining to  the  industrial  nobilizat  ion  of  national  re- 
sources, to  supervise  and  control  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  all  legislation,  programs  and  annual 
estimates , and  to  umpire  all  war  games  or  maneuvers  in 
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which  two  or  more  of  the  respective  servioee  are  par- 
ti cipatingo 

4d  The  creation  of  national  defense  committees  of 
Congress  in  both  the  Senate  and,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  sub-committees  for  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  Pro- 
curement O 

5 9 And  finally,  as  an  intermediate  step  toward  this 
ultimate  goal,  I believe  that  the  Congress  should  be  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  early  organization  of  a national 
air  force  with  its  separate  general  staff,  possibly  under 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air,  who  would  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  this  air  force 
should  be  oharged  by  the  Congress  with  the  distinct 
missions  outlined  above. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Committee,  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  invitation 

to  ,ZA0o 

THE  SECRETARY;  Captain  Webster  is  next, 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  1.  WEBSTER, 

CAPTAIN,  U.  S.  AIR  CORPS 

MR.  LANE;  Captain  Webster,  may  we  have  your  present 
and  past  oonneotion  with  aviation  for  the  purpose  of  the 
reoord? 

CAPTAIN  WEBSTER;  I entered  the  aviation  section  , 
Signal  Corps,  in  February,  1918,  At  that  time  I took  all 
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the  flying  instruction  which  was  available,  including 
the  pursuit  and,  gunnery  schools.  I spent  two  years  in 
observation,  and  I have  had  about  five  years*  staff  ex- 
perience with  the  flight  schools,  and  I have  spent  four 
years  or  five  years,  rather,  as  an  instructor  with  the 
National  Guard,  and  I am  a graduate  of  the  Air  Corps 
Taotical  School,  and  I hold  the  aeronautical  ratings  of 
airplane  pilot  and  airplane  observer,  and  at  the  present 
time  I am  an  instructor  at  the  school* 

Gentlemen,  I will  have  to  apologize  for  laok  of 
continuity  in  this  thing  because  it  has  been  out  quite 
a little  bit.  I want  to  inform  you  at  the  beginning  that 
what  I have  to  say  is  based  on  my  personal  opinion,  and 
that  it  does  not  represent  in  any  way  the  policy  of  the 
- War  Department. 

My  testimony  will  largely  oonoern  the  basic  reasons 
for  a separate  and  independent  air  force,  and  will  attempt 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  objections  to  the  creation  of 
sush  a foroe  that  have  been  advanced  in  the  past  are  not 
sound;  that  they  are  based  upon  fallacies  or  upon  a mis- 
oonoeption  of  the  value  for  defense  to  the  nation. 

A successful  invester  in  the  seourity  markets  of 
the  world  must  align  his  financial  operations  with  the 
trend  of  economic  events.  If  his  investments  are  in 
opposition  to  the  movement  of  markets,  financial  disastsr 
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Our  problem  concerns  the  adjustment  of  military 
policy  to  the  trend  of  a civilization  that  has  the  di- 
rection of  constant  progress. 

The  lesson  of  inadaptability  has  habitually  been 
enforced  at  the  price  of  bitter  penalties. 

Mankind  has  always  eagerly  searched  for  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  methods  by  which  to  improve 
(fc&e  condition  of  his  life  and  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  his  existence. 

When  he  has  found  & better  method,  he  has  adapted 
it  to  hie  needs  and  has  exploited  it  to  the  limit  of  its 
possibilities. 

He  does  not  continue  with  the  old  - he  replaces  it 
with  the  new. 

In  air  power  we  see  such  a development.  It  answers 
both  the  fundamental  requirements  — it  is  efficient 
and  it  is  economical. 

I would  like  to  go  into  the  capabilities  of  this  new 

» 

force  that  must  have  such  a profound  influence  upon  the 
future  oonduct  of  war. 

It  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  adaptation  of 
aircraft  to  the  purposes  of  war,  and  its  future  is  tied 
to  the  technical  development  of  the  airplane. 

Baoh  mew  advance  in  the  ability  of  the  airplane  to  span 
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greater  distances  with  greater  loads  at  increased  speed, 
immeasurably  adds  to  the  scope  and  force  of  this  new 
power  in  war. 

We  as  a nation  are  prone  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  air  transportation,  not  only  as  a necessary 
means  for  continental  communications,  but  also  because 
of  its  utility  in  the  intercontinental  field. 

At  the  same  time  we  seem  to  fail  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  development  as  it  can  be  applied  to  war. 

An  air  foroe  has  the  ability  to  choose  with  unre- 
stricted freedom  any  objective  within  its  radius  of 
action. 

It  can  concentrate  the  full  force  of  its  attack 
immediately  upon  that  objective. 

jin  air  force  possesses  to  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  military  force  a flexibility  whioh  empowers  it  with 
the  greatest  possibility  for  surprise*  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  which  points  it  will  attack. 

It  does  not  uncover  vulnerable  flanks,  nor  does  it 
leave  a sensitive  line  of  comrauni cat tors  behind  it  that 
can  be  severed  by  an  alert  enemy. 

The  conduct  of  its  operations  is  characterized  by 
extreme  simplicity  and  its  logistical  requirements  are  few. 

It  is  susceptible  to  constant  control,  its  ob- 
jectives can  be  selected  with  scientific  precision  and  the 
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actual  assault  upon  thoa?*  objectives  is  guided  by  in- 
t elligenceo 

It  has  the  ability  to  dominate  wide  areas  of  land  or 
sea,  without  the  necessity  of  occupying  those  areas. 

The  strength  of  an  air  force  rests  in  its  offensive 
power.  Technical  progress  in  the  design  of  the  military 
airplane  and  its  equipment  is  constantly  increasing  this 
capacity  for  the  offensive  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  means 
of  defense  is  becoming  more  pronounced, 

Armies  and  navies,  in  spite  of  their  high  resolve 
to  rapidly  terminate  a war,  are  usually  confronted  with 
the  immediate  task  of  defeating  the  enemy  army  or  navy 
that  opposes  them. 

In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  the  enemy  to  inter- 
pose a force  between  the  army  or  the  navy  and  itB  ultimate 
objective. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  ground  army,  the 
development  of  automatic  weapons  and  the  use  of  persistent 
chemicals  have  made  it  possible  for  an  inferior  force  to 
seize  and  organize  positions  on  the  ground  and  thus  pro- 
duce a condition  of  stagnation  in  military  operations  that 
consumes  t&©  economic  resources  of  the  belligerents,  IT,/- 
Now,  it  is  impossible  in  air  warfare  to  interpose  a 
force  that  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  reaching  his  ob- 
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That  is  ao  b ©cause  from  a strategical  viewpoint  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  position  in  the  air. 

Thus  the  power  of  an  air  fore©  must  be  expressed 
offensively,  and  it  is  this  preponderance  of  strength  on 
the  offensive  side  that  makes  it  possible  for  it  to 
revolutionize  war  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past. 

Representatives  of  the  War  Department  have  made 
statements  before  boards  in  the  past  that,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  air  power  extending  hundreds  of  miles  off  shore, 
why  not  have  sixteen  inch  gun  power  from  35,000  yards  to 
50,000  yards  off  shore,  14  inch  gun  power  from  12,000 
yards  to  25,000  yards  off  shore,  and  so  on  down  to  rifle 
power  to  500  yards  off  shore. 

This  to  me  is  a ridiculous  assertion. 

The  War  Department,  by  this  statement,  shows  that 

consider  the  airplane  only  as  another  weapon,  as 
another  adjunct  to  the  Army. 

They  do  not  see  that  it  is  another  method  of  waging 
warfare. 

They  do  not  see  that  it  is  capable  of  independent 
operations  on  a large  scale,  without  the  support  of  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy« 

They  do  not  see  that  this  force  for  war  is  complete 
in  itself,  that  it  contains  its  own  agenoies  for 
reoonnaissanoe,  that  it  not  only  has  the  ability  to 
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destroy  its  objectives,  but  that  it  can  fight  its  way  to 
those  objectives  and  back  again  without  assistance  of  any 
kind,  and  that  this  offensive  power  is  the  vital  factor 
in  the  seourity  of  its  own  bases. 

They  apparently  are  not  aware  of  this  fact  that  a 
properly  organized  attack,  once  launched  in  the  air,  can~ 
not  be  stopped. 

They  do  not  see  that  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  tons 
of  supplies,  in  time,  or  upon  any  other  comparative  basis, 
that  in  this  new  method  there  is  a force  many  times  more 
powerful  than  that  contained  in  any  other  method  for  the 
conduct  of  war. 

In  order  to  draw  some  comparison  concerning  the 
relative  efficienoymof  war  on  the  ground  and  war  in  the 
air  let  us  look  at  one  incident  in  the  World  War,  (See 
Page  56,  wWhat  Would  be  the*  Character  of  a New  Wax*  ~ 

Major  General  J,  F,  0,  Fuller,  Great  Britain), 

The  British  fired  4,383,550  shells  that  cost  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000,  not  in  the  whole  war,  nor  in  one 
campaign,  but  in  the  preliminary  artillery  fire  before  the 
opening  of  one  battle.  Now  the  fire  of  this  artillery 
did  not  win  the  war;  it  was  direoted  against  a strong 
position  on  the  ground  and  its  object  was  to  support  the 
advance  of  the  infantry  so  that  they  could  occupy  some 
miles  of  terrain  that  the  Germans  had  held. 

Looking  at  this  from  a tonnage  basis  alone,  we  have 
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inn  the  artillery  ammunition  for  one  battle,  a weight 
equal  to  all  the  gasoline,  lubriaating  oil,  bombs, 
ammunition,  chemicals,  clothing,  subsistence  and  mis— 
cellaneous  supplies  required  for  the  operations  of  an 
air  force  containing  1,000  bombardment  airplanes  for  a 
period  of  16  days. 

Against  ineffective  opposition  this  foroe  could  well 
reduce  any  major  power  in  the  world  to  a condition  of 
military  impotenoy. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  nations  see  in  this 
modern  force  a solution  to  their  military  difficulties  of 
the  past? 

A comparison  between  power  in  the  air  and  sea  power 
is  also  interesting.  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  real  strength  of  a navy  is  measured  by  itss  capital 
ships  and  that  the  offensive  strength  of  these  ships  is 
expressed  by  large  caliber  guns  that  fire  a projectile 
that  weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  pounds. 

A group  of  bombardment  airplanes  can  drop  40  bombs 
that  weigh  3,000  pounds  in  one  mission,  thus  it  would  take 
four  battleships  with  ten  large  guns  each  to  dispat  oh  an 
equal  weight  of  projectiles  in  one  salvo. 

It  is  of  oourse  quite  startling  and  not  very  ortho- 
dox to  compete  the  strength  of  one  group  of  bombardment  to 
four  massive  dreadnaughts,  but  the  eomparison  does  not 
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stop  here. 

The  naval  gun  projectile  contains  abosrtfc  160  pounds 
of  explosive,  compared  with  the  1,100  pounds  of  ex- 
plosive in  each  bomb. 

Thus  one  bombardment  group,  in  one  attack,  can  drop 
as  much  explosive  as  the  combined  navies  of  Or eat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  can  fir©  in  one  salvo  from  their 
large  guns. 

The  cost  of  the  battleships,  not  to  mention  the 
oruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines  that  are  essential 
for  their  use  in  naval  warfare,  would  be  at  least 
$500, 000, 000 « 

The  cost  of  the  bombardment  airplanes  at  $100,000 
each  would  be  $4,000,000. 

Of  oourse,  this  comparison  cannot  be  accepted  at 
its  face  value,  as  the  battleship,  on  the  few  occasions 
in  naval  warfare  that  it  can  get  into  action,  has  the 
ability  to  fire  salvos  at  a fairly  rapid  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bombardment  airplane  is  not 
restricted  by  any  inability  to  reach  its  targets  it  can 
bring  its  attaok  to  bear  faster  and  of  course  it  is  able 
to  make  the  influence  of  its  bombs  apparent  on  either 
land  or  water. 

The  advocates  of  air  power  have  been  accused  in  the 
past  of  sensationalism  and  of  presenting  arguments  based 
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upon  vie ion ary  aspirations* 

It  is  true  that  military  aviation  has  the  briefest 
of  all  histories  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  gauge 
the  future  by  the  past, 

I think,  however,  that  if  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  build  within  the  near  future  a bom- 
bardment airplane  that  a an  go  out  from  our  frontiers  a 
distance  of  1,500  miles  and  then  return  t©  its  base, 
that  we  are  applying  oommon  sense  in  the  examination  of 
the  capabilities  of  suoh  a force  as  it  can  be  used  in 
the  defense  of  our  nation. 

If  you  think  that  the  technical  development  of  this 
airplane  is  possible,  then  my  thesis  must  appeal  to  reason. 

If  WQ  can  have  an  air  force  with  such  equipment,  we 
will  have  a zone  extending  from  our  frontlets  in  all 
directions  over  both  land  and  sea  of  some  1,500  miles  in 
depth,  with  a total  area  of  some  three  times  that  of  our 
country. 

This  is  the  critical  zone  in  the  defense  of  the 
nation,  and  in  this  area  the  air  force  can  exert  its 
force  alone  without  the  assistance  or  support  0f  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

For  eurveillanoe  of  this  band,  it  depends  upon  its 
reconnaiss anise  airplanes,  each  one  of  which  can  observe 
approximately  48,000  square  miles  at  sea  with  less  than 
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average  visibility  in  one  day,  and  it  brings  the  power 
of  its  strikiiig  force  to  bear  with  concentrated  energy 
against  its  possible  objectives. 

Thus  it  seer^s  that  at  the  start  we  have  provided 
a sizable  dominion  for  the  independent  operations  of  our 
air  force. 

If  we  assume  that  an  enemy  contemplates  the  defeat 
of  this  nation  by  invasibn^  the  first  consideration  that 
he  must  have  is  security  to  hie  lines  of  communication. 

The  enemy  will  realize  then,  that  the  control  of  his 
lines  of  communication  is  vital,  and  that  he  must  first 
defeat  or  neutralize  our  Navy  in  order  to  establish  him- 
self upon  this  continent. 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  say  that  at  present  I 
consider  our  Navy  to  be  the  first  line  of  defense.  I do 
not  believe  that  any  power  can  threaten  the  security  of 
this  nation  as  long  as  that  Navy  dominates  the  sea  areas 
over  which  the  enemy  must  operate. 

The  air  force  has  the  capacity  to  relieve  the  Navy 
of  a great  part  of  its  mission  that  contemplates  the 
defense  of  our  ooast  line. 

It  has  the  ability  to  maintain  reconnaissance  over 
the  seas  within  its  radius  of  action  and  to  dominate  that 
area  with  its  striking  force. 

It  will  be  able  to  furnish  security  to  our  coastwise 
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shipping. 

It  can  attack  the  hostile  fleet  and,  it  will  provide 
a zone  within  which  our  fleet  can  maneuver  with  comparative 
safety. 

Because  of  this  ability,  the  air  foroe  will  add  to> 
our  naval  offensive  power  by  permitting  that  foroe  to 
conoentrate  upon  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  fleet  in  waters 
beyond  the  range  of  our  airplanes. 

We  must  realise,  however,  that  the  size  of  ®ur  naval 
fleet  is  limited  by  cost  as  well  as  by  international  agrees 
ment , and  that  the  destruction  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
halve  its  strength*  It  is  true  that  any  threat  against 
the  United  States  must  come  ever  the  seas  with  the  present 
range  of  aircraft,  but  supposing  that  the  enemy  or 
coalition  of  powers  can  muster  a superior  naval  strength 
and  defeat  or  contain  our  fleet. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  value  of  the  air  force 
would  be  of  vital  importance  in  this  situation. 

If  the  enemy  is  able  to  oonefentrate  a superior  fleet 
or  if  be  is  successful  in  defeating  our  fleet,  he  has 
but  one  course  of  action  open. 

He  miLSt  establish  air  bases  upon  this  continent. 
Nothing  would  be  more  foolhardy  than  an  attempt  to 
subdue  this  nation  by  land  forces,  When  these  forces  must 
be  moved  and  maintained  over  lines  of  communication  that 
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Can  be  as  effectively  controlled  by  the^ir  force  as 
they  can  by  any  naval  notion. 

We  have  hjdd  come  little  experience  ourselves  in  the 
difficulties  of  conducting  overseas  operations  across 
oceans  dominated  by  the  powerful  allied  fleets,  using 
modern  ports  and  facilities  furnished  by  those  allies  and 
with  a great  deal  of  other  assistance  that  was  essential 

j 

for  any  considerable  participation  in  this  war,  on  ouf 
part , 

Nothing  oould  be  more  improbable  than  that  situation, 
where  the  unsuspecting  enemy  attempts  to  land  a large 
force  upon  our  shores  in  some  location  convenient  for  the 
operation  of  cur  land  forces,  in  which  he  depends  upon 
carrier  based  aviation  to  neutralize  our  air  forces . 

Obviously  the  carrier  force  would  fijnd  itself  con- 
fronted by  an  impossible  situation  in  the  protection 
of  its  floating  bases,  let  alone  the  proteotion  of  the 
troop  ships. 

If  the  speed  of  the  convoy  of  transports  is  assumed  to 
be  ten  miles  an  hour,  they  would  be  discovered  about  800 
mileB  inside  the  1500  mile  zone,  and  the  130  hours 
additional  time  that  it  would  require  for  the  transit  of 
this  critical  area  would  allow  the  air  force  five  days  in 
which  to  destroy  the  convoy. 

The  troops  with  their  equipment  must  be  landed, . howeve 
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before  the  transports  oease  to  be  an  objective. 

If  we  assume  thi©  force  to  be  a oorps,  and  if  we 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  our  best  port  facilities 
give  them  pilots  and  tugs  to  berth  the  ships  safely  at 
our  piers,  and  furnish  the  services  of  our  own  longshore- 
men, it  would  still  take  two  days  to  unload  the  vessels. 

I think  that  we  would  be  conservative  in  saying  that 
the  air  force  would  have  at  least  a week  to  operate 
against  stoh  an  expedition. 

Of  course  there  is  a remote  possibility,  of  which 
we  are  constantly  reminded,  that  the  weather  would  be  auoh 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  air  force  to  operate 
during  this  period,  but  can  you  imagine  the  organization 
of  an  invading  force  that  based  its  hope  for  success 
upon  the  probability  of  such  an  event? 

It  seems  clear  then  that  our  potential  enemy  must 
establish  air  bases  beyond  the  reach  of  our  land  forces. 

He  cannot  afford  to  commit  land  forces  to  an  action 
against  us,  unless  he  holds  his  lines  of  communication 
and  until  he  has  established  air  superiority  in  the  area 
he  intends  to  oeeupy. 

The  opponents  of  air  power  have  taken  high  satis- 
faction in  attempting  to  prove  that  an  air  invasion  of 
this  nation  is  £ f antastic* 

They  have  resorted  to  every  means  to  show  that  suoh 


an  eventuality  Is  impossible. 
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They  fail  to  see  that  every  argument  advanced  in 
substantiation  of  this  theory,  strongly  reinforces  the 
position  of  the  advocates  of  air  power. 

Hiow,  is  it  possible  for  a land  invasion  to  occur  that 
would  threaten  the  security  of  this  nation  and  still  avoid 
the  decisive  conflict  in  the  air? 

Oertaihly,  if  air  invasion  is  fantastic,  invasion  by 
land  forces  must  pertain  to  the  realms  of  super-fantasy. 

I want  to  say  just  a word  about  carriers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  possibilities  of  their  future  employment 
against  land  pbjectives. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I understand  it,  harriers 
are  built  primarily  to  permit  the  utilization  of  airforce 
in  connection  with  operations  of  the  fleet. 

They  are  invaluable  to  these  operations,  and  their 
importance  is  well  recognized  by  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Their  use  against  land  targets  is  entirely  a second- 
ary consideration* 

Now,  as  to  their  future  role  there  are  some  things 
to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  with  their  importance 
to  the  fleet  action  and  their  vulnerability  to  land  based 

I 

air  attack,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  a naval  commander 
would  risk  them  in  taids  against  land  objectives  where 
they  would  be  brought  into  the  area  dominated  by  land 


■based  aviation* 
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Certainly  the  hostile  fleet  would  have  to  be  con- 
clusively defeated  and  its  carrier  strength  materially 
reduced  before  such  an  event  could  happen. 

The  limitations  of  this  threat  against  land  ob- 
jectives, however,  are  considerably  more  numerous* 

The  cost  of  these  ships  is  so  high  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  enormous  air  forces  based  on  them  in  the 
future* 

Carrier  based  airplanes  are  definitely  restricted 
in  their  performance,  due  to  the  necessity  of  flying  from 
deoks,  the  size  of  those  deoks  and  elevator  wells,  and 
storage  spadte. 

The  design  of  airplanes  that  are  to-be  based  upon 
carriers  must  take  all  these  limitations  into  consider- 
ation. 

No  such  limitations  exist  in  the  development  of 
surfeoe  based  aviation,  so  that  we  can  always  expect  our 
air  force  to  have  a definite  superiority  in  speed,  carry- 
ing capacity  and  range* 

This  excess  in  range  will  place  the  carriers  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  position,  when  they  attempt  to 
Operate  within  the  range  of  surface  based  air  forces,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  factor  will  eventually  preolude 
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their  use  against  land  objectives  where  adequate  frontier 
protection  has  been  provided. 

At  the  best,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  only 
be  used  for  sporadic  raids  against  the  coast  or  for  the 
transportation  of  air  fleets  to  points  where  they  can  fly 
under  their  own  power  to  surface  bases  from  which  they 
can  operate* 

I think  that  it  is  logical  to  say  that  if  an  enemy 
force  attempts  to  establish  bases  upon  this  continent, 
or  if  they  are  able  to  establish  such  bases  for  the  con- 
duct  of  offensive  operations  against  ourcountry,  regardless 
of  whether  this  action  is  a forerunner  of  land  invasion 
or  not,  that  it  is  the  job  of  our  air  force  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  these  bases  or  to  defeat  the  hostile 
airforce  if  it  is  successful  in  getting  itself  so  based, 

I cannot  see  how  the  ground  army  can  contribute  any 
action  of  moment  to  this  effort. 

An  air  force  can  base  itself  in  locations  sufficient- 
ly remote  from  our  ground  forces  that  if  we  are  to  depend 
upon  the  lengthy  operation  that  contemplates  the  occu- 
pation of  those  bases  by  our  Army,  I am  afraid  that  the 
decisive  action  will  have  ta&en  place  before  they  get 
there, 

I am  firmly  convinced  ttsfc  the  ineffectively  opposed 
operations  of  a large  air  force  against  the  vital  spots  of 
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this  nation  for  even  a week rwould  seriously  reduce  itB 
capacity  for  war. 

80  then,  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  air  force  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  our  air  force. 

If  we  are  successful  in  defeating  the  enemy  in  the 
air  we  have  denied  him  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  any 
land  operations,  due  to  his  inability  to  sustain  this 
kind  of  warfare  or  any  type  of  warfare  when  his  lines  of 
communication  are  dominated  by  bt*r  air  force. 

If  he  is  defeated  in  the  air  it  is  a decisive  de- 
feat as  far  as  the  security  of  this  nation  is  concerned, 

i 

is  it  not? 

» 

On  the  other  hand*  we  must  realize  that  this  defeat 
can  be  turned  against  us. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  defeated  in  the  air. 

Then  the  enemy  isable  to  extend  his  operations  with- 
out restriction  to  any  objective  within  our  nation. 

He  may  decide  to  defeat  our  nation  only  with  his 
air  force,  or  as  he  now  controls  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation, he  can  bring  over  such  ground  forces  as  he  de- 
sires to  subdue  or  occupy  the  territory  of  a nation  that 
has  had  her  ability  for  the  conversion  of  material  re- 
sources destroyed  or  suppressed  add  defeat  us  at  great 
length.  In  all  probability  the  Armjr  envisage  this  phase 
as  being  something  in  which  they  will  still  be  able  to 
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operate,  even  with  great  inconvenience,  with  war  re- 
serves that  have  escaped  the  enemy,  backed  up  with  the 
remnants  of  our  defeated  air  force. 

Oneof  the  fundamental  ideas  that  is  taught  in  war 
is  the  principle  of  the  objective. 

The  gist  of  this  is  not  to  swap  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream. 

If  we  admit  that  the  hostile  air  force  is  the 
logical  objective  of  our  air  force,  it  must  be  a con- 
tinuing objective. 

There  is  no  other  method  by  which  we  can  defeat  him 
and  the  job  of  defeating  him  must  continue,  in  spite  of 
all  the  losses  and  sedversities  that  we  sustain* 

The  commander  can  dispatch  his  last  squadron  of 
bombing  airplanes  on  the  same  mission  with  a clear 
consoien  oe. 

There  is  no  better  method  in  which  they  »can  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  Army  must  be  reduced  to  the  final, 
necessity  of  operating  without  an  air  foroe,  as  it  will 
be  eliminated  if  it  fails  to  secure  a victory. 

Many  people  claim  that  the  spirit  of  mankind  is  such 
that  no  amount  of  air  power  oan  subdue  a nation  suoh  as 
ours,  and  that  it  must  take  the  physical  clash  of  ground 
foroes  to  bring  this  defeat  about. 

That  the  country  must  be  occupied  to  encompass 
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I do  not  subscribe  to  this  theory,  and  I do  rot  think 
that  any  ©ne  who  has  conscientiously  examined  the  form  that 
air  attack  against  ©ur  nation  could  take  and  the  vulner- 
ability of  this  nation  to  such  an  attack  can  justify  any 
such  conclusion, 

I will  admit  that  the  human  spirit  can  be  strong  tfhen 
confronted  by  the  realities  of  war;  that  it  can  stand  more 
hardship  than  we  normally  think  possible;  but  there  must 
be  some  limit  to  this  endurance;  itfe  is  not  reasonable 
that  a mt|on  can  see  every  resource  that  it  has  for 
it aging  war  destroyed  without  realising  the  folly  of  con- 
tinued opposition* 

I do  not  admit  the  impossibility  of  such  a condition 
arising  in  the  defense  of  this  nation,  where  the  war  must 
be  fought  out  in  tire  mud,  but  I do  say  that  such  action 
is  futile  when  your  air  force  has  been  defeated* 

Then  victory  of  one  air  force  over  another  air  force 
is  decisive  although  net  necessarily  conclusive. 

Shall  we  organize  our  air  effort  around  the  futile 
phase  of  warfare,  ©r  shall  we  build  it  upon  a plan  that 
visualises  the  decisive  character  of  its  independent 
operations? 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  hav©  heard,  or  will  hear,  that 
t$©  air  force  is  an  auxiliary  arm,  just  the  same  as  the 


cavalry,  the  artillery  and  the  engineers  and  that  its 
main  role  is  the  support  of  the  infantry. 

Our  military  minds  have  been  devising  ways  that 
will  enable  them  to  conduot  operations  when  opposed  by 
& hostile  air  force. 

They  fail  to  see  the  possibility  of  the  hostile  air 
force  negleGting  them  entirely  for  more  lucrative  targets 
that  exist  to  their  rear* 

The  War  Department  gladly  accepts  air  force  as  a 
panacea  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  horde  armies,  not  by 
operating  against  its  real  objectives,  but  by  adding 
offensive  power  to  the  Army  by  removing  obstacles  to  its 
progress  by  destroying  the  enemy  general  reserves,  by 
interdicting  artillery  for  covering  their  withdrawal  in 
defeat,  by  exploiting  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  victory 
and  finally  by  participation  on  the  field  of  battle* 

Of  course,  all  this  is  founded  on  the  theory  that 
the  enemy  will  do  exaotly  as  we  want  him  to. 

But  supposing  the  Army  finds  northing  but  an  in- 
accessible air  force  opposing  them. 

Do  they  expeot  to  conquer  the  opposing  force  by  the 
action  of  the  infantry,  or  do  they  think  that  the  best 
method  is  to  mobilize  and  concentrate  the  Aa&my  and  then 
move  the  infantry  against  this  force  with  the  combined 
strength  of  all  arms  and  defeat  him? 
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Now,  if  that  1b  the  way  to  defeat  an  air  force,  our 
air  foroe  has  no  mission  and  the  delib ©rations  of  this 
Board  are  without  purpose  in  this  instance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  support  of  the  doughboy  r££ 
a little  overdrawn,  especially  when  the  whole  world  has 
recently  reduced  ijrself  to  a state  of  bankruptcy  in 
striving  to  provide  the  prodigious  amount  of  support 
that  his  success  evidently  requires, 

Are  we  supporting  the  infantry  when  we  sink  a battle-* 
ship,  when  we  cover  the  coastal  shipping  of  our  coufctry, 
when  we  defeat  a hostile  air  force  that  certainly  cannot 
be  unintelligent  enough  to  even  contemplate  our  infantry 
as  a possible  objective? 

I don*t  think  that  this  can  be  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  time  worn  phrase  about  the 
infantry  being  the  basio  arm  has  finally  run  its  course. 

It  is  the  basio  anaa  in  ground  operations,  and  no- 
body can  deny  that;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
operations  of  the  air  force  in  any  major  threat  to  our 
nation  can  ever  be  construed  as  assistance  to  the  in- 
fantry. 

We  know  that  this  nation  possesses  a potential  for 
war  that  is  not  exoeeded  by  any  other  nation. 

We  have  the  natural  resources  and  the  ability  to 
convert  those  resources  into  weapons  that  can  express 
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that  power  on  the  ground,  in  the  seas  and  in  the  air. 

' }-  ' 

Any  nation  or  coalition  of  nations  that  expects  to 
defeat  t tea  United  8tates  cannot  give  us  the  opportunity 
of  placing  this  vast  industrial  machine  in  operation  to 
translate  these  resouroes  into  airplanes. 

We  would  he  able  to  build  them  faster  than  any  nation 
on  the  earth,  we  are  pretty  sure  about  that. 

All  we  need  is  a proper  warning  and  we  would  be  able 
to  produce  a larger  air  force  than  any  nation  or  any 
coalition  of  nations  oould  bring  against  us. 

Thus,  if  we  are  defeated  it  will  be  because  our 
enemy  fails  to  give  us  the  usual  warning  in  advance  and 
because  he  is  able  to  bring  against  us  a superior  power 
in  the  air. 

Then  the  contention  of' many  that  our  needs  for  an 
air  force  can  be  met  in  times  of  war  is  not  well  taken, 
because  if  the  war  comes  suddenly,  there  will  be  no  time 
to  enlarge  our  air  foroes,  and  the  first  concern  of  the 
enemy  will  be  to  deny  us  additions  to  our  air  force  by 
the  destruction  of  our  facilities  for  the  production  of 
aircraft «, 

That  could  be  accomplished  at  the  present  time  by 
destroying  two  engine  factories,  both  situated  in  our 
northeastern  states. 

The  operating  rate  of  our  military  aircraft  pro- 
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duotion  facilities  is  adjusted  to  our  peace  time  require- 
merits,  whi oh  means  a replacement  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  a year. 

In  order  to  increase  that  rat©  of  production  on  the 
same  articles  upon  which  these  various  manufacturers  were 
working  at  the  time  of  the  emergency,  would  take  not  less 
than  four  months. 

We  have  then,  a four  month  period  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  our  air 
force. 

Thus  we  see  that  an  air  force  must  be  prepared  to  go 
to  war  with  ilss  peace  time  equipment. 

Our  air  force  must  then,  be  prepared  for  its  job. 

It  nnsttt  be  maintained  at  war  strength,  its  organiz- 
ation and  training  must  fit  it  for  immediate  action,  its 
supplies  must  be  ready  and  air  bases  must  be  established 
in  strategical  areas  with  every  possible  provision  for 
security  from  air  attack. 

No  compromise  wlhh  the  pressure  of  peace  time 
exigencies  should  be  permitted. 

It  must  be  maintained  as  the  one  agency  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  nation  that  is  immediately  available  for  use 

in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  nature  of  the  action  that  it  is  to  oppose  and 
the  decisive  results  that  will  follow  its  victory  or  de~ 
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feat,  axe  such  as  to  require  that  it  be  able  to  operate 
at  maximum  effectiveness  from  the  beginning. 

The  old  maxim  that  time  Works  for  the  defender  is 
not  going  to  be  true  in  this  phase  of  warfare  as  far  as 
it  conoerns  this  nation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  object  of  any  air  invasion 
will  be  the  destruction  of  our  war  potential  and  that  the 
enemy  has  the  ability  to  deny  us  reinforcements  to  our  air 
foroe,  while  on  the  other  hand,  his  industrial  facilities 
are  available  to  him  as  they  are  safely  beyond  the  range 
of  our  air  foroe,  and  thus  are  able  to  continue  with  unin** 
terrupted  produst ion. 

Thus  time  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  attacker* 

We  must  be  able  to  defeat  immediately  the  force  that 
is  committed  to  the  task, 

I have  often  heard  remarks  made  that  indioat e a 
belief  in  the  impossibility  of  securing  a decision  in 
aerial  warfare* 

We  must  remember  that  power  in  the  air  is  measured 
by  airplanes,  and  that  estimated  losses  to  that  equipment 
are  reasonably  taken  to  be  not  less  than  30  per  cent  a 
month* 

If  that  is  true,  there  will  be  a rapid  attrition  in 
the  air  strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  if  we  consider 
these  losses  to  be  proportional,  the  belligerent  with  a 
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superiority  at  the  beginning  will  increase  that  superi- 
ority as  the  struggle  continues. 

We  must  admit  also  that  the  side  with  a superiority 
in  the  first  instance  has  the  ability  to  inflict  greater 
losses  because  of  this  advantage,  consequently  losses  of 
equipment  should  rapidly  place  the  nation  with  the 
original  superiority  in  a dominating  position. 

When  we  consider  that  any  power  that  attempts  to 
subdue  this  nation  will  unquestionably  try  t©  gain  a 
decision  in  the  air  by  placing  a superior  air  force 
against  us,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  deny  us  rein- 
forcements while  he  will  still  be  able  to  obtain  all  the 
articles  that  hie  factories  can  produce,  we  must  admit 
that  there  are  di servant  ages  to  our  situation  that  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  profitable  exploitation  by  our 
future  enemies. 

In  spite  of  the  faot  that  there  is  a tendenoy  to 
follow  the  policy  of  watchfully  waiting  for  a demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  air  power  on  the  European 
continent,  we  must  realize  that  these  nations  can  at 
least  meet  eaoh  other  on  equal  terms  as  far  as  the 
ability  t©  seleot  objectives  is  concerned,  while  this 
is  the  nation  that  can  be  attacked  in  the  air  with 
security  to  the  eoonomio,  political^ and  social  life 
of  the  agressor. 


The  opponents  of  air  power  have  always  offered  as 
on©  of  the  main  d&stacles  t@  an  independent  air  force 
the  necessity  for  unity  of  command. 

This  necessity  for  unity  of  command,  as  the  Army 
sees  it,  springs  from  the  fast  that  they  see  always  the 
infantryman  and  the  ground  Army  in  the  predominant  role* 
They  fail  to  see  that  the  real  threat  to  the  security 
©f  this  nation  m$st  arise  with  a situation  in  which  the 
Army  will  be  impotent,  because  the  hostile  airplanes  are 
beyond  its  sphere  of  action,  while  the  air  foroe  giine 
the  decision  for  the  nation  in  the  air. 

Certainly  in  any  operations  w$®re  the  situation  is 
sueh  as  t©  dictate  the  use  of  the  air  force  or  a part  of 
that  air  force  in  the  close  support  of  the  Army,  I am 
sure  that  common  sense  dictates  that  that  force  be  placed 
under  the  oommand  of  the  Army  commander* 

There  ies  no  Question  about  that,  and  I am  sure  that 
the  most  ardent  advocate  of  air  power  never  intimated 
that  any  other  plan  would  be  practical  or  feasible,  under 
those  particular  conditions, 

Eut  the  Army  persists  in  advancing  the  reason,  unity 
of  oommand,  as  a barrier  to  independent  air  organization. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  largely  a matter  of 
desire  for  command  rather  than  unity  of  oommand. 

If  you  think  that  operations  that  can  be  canried  out 
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in  the  air  more  than  a thousand  miles  away  from  the  base 
of  our  armies  must  be  controlled  by  the  commander  of  the 
Army,  whose  mind  has  been  overburdened  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  ground  warfare,  if  you  believe  that  the  mind 
has  the  ability  to  intelligently  direct  and  control  the 
operations  of  an  air  foree,  I am  sure  that  our  future  in 
the  air  is  definitely  limited c 

Gentlemen,  the  human  mind  is  capable  off  only  e®  much, 
its  development  must  be  deeply  marked  bjf  training  and 
experience. 

Surely  leaders  who  have  spent  their  lifetime  in  Btudy 
and  work  with  forces  that  move  at  the  rate  of  tw®  and 
®ne  half  miles  an  hour  eannot  be  expected  to  intelligently 
direct  the  operations  of  a large  air  force  that  moves  at 
the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour,  when  sueh  operations  have  no 
immediate  concern  to  the  ground  arm. 

Many  men  have  qualities  that  would  make  them  ex- 
cellent commanders  of  any  force,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
an  admiral  would  make  a good  general,  because  he  laoks  the 
basis  knowledge  that  would  permit  utilization  of  those 
qualities  to  the  best  advantage, 

So  the  oontrol  of  our  ground  and  naval  forces  is  en- 
trusted to  individuals  who  have  spent  their  lifetimes  in 
mastering  the  problems  of  their  forces*, 

Theylnstinotively  know  the  difference  between  right 
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ana  wrong  an  it  applies  t©  the  use  ©f  those  forces  in 

wax. 

Now,  certainly  war  in  theair  is  a separate  and  die** 
tinot  branch  of  the  military  art. 

Its  boundaries  are  supplied  by  nature* 

It  is  going  to  take  a lifetime  of  experience  and 
study  for  individuals  to  obtain  a knowledge  that  will 
enable  competent  direction  of  such  a force  in  war. 

Frequently  it  becomes  necessary  t©  change  the  high 
command  in  war  cither  on  land  or  sea,  and  the  relative 
sluggishness  of  such  operations  permit  these  changes  to 
be  made  often  with  excellent  results. 

I am  afraid  the  rapidity  with  which  air  wa»  will 
take  place  will  not  allow  any  such  shuffling  of  the  high 
command  and  that  in  view  of  the  possible  importance 
of  suoh  a phase  of  war  to  us,  we  cannot  do  other  than  tee 
sure  that  the  best  qualified  individual  is  placed  in  tho 
position  of  control  in  the  first  instance* 

One  mission  is  enough  to  prove  whether  an  officer  is 
capable  leader  in  the  air. 

He  is  on  the  epcfe  every  time  he  leads  a formation  on 
a training  mission. 

This  condition  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  other  branches. 

No  amount  of  explanation,  tact,  or  bluster,  can 
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explain  this lack  of  ability,, 

It  is  apparent  t®  every  one. 

The  War  Department  has  recognised  as  one  of  their 
policies  in  correcting  the  apparent  difficulties  with  the 
Air  Corps  the  necessity  of  training  air  officers  by 

i 

placing  them  on  the  staffs  of  ground  commands! 

I can  imagine  nothing  quite  as  utterly  wasteful  as 

this. 

To  take  a man  away  from  the  Air  Corps  for  eveh  a 
oouple  of  years,  deprives  him  of  experiences  with  his  own 
arm  that  will  prove  a serious  handicap  to  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  military  career. 

This  ie  more  important  now  than  it  over  will  he,  due  t 
the  constant  flux  of  everything  concerned  with  the  air, 

I realise  that  this  is  an  important  point,  if  the 
Air  Corps  ie  to  be  absorbed  by  thorough  indoctrination 
with  Array  principles;  but  I hold  that  such  a procedure 
is  unnecessary,  uneconomical,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
proper  development  of  an  efficient  air  force. 

Those  in  power  fail  to  see  that  the  operations  of  the 
air  force,  even  in  support  of  the  Army,  are  carried  out 
without  particular  reference  t@  the  situation  underneath. 
Targets  are  located  and  destroyed  and  the  only 
effective  opposition  is  from  the  opposing  air  force. 

Thus,  I think  that  unity  of  command  as  it  is  pre~ 
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It  has  a&i^Lyebbeen  a recognized  principle  that 
command  would  go  to  the  foroe  whose  interest  was  paramount,. 

I think  that  the  inference  fe  a matter  of  denying 
that  the  interest  of  the  air  force  can  ever  be  paramount.. 

As  all  military  forces  are  indoctrinated  with  the 
principles  of  obedisnee  to  higher  authority,  they  are 
readily  susceptible  to  the  control  of  any  individual* 

It  is  important,  however,  that  that  control  be  in- 
telligent, if  we  are  t©  use  our  various  forces  t©  the  best 
advantage  in  time  of  war. 

Certainly  a logieal  step  in  this  indirection  would  be 
the  building  up  of  an  air  staff  comparable  with  the 
general  staff  of  the  Army, 

Now,  we  have  heard  the  statement  that  air  power  can- 
not alone  win  a war. 

If  that  is  true,  which  I do  not  admit,  why  cannot  we 

as  well  say  that  naval  power  alone  eannot  win  a war? 

So  w©  oan,  but  it  does  not  mean  anything  in  particu- 
lar, as  far  as  a separate  Navy  is  concerned,  whether  they 
oan  win  a war  or  not. 

The  point  is  that  their  domain  of  action  is  separate, 
©ne  provided  by  nature  with  rigid  and  simple  borders. 

New, it  is  useless  to  oppose  the  statements  of  our 
critics  by  saying  that  air  power  can  win  a war. 


We  can  show  y©u  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  can  win  a wax,  and  w©  think  that  they  are  sound. 

But  assuming  that  all  our  critics  are  right,  I still 
maintain  that  the  air  phase  of  war  as  it  applies  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  is  decisive! 

If  we  can  see  the  decisive  element  in  our  defense 
through  to  suceess,  I am  quite  sure  that  we  will  have 
saved  the  effort  of  our  doughboy  for  use  in  some  theater  of 
war  beyond  the  borders  of  our  nation. 

The  next  barrier  to  an  independent  air  force  iB  the 
statement,  11 There  is  no  separate  tactical  ©r  strategical 
mission  for  air  power,” 

I have  tried  to  show  you  that  the  security  of  this 
nation  depended  in  the  final  analysis  upon  our  ability  to 
stop  an  air  attack. 

If‘ this  air  action  is  that  important,  it  certainly 
should  not  take  a lot  of  ingenuity  to  discover  a separate 
strategical  and  tactical  mission  for  the  air  force, 

The  general  attitude  seems  to  be  that  the  Navy  is 
responsible  for  control  of  the  seas  and  that  the  Army 
is  responsible  for  the  control  of  the  land  and  that  inas- 
much as  the  air  over  these  wide  zones  can  only  dominated 
for  forces  based  upon  either  the  water  or  the  land,  that 
these  forces  must  of  necessity  be  a part  of  these  existing 
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In  other  words,  air  power  came  too  late. 

Responsibility  for  defense  had  already  been  divided 
between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  place  left  for  the  air  force* 

If  this  division  between  Army  and  Navy  responsibility 
was  actually  a workable  fact  in  the  air,  the  shores  of  our 
nation  would  constitute  the  boundary  between  their  indi- 
vidual  responsibilities  in  the  air. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  practical  solution. 

Air  power  will  extend  regardless  of  the  ^present 
thought  about  the  extent  of  Army  and  Navy  responsibilities 
in  all  directions  either  over  land  or  water,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  radius  of  action  of  its  equipment. 

It  is  a real  power  in  this  wide  area  that  can  be  ea^ 
pressed  instantaneously  in  the  defense  of  this  nation  with 
an  air  force  in  being. 

The  Army  fails  to  see  that  the  power  overhead 
dominates  all  the  military  action  either  on  sea  or  land, 
and  that  the  operations  of  surface  forces  can  in  no  way 
®hallen&e  its  authority. 

The  next  item  that  I would  like  to  refer  to  is  the 
contention  made  by  our  critics  that  an  air  force  must  re- 
turn to  land  bases. 

The  inference  is  that  inasmuch  as  an  air  force 
cannot  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  to  defy  the  laws 
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of  gravity,  that  this  force  muBt  be  a part  of  that  fores 
whose  primary  role  may  be  the  defense  of  those  bases* 

I do  not  think  that  we  will  ever  readh  the  point  wher 
heavier~than~air  equipment  will  be  able  to  do  without 
its  bases;;  but  I think  that  the  introduction  of  the  faot 
that  an  air  force  musf  return  to  those  bases,  as  a reason 
for  withholding  independence  to  such  a force  is  illogical* 
The  undeniable  veracity  of  Buch  a statement  gives 
it  its  only  weight. 

It  would  also  be  very  true  to  say  that  water  is  wet, 
but  if  the  wetness  of  water  did  not  have  some  reasonable 
slose  connection  with  rour  thesis,  it  would  not  have  any 
meaning  in  spite  of  theh#act  that  it  was  true, 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption  for 
a moment?  I simply  want  to  say,  not  having  been  home 
for  about  seven  weeks,  I made  arrangements  some  time 
ago  to  leave  here  this  afternoon  and  to  cat  oh  my  train  I 
must  leave  at  3:30*  My  colleagues  will  be  here  for  the 
remainder  of  the  discussion,  and  I simply  want  to  ask 
your  indulgence  in  permitting  to  depart,  and  in  so 
doing  to  express  ly  very  great  pleasure  at  having  heard 
from  you  today. 

I think  you  showed  a very  fine  spirit  in  inviting 
General  Kilbourne  as  the  representative  of  the  General 
8taff  to  be  at  this  hearing  today,  and  I am  sure  that  he 


received  the  invitation  in  the  very  cordial  and  patriotic 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given# 

Undoubtedly  there  are  a great  many  differences 
whioh,  as  Oaptain  Olds  says,  must  be  ironed  out#  I be- 
lieve they  will  be.  I violate  n6  confidence  when  I say 
to  you  that  I am  in  receipt  of  a communication  from  the 
President,  in  which  he  says  that  if  tfchere  are  any  just 
Gauses  for  grievanoe  or  any  complaints  as  to  either 
personnel  ©r  system,  that  they  should  be  and  will  be 
©orreoted# 

Now  I think  progress  has  been  made  in  that  di- 
rection, and  while  I have  no  idea  what  the  solution  may 
be,  I am  sure  that  the  Committee,  after  this  hearing,  will 
give  your  v$ews  the  most  careful  consideration# 

80  with  that,  I am  leaving  the  matter  with  you  and 
going  back  to  my  home  in  Atlanta,  and  I may  say  that 
if  the  anticipated  trouble  to  which  you  referred  should 
arise,  that  I live  in  a city  which  is  beaten  upon  by  no 
ooeans,  and  which  invites  the  enemy  through  no  navigable 
stream,  so  that  if  you  are  looking  for  an  impregnable 
fortress,  you  can  come  to  Mlhnta  with  the  assurance 
that  you  will  be  most  surely  welcome* 

(At  this  point  the  Chairman  withdrew.) 

MR.  WARNERS  You  may  proceed# 

OAPTAIN  WEBSTER!  The  Army  contemplates  a great 
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amount  of  confusion  ©f  the  ground,  and,  they  see  the 

r* 

ground,  installations  of  the  air  force  and  the  operation 
©f  the  service  of  supply  for  that  force  as  greatly  adding 
t©  the  confusion  in  their  theater. 

They  ask  who  is  going  to  coordinate  all  these 
ramifications  on  the  ground. 

Again,  I think  they  fail  to  grasp  a conception  of 
air  war  as  it  will  have  to  be  in  the  defense  of  Oir 
country. 

They  visualise  this  air  force  as  jumping  from  air- 
drome to  airdrome  all  over  the  country,  and  the  movement 
of  quantities  of  supplies  to  those  airdromes. 

If  we  admit  the  possibilities  of  our  striking  force 
having  radios  of  1500  miles  or  even  considerably  less  than 
that,  obviously  the  necessity  for  the  relocation  of  that 
force  in  defensive  operations  has  largely  disappeared. 

Strategically  located,  fixed  air  bases  must  be  con- 
struotdd  and  made  as  secure  from  air  attack  as  money  and 
brains  aan  make  them. 

These  bases  must  be  completely  supplied  for  several 
months*  operations  of  the  air  force,  and  the  air  f®rce 
must  operate  and  train  at  these  bases  during  peace  times. 
If  any  coordination  at  all  is  going  to  be  necessary 
©n  the  ground  for  the  air  force  to  operate,  then  we  will 
have  the  wrong  kind  of  an  air  force. 
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The  bases  of  the  air  fore©  must  he  coordination 
proof. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  formation  of  a separate  and  independent 
air  forGe  is  the  fact  that  an  air  force  cannot  occupy  and 
hold  territory. 

Now,  is  this  in  reality  a limitation  upon  the 
capabilities  of  air  power? 

Isn’t  it  largely  a matter  of  viewpoint? 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  in  being  an  air  force, 
and  that  wexare  confronted  with  a question  that  conoerns 
the  advisability  of  adopting  a new  forGe  that  moves  over 
the  ground  slowly  to  be  since,  and  whose  ability  to  influence 
the  conduot  of  war  exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  can  capture  and  hold  the  terrain  underneath. 

What  is  the  most  serious  limitation  of  this  force? 

Isn*t  it  true  that  its  value  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  exert  no  influence  except  in  that 
narrow  area  that  it  is  able  to  hold  and  occupy? 

The  fact  that  it  must  occupy  ground  is  its  most 
serious  limit  at ion 3 and  of  course  it  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  totally  ihcapable  of  affecting 
the  situation  at  sea, 

I am  afraid  that  we  would  be  cohstrained  to  discard 
the  idea  of  utilizing  this  inflexible  force  in  the  defense 
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of  the  country,  because  of  these  very  unfavorable 
characteristics. 

The  War  Department,  however,  takes  the  attitude 
that  beeause  wars  have  been  won  in  the  past  by  the  occu- 
pation of  territory,  that  W9  will  go  r&ght  on  to  the  &nd 
of  history,  winning  an!  losing  our  wars  in  the  same 
fashion, 

A similar  conflict  of  ideas  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  claim  of  the  War  Department  that  the  absence  of 
the  ability  for  sustained  or  continuous  action  in  the  air 
foroe  is  a basic  limitation  to  its  value  &n  war. 

Is  this  a limitation  to  air  power,  or  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  continuous  action  in  the  ground  foroe  a weak- 
ness? 

Air  force  operations  due  to  their  nature  do  not  re- 
quire sustained  aotion. 

An  air  force  has  the  power  to  destroy  its  objectives 
and  an  objective  onoe  destroyed  is  no  longer  a matter  of 
concern. 

The  effeGt  of  air  operations  in  cumulative. 

The  reaction  of  our  existing  military  establishment 
to  the  proposals  for  a separate  air  force  is  entirely 
natural. 

Its  testimony  has  been  such  as  to  belittle  the  im- 


portance of  air  power. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  assertions  of  the  War  Department, 
wo  have  witnessed  the  trend  of  events  moving  inevitably 
in  a direction  opposite  to  their  predictions, 

I want  to  quote  quite  briefly  from  the  testimony  of  a 
ranking  officer  of  the  War  Department  given  to  the  Morrow 
Board  in  1935$ 

,!The  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  today  and 
the  greatest  aviation  power  is  France.  Her  aviation  is  an 
integral  part  of  her  Army,  and  this  is  accepted  by  her  as 
its  proper  plaoe  in  national  defense  forces, 

H Furthermore,  the  bnjfey  great  power  whioh  today  is 
waging  war  of  any  note  is  France,  in  Morocco,  As  a result 
of  practical  experience  in  that  war,  she  has  not  seen  fit 
to  discard  World  War  lessons  and  to  change  the  relation 
of  her  aviation  to  her  army,” 

It  must  have  been  disconcerting  to  this  witness  to 
see  this  great  nation,  France,  whioh  he  had  held  up  as  a 
model  of  military  propriety,  recognize  the  true  mission 
of  this  new  means  of  waging  war  by  divorcing  it  from  the 
control  of  its  ground  foroes  and  organizing  it  as  an 
independent  agency  of  its  national  defense. 

What  nation  can  be  held  up  as  the  model  of  today? 

Are  we  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  accepting  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun  as  an  example  upon  which  to  base  the 
organization  of  our  military  forces? 
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Iwill  again  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  same  wit- 
ness before  the  Morrow  Boards 

"The  idea  that  the  present  or  future  development 
of  aviation  has  or  will  create  a third  element  in  national 
defense  known  as  air  power,  coordinated  with  land  and  sea 
power,  is  fundamentally  unsound  from  every  tactical  and 
strategical  standpoint.  There  is  no  possible  separate 
responsibility,  separate  mission,  or  separate  theater 
of  action  which  can  be  assigned  to  suoh  a separate  force. 

11  The  one  fundamental  principle  upon  which  there  ©an 
be  no  compromise  is  that  of  unity  of  command  for  all  forces 
to  be  used  in  a single  theater  of  operations.  This 
cardinal  principle  is  violated  in  every  one  of  the  various 
proposals  of  those  advocating  a separate  air  force. 

The  command  of  land  operations  must  be  vested  in  the 
eommander  of  land  forces. 

MThe  command  of  sea  operations  muBt  be  vested  in  the 
commander  of  sea  forces.  As  air  operations  cannot  be  d3>~ 
vorced  from  operations  on  land  or  on  sea,  there  is  no  place 
for  a separate  air  command  independent  of  the  Army  and 
Navy, 

nThe  establishment  of  a separate  air  force  independent 
of  the  Army  cannot  be  justifiedon  any  grounds  whatever. 
Whether  it  be  an  air  corps  under  the  War  Department  apart 
from  the  Army,  a separate  air  force  under  a new  executive 
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department,  a third  coordinated  arm  of  the  Department 
of  National  Defense,  the  idea  back  of  all  is  the  same  and 
it  is  equally  fallaoious  in  every  case0  I*  means 
separation  instead  of  union#  It  means  divided  effort 
instead  of  united  effort#  It  means  dispersion  of  force 
instead  of  concentration  of  force.  It  means  aggravating 
our  present  difficulties  instead  of  applying  a remedy# 

It  will  mean  aid  and  assistance  for  our  enemies  i nstead 
of  their  destruction  and  downfall.  It  will  mean  defeat 
in  war  instead  of  victory,1* 

It  must  be  apparent  that  we  are  not  entering  upon 
some  childish  experiment,  that  we  are  not  pioneering  the 
Separate  organization  of  our  air  force. 

Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  nations  that  have  al- 
ready taken  this  Btep  have  been  misguided  or  mistaken  in 
that  policy? 

Have  they  invented  some  spurious  separate  tactical 
or  strategical  mission  for  the  air  force? 

Have  they  violated  the  cardinal  principle  of  unity 
of  command? 

Are  they  organizing  their  military  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  assistance  to  their  enemies,  and  for 
defeat  instead  of  victory? 

I think  that  it  is  somewhat  more  reasonable  to 
convince  ourselves  that  these  nations  are  faced  with  the 
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immediate  problem  of  wax  and  that  they  a an  not  afford  to 
temporize  with  a vital  situation  in  permitting  the  organ- 
ization of  their  military  forces  upon  any  basis  except 
that  which  will  lead  to  maximum  efficiency  in  t$ar. 

In  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  this  witness  and  the 
keen  intellect  that  enables  him  to  present  the  policy  of 
the  Wa£  Department  so  ably,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  view  of  the  minority. 

The  nations  that  have  adopted  the  separate  air  force 
organization  have  not  seen  fit  to  discard  it. 

His  exposition  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  military 
art  does  rot  make  them  fundamentals  in  fact. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  every  objection  to  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  air  force  that  has  been  placed 
before  this  Board  has  been  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Great  Britain,  ©f  France,  and  of  Italy. 

I donft  think  it  is  sound  policy  to  place  the  con- 
trol of  the  air  force  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
schooled  and  trained  throughout  their  entire  military 
careers  in  a theory  that  accepts  as  itts  very  foundation 
the  decisive  role  of  the  infantry  man  in  war. 

Such  direction  must  take  the  form  of  vindicating 
that  theory* 

An  Army  commander  sees  the  success  of  his  ground 

i 

force  as  the  immediate  ^objective  of  war,  he  is  wholly 
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absorbed  with  the  necessity  of  securing  hills  and  valleys 
and  features  of  the  terrain  for  the  infantry  man  to  hold 
on  to. 

He  sees  air  power  only  as  an  additional  weapon  to 
assist  the  infantry  in  securing  that  terrain. 

His  mind  is  subjected  to  the  phsychblogiGikl  in- 
fluences of  that  ground  situation. 

Certainly  this  air  force  cannot  be  utilized  except 
by  men  who  see  and  believe  in  its  maximum  capacity  for 
ware 

It  has  been  said  that  history  proves  that  military 
men  are  always  busy  preparing  for  the  last  war,  or  the 
war  before  the  last. 

We  see  the  truth  of  that  statement  in  the  preparations 
that  are  being  made  for  the  defense  of  our  country  today. 

Our  National  Defense  Act  provides  for  a war  the  same 
as  the  last. 

Our  Army  is  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  making 
possible  the  mobilization  of  a force  of  some  4,000,000 
men. 

1 $e  have  made  possible  the  mobilization  of  industry 
on  a 3earge  scale  to  support  a war. 

These  were  undoubtedly  weaknesses  in  the  World  oWar 
and  we  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  see  that 
they  will  not  be  weaknesses  in  the  next  war. 
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But  after  all,  isn*t  there  a chance  that  we  are 
preparing  for  a war  that  can  never  occur  again? 

Supposing  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  mobilize 
our  industry  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Certainly  the  expansion  of  our  small  peace  time 
Army  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  fact  6f  that  industrial 
potential. 

%ce  we  going  to  permit  our  air  force,  whose  powe<* 
should  be  available  for  the  instantaneous  defense  of  the 
nation*  to  be  geared  to  the  time  consuming  processes  of 
mobilization  of  man  power,  mobilization  of  industry,  and 
strategic  concentrations  and  other  preliminary  evolutions 
that  are  inherent  to  the  operation  of  ground  armies? 

Certainly  we  must  depend  upon  our  air  force  for 
immediate  protection,  it  must  be  organised,  trained, 
equipped,  supplied  and  based  for  that  purpose,  ready  to 
act  without  the  mobilization  of  anything. 

It  must  be  free  from  the  Army  incubus. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  many  Boards  that  have  acted 
upon  the  subject  that  has  our  attention  today  have  spent 
a great  deal  of  time  in  the  taking  of  testimony  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  air  corps  under  the  War  De- 
partment, the  promotion  prcblem,  flying  pay,  morale  in 
the  Air  Corps  and  other  kindred  topics. 

I realize  the  importance  of  obtaining  a full  picture 
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of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  out  service,  but  it  seems 
that  the  deliberations  of  these  Boards  were  more  ofjron 
than  not  fully  occupied  Wit&h  secondary  matters  that  di- 
verted their  attention  from  the  main  issue* 

X do  not  think  that  the  fate  of  the  Air  Corps  should 
be  decided  by  any  Buch  extraneous  matters. 

I do  not  believe  that  we  should  lave  an  independent 
air  force  beoa^g^of  the  difficulties  of  promotions  X 
do  not  think  that  the  future  of  the  air'  force  should  be 
decided  because  of  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  stars  on 
the  shoulder  straps  of  some  of  our  officers. 

I do  think,  however,  that  this  issue  should  be  de- 
cided upon  the  basic  necessity  for  proper  organization 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

I believe  that  the  air  force  should  be  given  the 
opportuMty  of  independent  thought  and  of  independent  de- 
velopment ♦ 

It  should  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  our  older 
services  upon  a basis  of  equality,  in  the  deliberations  of 
those  high  bodies  that  control  the  plans  for  the  defense 
of  this  nation,  and  that  the  nation  itself  should  have 
the  opportunity  through  Congress  to  control  the  expendi- 
tures on  bur  sea,  land  and  air  arms. 

X don’t  think  it  is  very  diffioult  to  see  that  the 
critical  areas  in  the  defense  of  this  nation,  as  they  are 
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viewed  in  the  light  of  uodern  warfare,  are  outside  of 
this  nation  and  notnwithin  it. 

The  Honorable  Stanley  Baldwin  states  that  the 
frontiers  of  England  are  on  the  Rhine. 

Where  are  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Stsates  today? 

With  our  Navy  out  of  the  picture,  we  must  depend 
upon  air  defense. 

1$  the  problem  any  less  vital  because  it  is  closer 
to  us? 

If  we  are  attaoked  suddenly  in  the  air,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it,  if  we  are  not  properly  equipped 
and  organized? 

Will  our  inadequate  air  force  beat  a hasty  retreat, 
or  can  we  send  Gut  a covering  force  to  delay  the  enemy 
action  while  we  hurriedly  make  last  minute  preparations 
to  receive  him? 

I assure  you  that  these  things  are  impossible  in 
aerial  warfare. 

You  cannot  retreat  and  you  oannot  delay  the  oper~ 
at ions  of  the  enemy  with  a covering  force. 

Air  warefare  is  with  us  to  stay. 

It  will  not  be  outmoded  tomorrow. 

The  dominant  role  in  future  war  will  be  played  by  the 
airplane. 

If  you  can  stop  the  enemy Ts  air  foroe  everything  else 
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must  fall  into  your  hands. 

Now  what  is  the  sittiuation  today  in  frontier  defense? 

The  air  force  must  work  under  a ground  general  in  one 
situation,  and  under  ^an  Admiral  in  another. 

And  in  spite  of  this  complicated  arrang©nent,  the 
agency  that  is  doing  the  supporting  is  the  one  instrument 
that  can  really  do  the  job,  whether  the  Navy  is  off  the 
Goast  of  Hawaii,  or  the  Army  is  concentrating  at  its 
mobilization  centers. 

How  coUild  a more  muddled  and  complicated  state  of 
affairs  exist? 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  overlapping  of  Army  and 
Navy  responsibilities? 

Has  the  airplane  made  these  two  services  competitors 
in  the  field  of  air  defense? 

The  creation  of  an  independent  agency  and  a re- 
alignment of  the  separate  responsibilities  of  each  service 
will  obviously  simplify  and  make  effective  our  plans 
for  coast  defense, 

A positive  method  for  the  cultivation  of  complexity 
is  the  division  of  a specific  responsibility  between  two 
establishments,  where  that  responsibility  logically  and 
naturally  belongs  under  one  head. 

This  would  not  work  in  business  — it  cannot  work  in 


war. 
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With  our  two  military  establishments  both  d&bbling 
in  the  matter  of  air  defense,  we  have  created  an  artificial 
situation  that  injeots  complexity  into  our  most  vital 
problem  in  defense©  The  path  that  must  be  followed  is 
not  obseure,  that  course  centralizes  control  and  integrates 
responsibility  for  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States* 

Let  us  clear  away  the  controversial  fog  of  coast 
defense. 

We  know  that  the  Navy  exists  for  the  purpose  of  se«* 
curing  oontrol  of  the  seas  for  themselves. 

But  how  does  the  Navy  accomplish  this? 

.Always  the  correct  and  easiest  method  is  the  defeat 
of  the  hostile  fleet. 

The  Army  likewise  has  as  its  immediate  Objective 
in  war  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  ground  forces. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  deny  that  the  immediate  objective 
of  our  air  force  is  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  air  force, 
particularly  in  our  geographical  situation  which  admits 
no  other  course  of  action? 

Then  we  have  a primary  task  in  war  for  our  land,  sea 
and  air  forces,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
armament  training  and  organization  of  these  forces  should 
preeminently  fit  them  for  these  important  responsibilities. 

Is  the  immediate  objective  of  the  air  force,  that 
is,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  air  forces,  any  less  important 


A 


than  that  of  the  olden  services? 
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On  the  contrary,  the  failure  of  our  air  force  to 
successfully  accomplish  its  task  would  bring  disaster 
in  its  train  and  render  our  Army  and  our  Navy  powerless 
to  act e 

The  fight  for  supremacy  in  the  air  will  be  of  the 
first  and  greatest  importance  in  future  war. 

It  seems  logical  then  that  if  the  defeat  of  the 
hostile  air  force  is  the  key  to  success  in  future  military 
operations,  that  we  take  serious  cognisance  of  this  fact 
in  our  plans  for  organization. 

Concentration  of  effort  is  essential  to  air  success. 

Direction  must  be  in  one  hand. 

Of  what  avail  our  production  facilities,  our 
teohnioal  ability,  our  numerical  strength  in  the  air, 
if  we  have  not  welded  it  into  a whole,  a homogeneous  force? 

The  extreme  flexibility  of  the  airplane  and  the 
faoility  with  which  it  can  be  employed  in  the  support 
of  naval  and  ground  operations  are  the  factors  that  lead 
to  a misconception  of  its  primary  role  in  war, 

Aay  division  of  the  responsibilities  for  air  defense 
must  lead  to  oonflicting  views  as  to  methods  of  employ- 
ment , 

Complete  preparations  to  meet  the  attack  in  the  air 
must  be  made  during  peace,  for  time  will  not  permit  the 
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Improvizat ion  of  air  defenses  upon  the  outbreak  of  war* 

What  is  the  attitude  of  our  Army  and  Navy  today? 

Xsn!t  their  viewpoint  striotly  departmental? 

Isn’t  their  estimate  of  the  probable  employment  of 
the  air  force  out  to  fit  the  operations  of  their  own 
forces? 

Am  I too  radical  in  suggesting,  that  the  expenditure 
of  every  dollar  for  military  aviation  must  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation  as  a whole,  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  air 
defense? 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  War  Department  General 
Council  in  connection  with  certain  strategio  plans  approved 
October  12,  1933,  finds  as  follows: 

•'The  terminology,  ’Air  defense  of  the  United  States’, 
frequently  employed  in  writings,  gives  an  erroneous  and 
false  view  of  the  employment  of  air  forces*" 

Thus  we  see  that  the  terms  "air  defense"and  "air 
power"  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  our  officialdom*, 

Their  usage  is  heresy  * while  they  are  the  salient 
words  in  the  military  vocabularies  of  cur  possible  enemies. 

A great  military  leader  that  had  the  courage  to 
philosophise  upon  the  absurdities  of  his  own  profession, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  wrote,  "War  is  a science  so 
obscure  and  imperfect  that  custom  and  prejudice,  confirmed 
by  ignorance,  are  its  sole  foundation  and  support." 
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The  survival  of  nations  has  rested  in  their  ability 
to  adapt  themsSlceB  to  the  changes  of  civilization. 

Our  most  rigid  and  conventional  institution  has 
been  the  Army. 

It  has  vigorously  opposed  every  innovation  in  war- 
fare, every  contribution  of  science®  it  has  held  on  to  the 
pike  when  the  muzzle  loader  was  available;  it  held  on  to 
the, muzzle  loader  when  the  breech  loader  was  a fact. 

The  increasing  influence  of  scientific  achievement 
upon  civilization  has  greatly  accelerated  the  rate  of 
change  in  warfare  as  in  everything  else. 

How  much  longer  is  it  safe  to  permit  catch  phrases 
to  obstruct  our  progress  in  providing  national  security? 

In  the  air  force  we  have  the  only  agency  with  direot 
access  to  the  fundamental  objectives  in  war,  with  differ- 
ent methods  of  operation,  with  a diBtinct  and  separate 
sphere  of  action,  with  a spirit  that  is  immunized  from  the 
effects  of  Army  doctrine  by  a growing  consciousness  of  its 
own  independent  power  in  war. 

Can  we  any  longer  permit  the  dismemberment  of  the 
air  force  and  its  distribution  among  the  older  services 
be  the  condition  that  insures  their  unified  opposition? 

Gan  any  condition  be  more  serious  in  its  effeot  upon 
national  defense  than  the  division  of  responsibility  for 


security  in  the  air? 
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The  ability  to  det ermhe  the  broad  policies  that  govern 
our  military  organisation  does  not  require  an  intimacy 
with  the  complexities  of  our  plane  for  national  defense* 

An  understanding  of  the  several  basic  factors  in- 
volved and  the  application  of  ordinary  common  sense  will 
produce  as  satisfactory  a plan  in  this  instance  as  it 
will  in  any  other, 

A casual  survey  of  the  evidence  now  available  must 
be  convincing  that  the  creation  of  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent air  force  is  the  rational,  simple  and  inevitable 
solution  to  this  problem. 

MR.  WARNER:  Dr.  Hunsaker? 

MR.  HUNS AKER:  No  questions. 

MR*  WARNER:  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  air 
force  coordination  proof,  during  the  late  war,  I do  not 
want  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  word,  but  what  does 
it  mean?  The  air  force  cannot  be  completely  independent 
of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  cannot 
lie  in  a complete  vacuum. 

(DETAIN  W1E3TER:  I want  to  impress  the  point  fefeat 

this  thing  could  not  be  improvised  during  the  war,  and 
if  we  spent  money  for  such  a thing  as  air  force  and 
striking  force,  having  ability  to  strike,  we  must  provide 
every  other  means  to  strike.  There  must  be  a basis  for 
supply.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  obtained  nothing.  lit 
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should  be  kept  in  condition,  and  the  supplies  and 
facilities  ready  for  such  action, 

MR,  WARNER:  Does  not  that  run  somewhat  out  of 
harmony  with  the  advice  given  by  previous  witnesses,  that 
it  should  be  able  to  daaw  on  the  existing  organizations 
of  the  War  Department,  medio al  service,  the  quartermaster 
service,  and  ordance  and  the  like.  Do  you  disagree  on 
that? 

CAPTAIN  WEBSTER:  No,  I gave  you  a wrong  impression 
there, 

MR,  WARNER:  Complete  independence  sounds  as  if  it 

would  have  to  have  its  own  auxiliary  services, 

Jjlj&PTAIN  WEBSTER:  I did  not  mean  to  give  you  that 

impression,  I meant  when  war  came,  this  agency  had  to 
be  ready  to  strike,  and  its  supplies  ready  and  everything, 
and  there  would  not  be  any  oonfusion  which  is  contemplated 
in  the  Army  testimony.  If  there  was,  it  would  be  the 
wrong  kind  of  air  force* 

MR,  WARNER:  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  you  anticipate  the  activities  of  the  air  force 
in  your  plans? 

CAPTAIN  WEBSTER:  That  is  true,  but  with  the  radius 
of  these  airplanes,  extending  so  rapidly,  we  cannot 
visualize  the  conditions*  and  our  air  bases  must  be  in  a 
great  many  locations,  but  must  be  suitable. 
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MR,  WARNER:  Yam  tMsnk  all  wars  can  be  treated  the 

same? 

CAPTAIN W5B6 TER:  I think  bo,  because  off  the  airplane. 
If  you  misjudged  100  or  200  miles,  what  difference  does 
it  make,  if  we  have  sufficient  airplane  radius? 

MR,  WARNER:  Thank  you, 

(Witness  Excused) 

THE  SECRETARY:  Oagptain  Ohennault, 

STATEMENT  OF  CLAIRE  LEE  OHENNAULT, 

CAPTAIN,  U.  8,  AIR  CORPS 

MR.  WARNER:  Captain  Ohennault,  have  you  any  notes 
with  you,  or  are  you  speaking  extemporaneously? 

CAPTAIN  OHENNAULT:  I will  speak  extemporaneously, 

except  for  a few  notes  I made  prior  to  coming  here, 

MR.  WARNER:  I wondered  whether  or  not  you  wanted 

a stenogfaphio  record.  You  will  tell  us  if  you  approach 
any  point  where  you  want  to  leave  it  out  of  the  record. 

CAPTAIN  OHENNAULT:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  LANE:  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  Captain, 
ma£  we  have  your  record? 

CAPTAIN  OHENNAULT:  Captain  of  the  Air  Corps.  I 

transferred  from  the  Infantry  section  of  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  in  December,  1917,  to  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps.  I took  flying  training  at 
Kelly  Field  and  served  through  the  war  period  in  various 
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capacities  as  instructor  and  engineering  officer,  athletic 

surveillance 

officer,  and  I served  in  a/ squadron  on  the  Mexican  border 
from  1921  to  1923,  and  I commanded  a pursuit  squadron  in 
Hawaii  from  1933  to  19260 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  X served  as  in- 
structor in  primary  flying  and  as  a director  of  flying 
training  and  final  test  pilot  in  the  primary  training  school 
at  Brooks  Field  from  1926  to  1930* 

* was  ordered  to  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  and 
graduated  from  that  school  in  1931,  and  was  immediately 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  school  as  instructor  in  pursuit 
aviation. 

I am  now  assigned  to  the  following  .‘duties:  Senior 

instructor  pursuit  aviation*  Air  Corps  Tactical  School; 

post  operations  officer,  Maxwell  Field;  I am  a member  of 

the  Air  Corps  Board,  member  of  Pursuit  Board,  and  I am  the 

author  of  the  textbook  uThe  Role  of  Defensive  Pursuit H, 

also 

used  in  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  and/used  as  a guide 
in  pursuit  tactics,  and  also  the  author  of  several  other 
articles  dealing  with  pursuit  tactics  and  employment. 

I am  the  leader  of  the  Pursuit  Demonstration  Team  of 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School. 

Preceding  witnesses  have  covered  a great  deal  of  the 
testimony  which/had  prepared  to  present.  When  X was  first 
asked  to  select  the  position  which  I would  like  to  occupy 
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G#  this  list  of  witnesses,  I very  modestly  stated  that 
I would  like  to  be  second,  and  throughout  the  day  I have 
consistently  lost  grounduntil  now  I ifind  myself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

* 

I do  not  want  to  bore  the  Commission  with  needless 
repetition  of  the  testimony  of  preceding  witnesses,  so 
that  I am  going  to  say  now  that  I agree  with  the  test!** 
mony  presented  by  those  witnesses,  particularly  Captain 
George  and  Ma&or  Wilson.  I agree  with  the  recommended 
form  of  organization  presented  by  Captain  George* 

Before  going  any  further  into  my  discussion,  I want 
to  emphasize  the  faot  that  views  and  remarks  will  be 
my  personal  opinion,  and  I am  not  intending  to nbe  critical 
or  antagonistic  to  the  General  Staff  or  War  Department. 

But  I hope  to  present  certain  faots  and  argument  which 
will  be  conducive  to  a sound  national  defense  organiz-.* 
ation,  rather  than  to  engage  in  any  destructive  criticism 
at  the  authorities  who  are  oharged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  national  defense. 

Looking  back  over  my  years  of  service,  I am  impressed 
by  one  fact,  and  that  is  throughout  all  my  service  I have 
found  the  disturbing  factor  in  the  joint  operations  of 
airnforces  end  ground  forces  to  be  a lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  ground  officers  of  air  force  and  ©f 
air  power.  I do  not  wonder  that  there  is  a lack  of  under- 
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standing*  Officers  who  have  studied  with  and  spent  most 
of  their  time  with  ground  forces,  and  working  with  various 
branohes  of  the  ground  Army,  must  always  have  the  interest 
of  the  ground  force  principally  at  heart*  They  must  view 
all  other  arms  as  being  auxiliary,  supernumerary,  to  the 
employment  and  us©  of  the  ground  arm*  I sympathise  with 
that  viewpoint*  We  would  treat  it  that  way,  too,  if 
occasion  ever  presented  itself* 

1 am  going  to  Confines  my  discussion  today  to  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  vividly  to  this  Committee  this 
difference  of  viewpoint,  this  difference  of  conception 
on  the  part  of  the  ground  officer  of  the  air  force  and 
©n  the  part  of  the  air  officer  of  the  air  force* 

order  to  do  that,  I would  like  to  disouss  the 
recently  concluded  command  post  exercises  or  war  maneuvers 
conducted  in  Mew  Jersey  and  concluded  on  September  8. 

2 would  like  to  review  those  maneuvers  rapidly,  and 
with  but  one  purpose  in  view,  not  to  criticize  any  action 
taken  there,  but  to  point  out  the  viewpoint  of  the  ground 
offioers  concerned  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  air 
power,  and  then  1 would  kike  to  review  those  maneuvers 

in  the  light  of  the  airman *e  viewpoint,  running  through 
them,  going  through  the  same  general  rituation,  and 
showing  the  difference  in  that  conception. 

Gentlemen,  I wish  to  avoid  going  into  any  unnecessary 
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details* 

I will  discuss  eisough  of  the  ground  conditions  to 
establish  a situation. 

On  August  37,  the  following  release  was  raadeJ 

” According  to  the  situation  upon  which  the  Army 
maneuvers  are  toitoe  based,  the  United  States  (Blue)  is 
involved  in  a war  in  the  west,  which  has  existed  for  a 
short  period  of  time;  the  Blue  fleet  is  concentrated  in 
the  Pacific  and  GHQ  Air  Force  is  assembled  on  Pacific 
ooast  airdrome.  n 

Approximately  all  the  ooast  direct  from  Seattle  to 
San  Diego,  particularly  the  San  Francisco  area,  Los 
Angeles  area,  and  around  San  Diego. 

MA  powerful  Black  coalition,  taking  advantage  of  this 
situation  and  the  absence  of  our  fleet  from  the  Atlantic, 
suddenly  declared  wax  on  the  United  States.” 

the 

I would  like  to  pause  there  to  state  that  in/ previous 
discussion  by  witnesses  they  failed  to  put  in  this  possible 
situation  where  air  lpower  would  be  used  independently, 

1 believe  it  is  possible. 

’‘Striking  with  lightning  rapidity.,  the  Blaok  force 
started  to  land  troops  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Delaware 
early  this  morning  and  secured  possession  of  Delaware  Bayfi; 
Landing  operations  have  also  begun  in  fcutherm  New  Jersey. 

•’The  Black  fleet  aviation,  using  fast,  powerful 
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bombardment  planes  has  bombed  the  harbor  defenses  of 
southern  New  York,  The  full  extent  of  the  damage  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  definitely  learned  that 
the  long  range  artillery  in  these  harbor  defenses  has  been 
disabled.  The  Black  naval  forces  are  active  on  the  front 
Chesapeake  Bay  — Boston,  and  have  forced  all  local  naval 
defense  forces  to  retire  to  the  protection  of  the  forti- 
fied harbors  on  this  front, 

nThe  fax  (Department  is  hastily  preparing  to  meet  the 
Black  threat  with  its  strategic  reserve,  the  1st  and  2nd 
Armies,  and  the  G HQ  AF,  Defense  plans  prepared  by  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  during  peace  time  are  rapidly 
being  put  into  execution.  General  Douglas  MaoArthur  has 
assumed  command  and  is  planning  to  establish  his  general 
headquarters  in  the  field  without  delay.  The  situation 
is  serioug. 

’’Situation  Map  No.  1 accompanies  this  release,  ” 

This  shows  the  landing  force,  as  indicated. 

On  August  28,  the  following  release  was  put  out: 

’’General  MacArthur  has  ordered  the  concentration 
of  the  1st  and  2d  Armies  to  meet  the  Slack  invasion. 

Troops  immediately  available  will  be  rushed  to  the  fromt 
to  delay  the  enemy  advance.  Major  General  Dennis  E, 

Nolan,  commanding  the  1st  Army,  has  directed  the  movement 
of  the  1st  and  16th  Brigades,  both  reinforced  with  artillery, 
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to  delay  the  advanoe  of  the  Black  forces.  He  also  di- 
rected the  remainder  of  the  1st  Division,  commanded  by 
Brigadier  General  0.  D.  Roberts,  and  the  3rd  Cavalry  to 
assemble  at  Camp  Dix,  and  the  18th  Brigade  to  assemble 
in  the  Narragansett  Bay  Boston  area*  The  GHQ  Air 
Force  whioh  has  been  assembled  in  Pacific  ©oast  airdromes 
has  been  directed  to  concentrate  in  airdromes  suitable 
for  the  support  of  the  1st  and  3d  Armies.” 

X would  like  to  have  you  bear  that  in  mind  because 
I will  refer  to  it  later. 

♦•Pursuant  to  orders  from  general  headquarters,  aerial 
observation  will  be  maintained  over  all  territory  held  by 
the  enemy  and  to  seaward.  After  arrival  of  the  GHQ  AF, 
it  will  be  responsible  for  all  general  strategical 
reconnaissance  over  the  Delaware  River,  Delaware  Bay 
and  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  Army  and  Corps  observation 
units  will  cover  the  waters  of  Raritan  Bay,  Upper  Bay  and 
Lower  Bay,  and  daily  photographs  of  enemy  activities 
along  th©  Hew  Jersey  and  Delaware  coast  lines. 

’♦The  Blacks  have  pushed  inland  sufficiently  to  es- 
tablish beaoh  heads  for  the  protection  of  their  landings. 
No  large  advance  by  the  Blacks  is  contemplated  until  they 
have  landed  sufficient  troops  to  insure  a successful  push 
through  our  opposition.  Refugees  pouring  into  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington  verify  our  aerial  observations 
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that  a large  enemy  fleet  has  assembled  off  the  coasts 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey , and  that  troops  are  being  landed 
day  and  night  without  much  opposition*  Plans  to  evacuate 
towns  near  the  shore  have  been  completed  today  by  the  War 
Department  • tt 

August  29  — HBlaoks  land  at  Barnegat  Bay  and  At- 
lantic City,  General  Douglas  MaoArthur  issues  orders  for 
oonoent  ration. 11 

Barnegat  Bay  is  here  (indicating  on  chart),  and 
Atlantic  City  is  here. 

MBlack  situation  — during  the  night  of  August  28-39, 
the  Blacks  extended  their  operations  and  began  landing 
troops  at  Barnegat  Bay  and  Atlantic  City,  It  is  estimated 
that  at  daylight,  August  29,  the  Blacks  had  landed  the 
equivalent  of  one  division,  without  field  and  service 
trains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnegat  Bay  and  Atlantic  City> 
two  divisions  with  combat,  field  and  service  trains  in 
lower  New  Jersey  (Cape  May),  and  one  Brigade  of  infantry 
with  combat  and  field  trains  in  eastern  Delaware* 9 

,fThe  forces  in  the  Barnegat  Bay  and  Atlantic  City 
areas  have  pushed  inland  to  the  lines;  Toms  River  (town),11 
— alone  this  first  series  of  black  lines  in  eaoh  case 
(indicating)  ,****  "Barnber,  Cedar  Bridge,  Cedar  Grove  and 
?ort  Republic,  Egg  Harbor,  Mays  Landing,  The  line:  Mays 
Landing,  Millville,  Bridget©#,  The  forces  in  eastern 
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Delaware  have  reashed  the  line:  Little  Creek-Dover, 

HThe  Blacks  have  taken  possession  of  all  rolling 
stock  and  motor  transport  in  the  occupied  area  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  and  eastern  Delaware, 

”It  is  estimated  that  the  Blacks  have  immediately 
available  for  use  as  an  expeditionary  force,  15  infantry 
divisions,  with  oertain  additional  Corps  and  Army  troops, 
all  at  jbeace  strength,  and  an  Air  Force  of  at  least  750 
planes, 

HWhile  the  situation  has  not  developed  sufficiently 
to  determine  Black?s  intentions  with  accuraoy,  the 
following  courses  <5f  notion  seem  open: 

"(a)  An  Advance  toward  the  north  to  secure  the  New 
York  area. 

B (b)  An  advance  west  and  northwest  to  secure  the 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  area. 

«(c)  An  advance  north  and  northwest  to  secure  the 
New  Yorkr*Bhiladelphia-Wilmington  area. 

H(d)  Possibly  later  landings  in  the  Narragansett 
Bay-Boston  area. M 

ME,  WARNER:  May  I interrupt  to  ask  what  are  the 
750  airplanes  based  on? 

CAPTAIN  OHENNAULTi  That  was  the  total  airplane 
strength.  They  were  not  all  present  within  the  North 
Atlantic  area  yet.  That  is  the  force  coming  over  un- 
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doubt edly* 

(Reading) : “Blue  situation  at  daylight,  August 

39,  elemehte  of  the  1st  Division  and  the  16th  Brigade, 

8th  Division,  were  disposed  as  follows i 

"The  let  Battalion,  16th  Infantry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rockville  Center  and  Long  Beach,  Long  Island*  and  the 
3d  Battalion,  16th  Infantry,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakewood* 
New  Jersey,  as  outpost  forces,.  New  York  sector. “ 

Bakewood  is  about  here  (indicating  on  chart), 

“The  remainder  of  the  let  Brigade,  with  the  6th  F.  A* 
and  the  1st  Engineers,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Hammontpn, 
with  patrols  toward  Egg  Harbor,  Mays  Landing,  and  Dorothy. 
That  is  in  this  section  (indicating  on  chart), 

“The  2d  Brigade,  with  the  5th  and  7th  F.  A*,  and  the 
3d  Cav*  are  assembling  at  Canp  Dix. 

“Headquarters,  1st  Division,  has  been  established 
at  Camp-  Dix# 

“The  16th  Brigade,  less  2d  and  3d  Battalions,  13th 
Infantry,  with  the  16th  F.  A»,  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Malaga  and  Elmer  with  patrols  toward  Millville  and 
Bridgeton.  The  2d  Battalion,  13th  Infantry,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Smyrna  with  patrols  toward  Dover.  The  3d 
Battalion,  12th  Infantry,  is  at  Ft..  Washington,  Md.,  as 
part  of  the  sector  troops,  D el  aw  ar  e-Ch  es  ap  eake  sector. 
“Elements  of  the  18th  Brigade,  9th  Division,  have 
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been  assembled  in  the  Narragansett  Bay-Boston  area  as 
sector  troops,  New  England  sector. 

nThe  GHQ  Air  Foroe,  except  ground  unite  and  establish- 
ments, have  assembled  in  the  Los  Angeles- San  Diego  area, 
preparatory  to  rapid  flightto  the  Atlantic?  coast,” 

I would  like  to  pause  just  a moment  to  state  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assemble  a large  air  force  in  a 
limited  area  to  have  it  fly  across  the  continent.  We  have 
several  transcontinental  routes  for  the  passage  of  military 
aircraft,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  them  dis- 
persed on  several  routes  than  to  assemble  them  in  a small 
area  and  start  them  out  across  the  continent  from  that 
limited  space, 

”The  3d  and  4th  Armies  continue  their  concentration 
for  defense  of  the  Potfific  coastal  frontier, 

”0ur  Navy  continues  its  operations  in  the  Pacific,” 

We  have  the  third  and  fourth  Armies  along  the 
Pacific,  with  the  most  powerful  aviation  force  aboard 
the  fleet  these  is  in  the  world,  and  with  the  Blacks  land- 
ing and  improving  their  position  on  the  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  coast, 

August  29,  General  MacArthur  has  issued  the  following 
instructions: 

”1,  the  let  and  2d  Armies,  GHQ  Reserve  unite,  and  the 
GHQ  AF  will  concentrator,,  in  the  North  Atlantio  theatre 
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and  defeat  Black  landing  operations*  The  North  Atlantic 
theatre  will  include  such  flart  of  the  Zone  of  the  In- 
terior as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operations  of  the 
field  forces.  Initially,  it  will  comprise  all  of  the 
area  east  of  the  line  Chesapeake  Bay- Susquehanna  River— 
and  south  of  latitude  41  degrees,  north, " 

That  is  south  of  this  parallel  of  latitude  and  in- 
cluding Che&a$.eake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  River  (indi- 
cating on  chart), 

"So  a0  The  1st  Army,  with  attached  OHQ  reserve  unite 
will  concentrate  in  the  mrea:  CampDix-Berlin-Pittman- 
Pennsgrove-WilMngton-Quarryville-all  inclusive,  Reading- 
Bethlehem,  both  inclusive,  and  cover,  initially  the 
entire  concentration.  Upon  arrival  of  advanced  forces 
of  the  3d  Army,  the  1st  Army  will  cover  the  right  of  the 
concentration, 

"bc  The  3d  Army,  with  attached  G-HQ  reserve  units, 
will  conoentrate  in  the  area?  Keyp or t-Freeho Id-New  Egypt- 
Trent on-Delaw are  River-  near  boundary  of  theatre,” 

That  is  included  in  the  area  shown  by  the  blue  pencil, 
the  northern  area  (indicating  on  chart), 

"Upon  arrival  of  advance  forces  of  the  2d  Army,  they 
will  relieve  the  covering  foroes  of  the  1st  Army  and  cover 
the  left  of  the  concentration, 

"c.  The  GHQ  AF  will  concentrate  in  airdromes  suit- 


able  for  the  support  of  operations  of  the  1st  and  3d 
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Armies* 

A general  reserve  consisting  of  three  infantry 
divisions,  the  21st  and  S3d  cavalry  divisions,  the  7th 
Cavalry  Briga,^ (mechanised) , and  the  other  GHQ  reserve 
unite  will  be  concentrated  as  follows; 

,fTwo  infantry  divisions  from  let  Army  to  locations 
designated  by  the  0.  Ga  1st  Army* 

M0ne  infantry  divieiSn  from  3d  Army  to  located 
designated  Tsty  C.  G,  3d  A* 

,fThe  31st  Oavalry  Division  and  the  7th  Cavalry 
Brigade  (mechanized)  to  West  Chester,  Pa* 

£|The  33d  Oavalry  Division  to  Lambert vi lie,  N.  J * 
lfThe  93d  infantry  Brigade,  N « G. , will  concentrate 
in  the  Narraganeett  Bay-Boston  area  and  replace  the  18th 
Brigade  as  sector  troops,  New  England  Sector,  The  IQth 
and  369th  Brigades,  1,  G, , will  concentrate  on  Long  Island 
as  sector  troops,  N«  Y.  Sector,  relieving  elements  of  1st 
Division*  The  8th  Inf,  N,  G, , will  assemble  in  the  Nor- 
folk-lewport  Hews  area  as  sector  troops,  Delaw ar excises ar* 
peak©  Sector, 

”3,  a«  All  rail  lines  within  this  theatre,  initially 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  commercial  companies  operating 
under  thge  control  of  the  theatre  commander, 

wb.  Details  covering  supply  arrangements  will  be 
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announces  in  an  administrative  plan  which  will  be  issued 


later, 

fl4«  a,  General  Headquarters,  in  addition  to  its 
control  of  other  field  forces,  will  direct  the  operations 
in  the  North  Atlantic  theatre.  It  will  coordinate  all 
activities  within  this  theatre,  requiring  coordinating 
with  the  War  Department  and  Corps  Area  Commanders i 

"b.  Command  Posts  will  be  established  as  follows j 
"General  Headquarters  Bethlehem  (Raritan  Arsenal) 


"First  Army 

Camden  (Camp  Dix) 

"Second  Army 

Princeton  (Ft.  Monmouth) 

"GHQ  AF 

Norristown  (Raritan  Arsenal) 

"Situation  map  No.  3 accompanies  this  release," 

That  map  shows  the  conditions  thcire  mentioned, 
"August  31  « Blaoks  continue  to  land  and  advance 
inland,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  issues  instructions  for 
delaying  Black  advances  and  for  a future  offensive, 

"Black  continues  to  land  troops,  supplies,  and 
material  in  the  Barnegat  Bay  area,  Atlantic  City  area, 
and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  in  Delaware  Bay.  During  the 
night  August  29-30,  Black  extended  his  operations  and  be- 
gah  leading  troops  on  the  front:  Long  Beach-Man as qu an, " 
— in  this  area  here  (indicating  on  chart). 


"No  attempts  have  been  made  to  land  additional  forces 
on  the  Delaware  shore  of  Delaware  Bay  or  to  land  troops  at 
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any  other  points  in  the  North  Atlantic  coastal  frontier. 

By  daylrght,  August  30,  advance  detachments  of  Black 
forces  had  reached  points  on  general  lines  as  follows: 

“Front ; Long  BsanbL^Mananquan.  Lines;  Highlands-Ft . 
Monmout h-P op lar~ and  Hamilton-Allenwood-Burrsville#  “ 

Indioat ed  by  the  heavier  black  lines,  in  the  most 
advanced  position.  This  is  August  31,aga&  they  were  on 
the  Delaware  front,  as  far  as  shown  by  the  most  advanced 
line  there.  . 

MR,  HUNSAjKER:  Captain,  how  many  days  has  this  land- 
ing operation  proceeded? 

CAPTAIN  CHENNAULT;  It  began  August  27,  and  this  is 
August  31. 

MR,.  WARNER:  The  first  troops  landed  the  27th,  and 
that  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  evidence  of  any 
threat,  as  I understand  it* 

CAPTAIN  CHENNAULT:  No,  there  is  no  notice  of  landing 
on  the  27th,  The  28th  was  the  first  landing,.  On  the 
27th,  it  was  recorded  that  the  Blacks  attacked  the  harbor 
defenses  around  New  York,  and  the  long  range  artillery 
and  these  harbor -defenses  was  disabled. 

MR,  WARNER:  , We  knew  that  we  were  at  war  and  an 
attask  was  being  made  on  the  middle  Atlantis  coast? 

CAPTAIN  CHENNAUED? : Yes  sir,  they  attacked  the  harbor 


defenses  on  the  27th 
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"Front:  Barnegar  Bay.  Lines;  Lakewood-Lakehuret- 
Whitings  and,  Cedar  orest*-*0edar  Bridge, 

"Front:  Atlantic  City-Delaware  Bay*  Lines;  Glou~ 
cester-Egg  Harbor-Mays  Landing-;  Weymouty-Landisville- 
Vi n eland-Norm a Station-Cedar  Grove,  and  Shiloh-Garrison,s 
Corner, 

"front:  Delaware  State;  Line;  Smyrna  River, 

"Black  land  based  observation  aviation  is  operating 
from  the  vicinity  of  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May;  Blaok 
fleet  aviation  continues  to  support  the  landing  operations 
and  to  execute  observation  missions  for  the  troops  ashore; 
work  on  Black  bases  (aviation)  is  in  progress  in  the 
vioinity  of  Long  Branch,  Manasquan,  Atlantio  City,  Cape 
May  and  Port  Norris, 

"Enemy  operations  to  date  indicate  that  the  initial 
plan  of  action  of  the  allied  forces  (Black)  is  to  make 
their  main  advance  north  and  northwest  by  the  southerm 
army  to  secure  the  Philadelphia-! ilmingtpn  area,  with  a 
secondary  operation  by  the  northern  army  to  secure  the 
New  York-Trenton  area, ” 

T hen  on  August  31,  General  Mao Arthur  issued  the 
following  order: 

"1.  The  Blue  forces  assigned  the  North  Atlantio 
theatre  will  continue  to  concentrate  in  accordance  with  the 
concentration  plan  for  this  theatre  and  will  operate  in 
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accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

”a.  They  will  continue  to  delay  the  advance  of  Black 
foroes  already  landed  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  vital 
areas  of  New  York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilmington. 
Upon  completion  of  concentration,  they  will  assume  the 
offensive  and  destroy  Black  forceB  landed  and  landing  in 
New  tlerfeey  and  Delaware. 

nbc  Boundary  between  armies:  Great  Bay-New  Gretna- 
Harris ville-Pemberton  (all  to  3d  Army) — • Bordentown  (to  let 
Army)— thenee  the  Delaware  Hiver  (to  3d  Army). 

Hc.  The  1st  Army  with  attached  units  and  supported 
by  the  GHQ  AF  will  conduct  the  principal  operations 
against  Black  forces  advancing  on  Philadelphia  and  Wilming- 
ton. It  will  continue  its  delaying  operations  and  will 
hold  the  engemy  south  of  the  line  Salem«-»Pitt  sgrove-Clayton- 
Willi amstown- At co^Indi an  Mills.  On  completion  of  concen- 
tration, on  a day  and  at  an  hour  to  be  announced  later, 
it  will  assume  the  offensive,  making  the  main  effort  with 
its  left  in  the  general  direction  Moorestown-Winslow- 
Landisville-Millville,  with  the  initial  objective  of 
interrupting  railroad  and  highway  communications  with  the 
enemy *s  bases  at  Cap©  May  and  Port  Norris  and  the  ultimate 
objective  of  destroying  this  part  of  the  Black  forces, 

»d.  The  3d  Army,  with  attached  units,  will  continue 
its  delaying  operations  to  cover  the  left  of  the  concen- 
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tration  an 3 the  left  of  the  let  Army,  holding  the  enemy 
east  and  southeast  of  the  line  Keyport-Freehold— New  ICgypt— 
Browne  Mills#  Upon  completion  of  concentration,  and  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  1st  Army,  it  will 
assume  the  offensive,  making  its  main  effort  in  the  gener- 
al  direction,  Browns  Mi lls^Whlting** Teats  River#  With  the 
objective  of  interrupting  railway  and  highway  communi- 
cations between  the  northern  and  southern  groups  of  the 
Black  forces  and  of  isolating  the  northern  Black  group 
with  the  ultimate  objective,  when  forces  are  available, 
of  the  destruction  of  this  Black  foroe# 

He#  The  GHQ  M I,  initially,  to  delay  the  landing 
operations  by  attacking  Black  transports  and  foroes 
landing  from  small  boats;  to  support  the  oovering  forces 
by  attacking  Black  aviation  and  ground  foroes  ashore;  and 
to  oonduot  general  reconnaissanoe#  Subsequently,  the 
G HQ  AF  to  support  the  principal  operation,  1st  Army,  by; 
attaoking  Black  aviation  and  Black  airdromes;  attacking 
Black  transports  and  Black  operations  at  bases  in  Delaware 
Bay  and  gital  points  in  Black  communications  loading 
north  from  these  bases;  attacking  Blaok  ground  foroes, 
particularly  reserves,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commanding 
General,  1st  Army.  It  will  support  the  secondary  oper- 
at  ion,  2d  Army,  by  furnishing  information  of  enemy  land- 
ing operations  and  reserves  and  by  the  attaok  of  grouhd 
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forces  in  support  of  the  main  effort  of  the  2d  Army,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commanding  General*  2d  Army®  It  will 
conduct  general  reconnaissance  (wnere)  and  furnish  in- 
formation of  arrival  of  hostile  naval  fdrces  and  trans- 
ports, 

w2.  a.  The  28th  and  43d  Divisions  axe  returned  to 

/ 

the  oontrol  of  the  1st  Army*  The  32d  Division  is  returned 
to  the  oontrol  of  the  2d  Army,  The  elements  of  the  21st 
and  22d  Cavalry  Divisions  and  the  7th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
mechanized,  will  be  concentrated  under  oontrol  of  the 
Commanding  Generals,  1st  and  2d  Armies, 

Mb.  A new  general  reserve,  consisting  of  two  in- 
fantry divisions,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commanding 
General,  3d  Army,  and  one  by  the  Commanding  General,  4th 
Army,  will  be  directed  to  areas  through  the  regulating 
station  at  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  and  held  subject  to  orders 
from  GHQ. 

Mc0  Other  units  of  the  general  headquarters  reserve 
to  be  atta£hjQ4  to  Armies  for  this  operation  will  be 
announced  later. 

wd.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  10th  and  369th  Infantry, 
N.  G.,  on  Long  Island  and  the  93d  Brigade,  N,  G,,  in  the 
Boston-Narragansett  Bay  area,  elements  of  the  let  and  9th 
Divisions  will  be  assembled  in  conoentration  areas  in  the 
North  Atlantic  theatres.  The  201st  Infantry,  N.  G.,  is 
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detached  from  the  2d  Army  and  attached  to  the  1st  Army. 

,fe.  All  troop  movements  during  battle  concentration 
and  deployment  will  be  made  under  cover  of  darkness. 

”3.  General  Headquarters  will  be  established  at 

i 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  (actual  location,  Raritan  Arsenal),  by  8:00, 
AM,  Seph  2,  1934©  The  command  post  of  the  GHQ  AF  (assumed) 
is  changed  from  Norristown,  Pae,  to  Allentown,  Pa« ,J 

Now,  the  theoretical  order  for  the  movement  of  the 
Blue  airjSflfci&a from  the  west  ooast  in  the  Los  Angelee-San 
Diego  area,  in  suitable  airdromes,  in  the  concentration 
areas  of  these  two  Armies,  airdromes  suitable  for  the 
direction  over  and  action  of  those  two  Armies  was  issued 
about  5:00  a.  m.,  August  27,  The  units  began  arriving 
ffrom  the  west  coast  on  the  28th  and  29th0  These  were 
theoretical  units,  simply  for  the  playing  of  these 
maneuver So 

Section  1 of  the  bombardment  squadron  was  ordered 
across  the  continent,  beginning  September  27,  and  after 
18  hours  and  10  minutes  of  flying  time,  almost  two  days 
of  elapsed  time,  arrived  at  Mitchell  Field,  but  these 
theoretical  units  arrived  here  the  28th  and  29th,  as  late 
ab  5:00  a«  m.  on  the  29th,  too  late  to  take  much  part  in 
delaying  the  landing  of  the  operations  of  the  Blacks* 

September  1 ~ » “Limited  Ovjective  — attack  made  by 
Blue  forces  near  Berlin,  N.  J.  Attack  sucoeded  in 
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splitting  Black  army, 

"Navy  vooperates  with  army  by  employing  submarines 
and  arming  private  yaohtB  to  harass  Black  shipping, 

’’Seoret  orders  issued  for  take-off  of  Blue  Air  Force* 
(Represented  by  the  Alaskan  Squadron  of  Martin  bombers). 
The  Squadron  took  off  six  hours  after  receiving  these 
orders  and  arrived  at  Mitchell  Field,  L,  I,,  on  September 
4j  flying  time,  18  hours,  10  minutes,” 

They  had  diffioulty  crossing,  first,  on  account  of 
bad  weather,  and  then  another  time  trouble  with  gas, 

September  8 — The  Exercise  terminated  on  September 
8,  The  air  action  between  September  4 and  September  8 
consisted  mainly  of  indecisive  aerial  engagements.  Efforts 
of  the  Gr,  H,  Q,  A.  F,  Commander  to  employ  his  forces 
against  vulnerable  targets  such  as  enemy  shipping,  landing 
operations,  supply  dumps  and  lines  of  communication,  were 
held  by  the  Umpires  to  be  without  effective  results.  This 
lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  air  power  by  the 
Umpires  led  to  the  following  remarks  by  Gen.,  Westover^ 
Commanding  the  G.  H,  Q.  A,  F,,  during  the  final  critique 
on  September  Qi 

w * After  considerable  attacks  on  enemy  landing  oper- 
ations and  shipping  which  wereowithout  effeotive  results 
(Umpires1  ruling),  I g hanged  the  objective  of  the  Air 
Force  to  a more  practicable  one,  since  there  was  no  use 
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continuing  t©  butt  against  a stone  wall*  The  use  of  the 
Air  Force  subsequently  was  directed  with  the  main  t h?- ought 

in  mind  of  advancing  the  main  effort  of  the  ground  foroes 
******t  n 

X am  going  to  refer  again  to  the  original  mission 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Force; 

,fThe  GHQ  AF  will  concentrate  in  airdromes  suitable 
for  the  support  of  operations  of  the  1st  and  3dAArmies,n 
That  illustrates  as  olearly  as  I o an  illustrate  it 
the  difference  in  conoept ionoof  the  correct  method  of 
employing  an  air  force*  Wq  have  here  a case  of  ground 
offioers  employing  that  and  officers  concerned  mainly  with 
the  interests  of  the  ground  army*  They  believe  that  the 
air  force  should  be  used  and  directed  to  the  suppparttof 
the  action  of  the  ground  army,  and  they  are  adverse  to 
permitting  its  use  for  any '-other  purpose.  They  do  not 
understand  and  do  not  appreciate  that  possibly  it  may  have 
a field  for  independent  action. 

By  the  way,  if  a naval  force  ofthis  type  should  ever 
come  within  range  of  our  shores,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading the  country,  you  would  have  the  most  perfect  target 
for  air  action  that  I can  imagine.  We  have  there  a 
force  of  transport s,  convoyed  undoubtedly  by  fighting 
vessels,  but  consisting  largely  of.  transports  conveying 
men  and  materials  and  supplies,  most  vulnerable  to  toom- 
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bardment,  with  the  least  protection-. 

Our  air  force  is  kept  out  of  the  picture  until  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  that  force,  aadr’finally  it 
is  used  in  direct  support  of  the  tactical  action  of  the 
ground  armies  and  mainly  used  against  troops  of  the 
opposing  side* 

I would  like  to  play  that  game  just  once  more,  giving 
the  airman’s  idea  of  the  employment  of  an  air  force,  and 
give  you  the  same  general  situation. 

it  is  impossible  that  a coalition  of  powers  in 
Europe  could  prepare  such  a large  expeditionary  force, 
without  our  receiving  notice  at  least  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  ahead  of  time*  We  would  probably  receive  notice 
longer  than  that  ahead  of  time,  but  if  we  received  it  by 
the  10th  of  August,  and  if  we  were  engaged  on  the  Pacifio 
side  in  a war  with  another  power  there,  but  if  our 
airplanes  over  there,  and  are  not  engaged,  but  are  in  the 
same  position  that  they  were  in  this  situation  to  which 
I referred,  being  used  with  the  fleet  in  that  way,  we 
oould  take  them  across  the  continent  in  a short  time  to 
oppose  any  new  trouble  in  the  Atlantic  area* 

I believe  if  we  had  an  independent  air  force, 
organized  according  to  the  recommendations  made  here  today, 

<• P 

that  some  such  situation  as  this  would  develop: 

lAugust  1,  1934*  Military  Intelligence  reports 
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indicate  that  X and  Y,  European  powsre,  acting  in  accord** 
ance  with  the  terms  of  a secret  alliance  with  J,  and  Asi- 
atic power  with  whom  the  United  States  has  been  at  war 
since  September  15,  are  quietly  mobilising  men  and  materi- 
als, including  aircraft,  at  three  seaports  which  are 
closely  guarded. 

August  10c  A concentration  of  military  transports 
and  commercial  vessels  suitable  for  transporting  troops 
at  A,  B and  0,  has  been  observed*  The  ports  have  been 
closed  to  normal  commerce  since  September  28,  and  an  un- 
usual number  of  naval  vessels  have  been  noted  in  the 
harbgr  and  offshore.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one 
division  of  troops  have  been  assembled  at  each  of  the 
ports.  Preparations  to  date  indicate  that  an  expedition- 
ary force  of  at  least  three  divisions  of  troops,  350 
combat  airplanes  (principally  bombardment  types},  adequate 
supplies  and  a strong  naval  escort  can  be  embarked  by 
September  1.  All  airplanes  are  equipped  to  operate  from 
the  decks  of  five  carriers  and  it  is  also  known  that  an 
additional  350  airplanes,  with  full  equipment,  are  aboard 
these  carriers  in  orates. 

August  11*  At  a conference  called  by  the  Secretary 
for  National  Defense,  the  following  officers  were  present: 
The  Air  Marshal,  Commanding  the  Independent  Ate  Force;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War*  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy;  Staff  Officers  of  each  service^ 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  this  conference, 
that  the  Black  coalition,  X and  Y,  taking  advantage  of 
our  preoccupation  on  the  west  coast,  was  preparing  t© 
attempt  a landing  at  some  point  on  our  eastern  shore 
line;  the  initial  effort  tp  toe  made  by  Black  aircraft 
operating  from  carriers  against  our  coast  defenses;  any 
success  gained  by  the  initial  effort  tp  be  immediately 
exploited  by  ground  and  naval  forces. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  attack  would  occur  at 
some  point  between  Gape  Charles  and  Boston  and  that  the 
most  likely  area  lies  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  line  be- 
tween Gaps  May  and  Long  Branch,  However,  an  attack  in 
the  Boston-Narragansett  Bay  area  or  along  the  Delaware 
coast  is  possible. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that  since  our  Navy  is 
engaged  in  the  Pacific,  the  responsibility  for  initial 
defense  against  the  Black  invasion  would  rest  with  the 
Air  Force.  Air  Marshal  A was  then  asked  to  briefly  out- 
line, in  general  terms,  his  plans  for  defense. 

Secretary  for  Air  said  that,  since  our  Navy  was  still 
supra©©  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Yellow  air  force  can  clear  the  way  for  air  attacks  upon 
west  eoast  centesrs  before  September  15,  the  major  portion 
of  our  Air  Force  can  be  withdrawn  for  temporary  duty  al&ng 
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the  eastern  shore;  the  withdrawal  to  occur  only  when  the 
Black  threat  becomes  an  eminent  danger.  In  the  meanwhile, 
supplies  of  bombs,  ammunition,  fuel.,  and  other  necessary 
items  would  be  assembled  upon  designated  airdromes  for 
immediate  use  by  air  units  arriving  from  the  west  cotst. 
Also,  supplies  of  fuel  would  be  placed  at  designated  point 
for  the  transcontinental  flight. 

Secretary  for  Air  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  a hostile  landing  by  the 
Blacks  for  the  reason  that,  once  ashore  with  an  effective 
number  of  airplanes,  the  Blacks  could  paralyze  the  chief 
centers  of  population,  wealth  and  industry  throughout  the 
east  and  as  far  west  as  Detroit  and  Dayton^  Also,  the 
Blaok  air  force  would  seriously  delay  if  not  absolutely 
prevent  the  mobilisation  of  our  1st  and  3d  Armies  in  the 
areas  designatedo  It  is  certain  that  the  Blacks  will 
capture  or  destroy  the  factories  in  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, which  manufacture  the  greater  part  of  our  explosives 
For  these  reasons,  he  recommemded  the  use  of  the  entire 
Blue  Air  Force  against  the  Black  effort , 

Secretary  for  Air  requested  that  the  Navy  cooperate 
in  the  initial  effort  by  making  available  all  of  its 
submarines,  mine  layers,  Coast  Guard  cutters  and  patrol 
boats  on  Atlantic  station  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
Information  Net  to  insure  contact  with  the  Black  force  at 
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least  300  miles  off  shore*  Supplementing  this  stir  face 
Net,  the  Air  Foree  was  prepared,  to  maintain  airship  ob- 
servation as  far  out  as  500  miles  and  airplane  observation 
from  the  point  of  first  contact  with  the  Black  force  to 
the  point  of  engagement. 

He  requested  the  Army  to  cooperate  by  establishing 
beach  patrols  to  report  direct  to  the  Air  Force;  by  under- 
taking  the  guard  and  fatigue  duties  at  all  designated  air- 
dromes; operate  the  land  Information  Net,  including  the 
administration  of  passive  defense  measures;  and  by  in- 
suring olose  cooperation  between  the  ground  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  searchlights  and  the  Air  Force. 

Secretary  for  Air  assured  the  aonference  that  he 
would  assemble  an  effective  Air  Force  within  range  of  any 
threatened  point  between  Boston  and  Norfolk  and  that  he 
would  attack. the  Blaok  force  during  the  hours  of  daylight 
at  some  point  fronjj  100  to  400  miles  off  shore.  That  the 
primary  objectives  of  his  attack  would  be  troop  transports 
and  aircraft  carriers;  that  his  secondary  objectives  would 
be  the  escorting  naval  vessels. 

August  18.  Military  Intelligence  operators  stationed 
in  X and  Y reported  that  the  Black  expeditionary  force 
sailed  during  the  night  August  17-18.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  foree  can  be  just  off  the  eastera  shore  line  at 
daylight,  August  27. 
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August  30*  Sufficient  supplies  of  fuel,  ammunition, 
bombs,  spare  parte  and  food  for  two  weeks*  operations  have 
been  assembled  at  all  the  airdromes  designated  by  Marshal 
A.  Quarters  and  messing  arrangements  at  these  airdromes 
have  been  perfected,,  Army  personnel  and  civilian 
laborers  have  assumed  all  guard  and  fatigue  duties.  Alter- 
nate airdromes  have  been  established  as  directed  by  Marshal 
A9.  The  Navy  has  maintained  an  Information  Net  from  the 
shore  to  a line  300  miles  out,  since  August  33* 

Commanding  Officer  of  the  Blue  Air  Force  ordered  the 
airship  division  to  maintain  continuous  observation  of  the 
zone  between  a line  300  miles  off  shore  and  a parallel 
line  500  miles  out,  beginning  at  daylight,  August  35* 

Army  personnel  are  operating  a land  Information  Net 
covering  a zone  100  miles  in  width  from  Boston  to  Cape 
Charles. 

August  34.  Beginning  at  1:00  a.  m. , the  Blue  Air 
Force,  organized  by  echelons,  began  the  transcontinental 
flight  to  designated  airdromes  along  the  east  coast. 

At  10:00  p».m.,  the  first  echelons  of  this  force  were 
reported  landing  on  their  airdromes.  All  units  had  landed 
by  5:00  a. . m. , August  35. 

August  36*  At  5:00  p.  m. , the  Airship,  TO  15,  re- 
ported  sighting  a large  number  of  transports  by  destroyers, 
cruisers  and  battleships  at  a point  330  miles  due  east  of 
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Atlantic  City*  bourse  of  convoy,  270  degrees,  speed  15 
miles  per  hour.  Detailed  observation  impossible  due  to 
approach  of  hostile  fighters  which  were  ebaded  by  flyihg 
into  heavy  clouds  at  six  thousand  feet.  The  TO  15  will 
re-establish  contact  after  dark  and  remain  in  observation* 

Air  Force  observation  airplanes  were  immediately 
ordered  to  establish  and  maintain  contact  with  the  Black 
force. 

All  Air  Force  combat  units  were  warned  to  be  prepared 
for  an  attaok  upon  the  Black  force  at  5:00  a*  m.,  August 
27,  Objectives  were  assigned  to  each  unit.  Unit 
commanders  spent  the  early  hours  of  the  night  supervising 
the  loading  of  bombs  and  ammunition  and  all  reported  in 
readiness  by  10:00  p.  m. 

August  27,  Air  Force  units  asserabledat  4:00  a.  m., 
at  Atlantic  City,  and  proceeded  directly  toward  the  Black 
fleet.  At  4:45  a.  m. , attack  and  pursuit  units  began 
attacking  the  Black  aircraft  carriers,  Simultaneously, 
bombardment  launched  its  initial  attack  upon  the  trans- 
ports, Due  to  the  vigorous  and  effective  attack  upon 
the  Black  carriers^!  vea^y  few  hostile  fighting  planes  were 
able  to  take  off  and  none  of  these  were  able  to  interfere 
with  Blue  bombardment.  Designated  attack  units  blinded 
the  anti-aircraft  fire  from  the  decks  of  Black  ortiLisere 
and  battleships  with  smpke  so  that  no  effective  fire  could 
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be  directed,  upon  the  Blue  bombers*  The  attack  was  com- 
pleted at  5:00  a.  m. 

At  5:15  a,  m« , Blue  observation  planes  reported  that 
the  majority  of  the  Black  transports  were  sunk,  burning 
or  in  the  act  of  sinking;  that  all  the  aircraft  carriers 
were  sunk  or  burning;  that  three  battleships  were  helpless 
and  that  the  less  seriously  damaged  vessels  of  the  Black 
force  were  busily  engaged  in  picking  up  survivors.  There 
appeared  to  be  a shortage  of  life  boats  due  to  the  de- 
struction of  these  boats  during  the  bombardment. 

Blue  Air  Force  units  began  landing  on  their  air- 
dromes at  6:15  a,  m.  Orders  were  issued  for  immediate 
arming  of  all  airplanes  for  a second  attack  upon  the  re- 
maining units  of  thae  Black  force  at  8:15  a.  m. 

Upon  arriving  within  the  vicinity  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Black  fleet  at  8:15  a.  m.,  the  Blue  Air  Force 
commander  received  a radio  from  the  commander  of  the  Black 
fleet  stating  that  further  resistance  by  the  Blacks  was 
impossible* 

Gentlemen,  there  are  a lot  of  things  about  this  that 
I have  not  gone  into,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary* 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  designed  as  a maneuver, 
and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  wsar  plans,  as  stated 
by  General  Kilbouxrai}but  it  d6ee  illustrate,  to  my  mind, 
the  difference  in  viewpoint  of  ground  officers  and  the 
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air  officers  with  respect  to  employment  of  air  powdr. 

There^tfS©  one  or  two  other  faotorB  which  I want  to 
mention  in  connection  with  my  remarks  here. 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  employing 
the  air  force  illustrates  clearly  the  wide  difference  whioh 
exists  between  the  ground  officers*  conception  of  the 
application  of  air  force  and  that  of  the  airman  *s«-  It  is 
a difference  whioh  the  World  War  experience  and  time  have 
not  served  to  materially  lessen. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  World  War  we 
find  our  air  foroe  withheld  from  action  while  the  enemy 
is  in  his  most  vulnerable  situation  and  then,  after  the 
enemy  has  landed  and  consolidated  his  positions  ashore, 
the  air  foroe  is  employed  to  provide  direct  support  for  the 
ground  troops,  rather  than  against  targets  whose  de- 
struction or  seriouB  damage  will  contribute  far  more  to 
the  general  cause  than  wil&  the  killing  of  a limited 
number  of  hostile  troops. 

MR.  WARNER:  I have  one  question  which  I suspect 

may  lay  outside  the  zone  of  any  first  hand  information 
which  you  may  have,  and  perhaps,  in  that  case,  General 
Kilbourne  would  be  good  enough  to  answer. 

The  first  point  of  difference  here  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact,  as  I understood  your  reading  of  the  action  of 
operation,  that  there  is  no  indication  that  anything  was 
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expected  until  the  landing  of  the  Blaoks,  and  the  air 
fqrce  was  apparently  going  peacefully  about  its  object  on 
the  west  coast,  with  no  anticipation  of  any  such  attack. 

Do  you  know  whfc  that  was? 

CAPTAIN  CHENNAULT:  I did  not  understand  your  question. 

MR,  W ARNER1  I said  t here  is  a point  of  difference 
between  your  fundamental  assumptions  and  those  whioh  were 
made  in  the  actual  problem,  on  the  matter  of  intelligence 
service.  The  actual  problem,  as  I understand  it,  was 
laid  out  on  the  presumption  that  nobody  knew  anything 
until  the  landing  of  the  Black  force  was  under  way,  and 
the  air  force  was  going  peacefully  about  its  work  on  the 
west  coast  with  no  idea  of  it. 

CAPTAIN  OHENNAUIT  : That  is  right, we  were  involved 
in  a war  on  the  west  coast,  with  a Yellow  power  for  a short 
time  before  this  Black  force  was  reported  being  ready  to 
go  over  the  Atlantio, 

not 

MR,  WARNER:  It  was/ known  until  then?  Perhaps  that 
does  not  involve  air  power.  Maybe  I should  ask  General 
Kilbourne.  Was  it  intended  to  be  a complete  surprise? 

Tell  me  if  I am  wrong  about  that. 

CAPTAIN  CHENNAULT:  The  remarks  brought  out  in  the 

critique  conference  on  September  8 indicate  these  pur- 
poses wsre  known  prior  to  the  actual  landing  of  the  Blacks. 
It  was  brought  out  there  as  soon  as  there  was  active 
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mobilization.  We  had  several  days*  warning  before  August 
27,  eight  or  ten  days. 

GENERAL  KILBOURNE:  You  are  in  error. 

V 

I would  like,  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
offioers  go,  both  for  my  sake  and  their  own,  to  say  a few 
words,  probably  for  ten  minutes,  covering  what  has  been 
said  this  afternoon,  I would  like  to  have  these  offioers 
return  home  with  a proper  understanding  of  the  matter. 

They  have  been  under  a severe  misconception  or  misunder- 
standing, 

X do  net  want  to  interrupt  the  Captain. 

CAPTAIN  CHENNAULT:  Quoting  from  General  MosierTs 
statement  ofti  September  8,  hesays  that  between  M day  of 
August  18  and  September  2,  the  beginning  of  the  actual 
maneuver,  that  he  had  12  days  for  procurement  and  four 
days  to  transport  mento  their  units. 

MR.  LANE:;  It  would  appear  to  me,  from  the  two 
problems,  that  they  were  two  different  problems.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  any  mobilization  or 
concentration  of  troops  would  be  kept  secret. 

CAPTAIN  CHE NN AULT:  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that.  I do  not  see  why  modern  war 
games  should  be  played  on  that  assumption.  I do  not  know 
how  you  could  keep  an  expeditionary  foree  secret. 

GENEREL.  KILBOURNE:  This  illustrates  the  situation. 
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These  problems  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
General  Staff  hoes  understand  air  power,  as  expressed  by 
these  officers  who  have  appeared  before  you  here  today, 
and  do  understand  their  defenses,  as  expressed  by  these 
officers,  but  not  as  it  has  ever  been  expressed  to  the 
General  Staff  before.  This  was  the  first  constructive 
presentation  by  a group  of  air  officers  as  to  how  to  use 
it.  Air  power,  as  they  expressed  it  today,  certainly  is 
identical. 

(At  this  point  informal  discussion  was  had  off  the 
record.) 

(Whereupon,  at  6:00  o!clock;  p.  m.,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  sine  die.) 
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